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'■ TO 

* • ■ ■ 

r 

LlXUTSNAKT-CrENIlIlAI. 

C A D O G A N. 



J JJ the character of Guardian, it behoves me to 
do honour to jsucH ^ have deserved well of so^ 
cie^, wd laid but wprthy and ^lanly qualities in 
the service of the public. "No man has more emi- 
nently distinguished himself this way than Mr. 
Cadogan: with a contempt of pLeasure, rest, and 
ease, when called to the duties of your glorious 
profession, You have lived iii afiimilianty with 
dangers, and, with a striqt leye i^pon the final pur- 
pose of the attempt, have wholly disregarded 
what should bef^ Yourself in the prosecution of 
it : thus has lUe risen to You, as fast as You re- 
signed it ; and every new hour, for having so 
frankly lent the preceding moments to the cause 
of justice and of liberty, has come home to You, 
improved with honour. This happy distinction, 
wluch is so very peculiar to You, with the addi- 
tion of industry, vigilance, patience of labour, 
thirst and hunger, in common with the meanest 
soldier, has made your present fortune unenvied. 
For the pubUc always reap greater advantage, 
from the example of successml merit, than uie 
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deservijng maxi himself can possibly be jibssessed 
of: your country knows how eminently you excel 
in the several parts of military skill, whether in 
assigning the encampment, acc(»nmodating the 
troops, Teadihg to the charge, or pursuing the 
enemy; the retreat being the only ^art of the 
profession which has not &Uen lyithm the ex- 
perience of those, who learned their war&re 
under the Duke of Marlborough* But the true 
and honest purpose of this Epistle is to desire a 
place in your friendship^ without pretending to 
add any thing to your reputation, who^ by your 
own gallant actions, have acquired that your 
name through all ages shall be read with honour, 
wherever mention shall be made of that illustrious 
(captain. 

I Am, Sir, 

Your most obedient ' 

and most humble servant, 

• * 

TH£ GyARpiAN, 



• 



TO 

/Mr. PULTENEY, 



Sib, 

The greatest honour pf human life, is to live 
yreil with men of merit ; and I hope You will 
pardcHi me. the vanity oi publishing, by tliis 
means, my happiness in being able to name You 
among my friends. . The conversation of a gen- 
tkixian, that has a refined taste of letters, and a 
di&position in which those letters found nothing 
to correct, but very much to exert, is a good for- 
tune too uncommon to be enjoyed in sitence : in 
Qthecs, the greatest business of learning is to weed 
tiiQ soil; in You, it had nothing else to do, but to 
bring forth fruit Affability, complacency, and 
generosity of heart, which are natural to You, 
wanted nothing from literature, but to refine and 
direct the application of them. After I have 
boasted I had some share in your familiarity, I 
know not how to do You the justice of celebrating 
You for the choice rf an elegant and worthy 
acquaintance, with whom You live in the happv 
commtlilicati(m bf generous sentinients, which 
contribute, not only to your own mutual enter- 
tainment and improvement, but to the honour 
and service of your country. Zeal for the public 
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good is the characteristic of $. man .of honour, 
and a gentleman, and must take place of ^leiM* 
sures, profits, and all oflier private gratifications. 
Whoever wants this motive, is an open enemy 
or an inglorious neuter to mankind, in propor- 
tion to the misapplied advanta^s with which na- 
ture and fortune have blessed him. But You 
have a soul animated witli nobler views, and know 
that the distinction of wealth and plenteous cir- 
cumstances, is a tax upon an honest mind, ta 
endeavour, as much as the occurrences of life 
will give him leave, to guard the properti^ of 
others, and be vigilant for the good of his* fel- 
lows-subjects* 

This generous inclination, no man possesses 
in a warmer degree than yourself; which that 
Heaven would rewaid with long possession of 
that reputation into which You have made so 
early an enhance, the reputation of a man of 
sense, a good citizen, and agreeable companion, 
a disinterested firiend, and an unbiassed patriot, i& 
the hearty prayer o^ 

Sir, 

Your most obliged 

and most obedient, 

humble servant, 

Tu£ Guardian. 



THE 



PUBLISHER TO THE READER. 
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It is a justice which Mr. Ironside owes gentlemen who 
have sent him their assistances from time to dme, in thecar- 
ryingoftoCthis worlc, to acknowledge that obligation, though 
wt the same time he himsetf dwuMlles into the character of 
a mere publisher, by mining the acknowledgement. But 
whether a man does it out of justice or gratitude, or any 
other virtuous reason, or not, it b also a prudential act to 
take no more upon a man than he can bea Too laige 
a crecBt has made many a bankrupt; but taking even less 
than a man can answer with ease, is a sure fund for extend- 
ing it whenever his occasions reqmre. All those papers 
frfuch are distinguished by the mark of an hand, were 
written by a gentleman who has obliged the world with 
productions too sublime to admit that the author of them 
should receive any addition to his reputation, from such 
loose occasional thoughts as make up these little treatises. 
For which reason his name shall be concealed. Those 
which are marked' with a star, were composed by Mr. 
BodgeU. That upon dedications, with The epistle of an 
author to himself. The club oflittle men. The receipt to 
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make an epic poem, The paper of the gardens of Alcinotis 
and the catalogue of greens, That against barbarity to ani- 
mals, and some others, have Mr. Pope for their author. 
Now I mention this gentleman, I take this opportunity, out 
of the affection I have for his pec^on, and respect to his me- 
rit, to let the world know, that he is now translating 
Homer's Iliad by subscription. He has given* good proof 
of his alnUty £br the wcM*k, and the men of greatest wi| and 
learning of this nation,' of all parties, are, according to 
their different abilities, zealous encouragers, or solicitors 
for the work. 

But to my present puxpose. The letter from Gnatho of 
the cures performed by flattery, and that of comparing 
dress to criticism, are Mr. Gay's. Mr. Martin, Mr. Philips, 
Mr. Tickell, Mr. Carey, Mr. Eusden, Mr. Ince, and Mr. 
Hu^es,haveobligedthelownwithent6rtaining,discoursesia 
these volumes; and Mr. Berkeley of Trinity<^llegeiftDubUi]( 
has enlbellished tbem withmaoy exceUeDtac^menlis^ ho^ 
nour of religioaaiid virtue. Mr. Parnell will I hope foigiva 
me,thatwithouthi8leayeI mention tfaatlhave seenliishand 
on the like occasion* There are^ome discourseaof a lesspl^ 
sing nature, which relate to the divisions amongst m % and 
such (lest any of these gentlemen should suffer fnom unju^ 
suspicion) I must impi^te to the n^t author <»f them, what 
ift one Mr. Steele of Langunnor in the county of Carmar-( 
then in South- Wales. 

• '• ■ . / 
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PREFACE 



TO 



THE GUARDIAN. 



J.N the interval between the completion of. 
the seventh and the commencement of the 
dghth volume of the Spectator, animated 
by the extraordinary success of that work, 
Siui Richard Steele resolved upon the as- 
sumption of a similar design, though under, 
a different name and character. Accordingly 
on Thursday^ March the 12th, 17^9, came 
out the first number of the GnAsniAK^, which - 
was continued daily for several months, ~ the - 
last paper being dated October the 1st of 
that year. 

Guardian. . ^ 
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Though Mr. Ironside, as Guardifin to the 
Lizard family, held an office more contracted 
in' its sphere than that which his immediate 
predecessor enjoyed, the same variety of subject, 
fertility of invention, and comic powers, which 
so strongly captivated the readers of tlie Spec- 
tator, were equally discoverable in the lucubra- 
tions of the venerable Nestor. Morality, piety, 
and moqitory lessons of prudence and experi- 
ence, necessary attendants on his age and situa- 
tion, occupy, as might be expected, no small 
portion of the Guardian's attention. " My 
design/' says he, ^^ Upon the whole, is no less 
than to make the pulpit, the bar, and the 
stage, all act in concert in the care of piety, 
justice, and virtue; for I am past all the re« 
gards of this life, and have nothing to ma* 
nage with cmy person or party, but to deli- 
ver myself, as becomes an old man with one 
foot in the grave, and one who thinks he is 
passing to eternity-^ 

Had Sui RicHA&» Stbblb rigorously ad- 
hered to the resolution distinguished by 
Italics, it had been fortunate for himself, 
and for the rqiublic of letters; but the ar- 
dour of hb politiot was too powerful for his 
philosophy^ and he had completed but for^ 
numbers when he violated his plan oi neu- 
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trality^ and entered into all the turbulence of 
contending parties* Independent of this ble- 
mish, for such it assuredly is in a work de« 
voted to literature and ethics, the design is 
supported with consistency and spirit ; and the 
various characters of the Lizard family, their 
cares, passions, interests, and diversions, atford 
scope for much raillery, instruction, and enter* 
tainment. It would appear that Stsblb under- 
took this work without any previous concert 
with his illustrious colleague, and that he pur- 
sued it for many weeks with vigour and assi- 
duity, and with very little aid from his friends, 
or from the letter-box ; but the assistance which 
our author had so amply received during the 
publication of his former papers, was with lit- 
tle diminution eventually condnued in the pre- 
sent. The first volume contains many captal 
essays by Berkeley, Pope, and Tickell, and the 
second is greatly indebted to Addison. 

The Guardian was in effect a continuation of 
the Spectator , under another name. It was 
conducted on the same plan, and with the same 
laudable intentions. It was published daily 
until October 1, 1/13, N" 175, when it was 
abruptly closed, in consequence of a quarrel 
between Steele and Tokson, the bookseller. 
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A few days afler the decease of the GtuirMm, 
Steslb commenced the Englishhan> the first 
pqper of which work appeared on th6 6th of 
October, 171S. Whatever circumstances at- 
tended the conclusion, which certainly was 
very abrupt, it appears that Stbble came 
prepared for the commencement of the Giuvr^ 
Han, with more industry and richer stores 
than usual. He wrote a great many papers in 
succesdon with very little assistance from his 
contemporaries. Addison, for what reason is 
not very obvious, except that he might now be 
looking to higher employment, does not make 
his appearance until N® 6/9 nor after that, ex- 
cept one, until N^ 97) when he proceeds without 
interruption for twenty-seven numbers, during 
which time Steele^s affairs are said to have 
been embarrassed. Steele's share amounts 
to seventy-one papers, in point of merit equal, 
if not superior, to his Spectators. Addison 
wrote fifty-one papers, and generally with his 
accustomed excellence, but it may perhaps be 
thought that there is a greater proportion of 
serious matter, and more frequent use made of 
the letter-box than was usual with this writer. 
The contributors to this paper were not many 
and of these few soijae have been already noticed 
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contributors to the Speeiaior. Tbe first for 
quantity and value was the celebrated Bbhop 
€xf Cloyne, Da. George Beskelet, a most 
amiable man, but a writer sometimes so absurd 
that it has been doubted whether it was possi^ 
ble he could be serious in the principles he ad- 
vanced. 

This eminent ^rriter was a native of Ireland^ 
and the son of William Berkeley of. Thomas^ 
town, in the county of Kilkenny, whose father 
having suffered greatly for his loyalty for 
Charles the First, went to Ireland after tbe res* 
toration, and there obtained the collectorship 
of Belfast Dr. Berkeley was born March 12, 
1684, at Kilcrin, near Thomas-town ; received 
hia early education at Kilkenny school, under 
Dr. Hinton ; was admitted a pensioner at Tri^ 
nity Collie, Dublin, at the age of fifteen, and 
fellow of the same college on the 9th of June, 
17Q7. His first publication was, ^^ Arithmetica 
absque algebra aut Eudide demonstrata,'^ which 
was written before he was twenty years of age, 
though not published till 1 707* It shews hia 
early disposition for mathematical knowledge^ 
and the eommeneement of his application to 
those acute metaf^ysical inquiriesi by which 
he waa aft^wards so ennnently distbguished. 

b3 
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His next work was "The Theory of Vision, 
which was published in 1709) and is the first 
attempt to distinguish the immediate operations 
of the senses from the conclusions we habitually 
deduqe from our sensations. The author dearly 
shows that the connection between the ^ght 
and touch is the effect of habit ; insomuch that 
a person bom blind, and suddenly made to see, 
would at first be utterly unable to foretel how 
the objects of sight would affect the sense of 
touch,; or, indeed, whiether they were tangible 
or not ; and that until experience had repfeat- 
edly taught him what events were concomitant 
with his sensations, he would be incapable of 
forming any. notion of proximity or distance. 
These and other interesting positions have 
since been experimentally verified. Id his 
next work, entitled "The Principles of Human 
Knowledge,'" he attempts to prove that the 
commonly-received notion of the existence of 
matter is ^ false and inconsistent with itself; 
that those things which are called percepti- 
ble objects exist only in the mind, and are 
mere impresaons produced by the immedi- 
ate act of the Deity, according to certain 
la^s, from which in the ordinary ooulnse of na« 
ture he never deviates.' The writer of his life 
.seems to think that die perusal of the airy 
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visions of romance, and the attention which at 
that time was excited towards the operations of 
the mind, by Locke and others, may probably 
have given birth to his disbelief of the exist« 
ence of matter. But the reasonings of Berkeley 
possess higher claims, and bear no analogy with 
the visions of romance. His mind was uncom- 
monly acute. He discerned much, but his pro- 
gress was to be made in a region of enterprise 
then scarcely explored, and still enveloped with 
obscurity. The familiar hypotheab of impene- 
trable extended atoms* familiar only because 
adopted by philosophers for ages, is in strict- 
ness as inconceivable as the hypothesis of Berke- 
ley, for his absolute conclusion is not indeed 
entided to a^better name. The truth is, that 
we discern nothing but powers. Berkeley saw 
this truth most clearly : but he dared to look 
further, and pretended to trace the origin of 
those powers of which in fact we know nothing, 
and have not even the data upon which we 
might attempt to investigate their sources. 
Whether matter consist of atoms ; whether it 
b penetr able, or impenetrable ; whether a par- 
ticle of matter be any thing but tlie mere loca- 
lity or centre, round which the operation of cer- 
tain powers may be effected ; whether: there be 
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any olber mode of eKistence but (hat %rhich ai 
denoted by the word consciousness ; and whe* 
tber matter be or be not extrinsical to conscious^ 
ness; — these, and numerous othet questions, 
which may be, and have been proposed, must 
be determined, if in truth they be determinable^ 
by that succession of facts which we are habi- 
tuated to distinguish by the names of cause and 
effect. Berkeley possessed an original, strong 
mind, capable of removing a portion of errors 
in metaphysics; but he proceeded too rapidly on 
a subject which is not yet reduced to that sim-^ 
plicity of which it appears to be capable. 

In the introduction to the Principles of Hu- 
man Knowledge, the author objects to Locke's 
doctrine of abstract ideas* Thb last author 
had asserted that the mind is capable of leav* 
ing out of the complex idea of an individual 
whatever may constitute its peculiarity, and by 
that means obtaining an abstract idea, wherein 
* all the particulars of the same kind equally par- 
take* Berkeley rectifies this notion, by ob- 
serving we have no abstract ideas ; but that in 
cases where such ideas have been supposed to 
exist, the object of attention is some g^ieral 
proposition or truth, which being applicable to 
a great nninber of individuals, may be affirmed 
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of theniy and used for their classification. This 
does not appear to be a mere subt'ety or nice 
distinction; for if we look into the reasoning 
processes of the middle ages, and of many 
writers even of our own times, we. shall find 
that a very great portion of error indeed has 
arisen from a direct^ or implied, supposition o£ 
independent abstract notions. It may be suifi- 
cient on this occasion to mention the words 
space, ratio, motion, virtue, vice, &c. which 
when used as substantives, are very obscure, 
but become much more perspicuous when the 
spedfic b(3dies, or things of whic^ they are re- 
lations, are expressly treated. 

YBlien this book first appeared, the author 
sent copies to Dr. Clarke and Mr. Whiston. 
The latter professed to understand nothing of 
the matter, but was desirous that Dr. Clarke 
would answer him, which, however, the doctor 
declined. Some years afterwards^ Mr. Addison 
was the means of bringing the doctor to a con- 
ference with Bishop Berkeley, to discuss this 
very subject, but they parted without coming 
to any conclusion. Dr. Berkeley is said to have 
expressed his dissatisfiEu^tion that his antagonist, 
though unable to reply, was unwilling to own 
himself convinced, it is indeed a common case 
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of opponents in controversy to suspect or ac- 
cuse each other of inanceritj, and in no cases 
more frequently than" those in which scarcely 
any conceivable interest exists to urge sueh de- 
reliction of principle. But a very obvious truth 
is overlooked by the combatants. Most of our 
knowledge of truth or falsehood presents itself 
to the mind in consequence of habitual admis- 
sion or rejection ; and few indeed are the asser- 
tions which offer themselves to the mind, accom- 
panied by their demonstrations. Hence it hap- 
pens universally in conferences^' and most fre« 
quently in writtm discussions, that tlie party 
who is readiest in the arrangement of bis argu- 
ments will indeed silence his opponent, but 
never can expect to convince him, until the 
same facility of recurrence to the propositions 
on the one mde can be generated, as abready 
exists with regard to those on the other. 

In the year 17 IS, by the perusal of Locke's 
two treatises on Government, Berkeley's atten- 
tion was directed to the doctrine of passive obe- 
dience; in support of which doctrine he print- 
ed the substance of three common places or 
sermons, delivered by him that year in the 
ociUege chapel, which afterwards occasioned 
him to be represented as a Jacobite : but Mr. 
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MolyneuXy wbo had been secretary to the 
pnnce of Wakft, afterwards) George II. took 
care to remoire that impression, and wag the 
occasion of our authors being known to Queen 
Caroline. In February, 1718, he published a 
further defence of his celebrated System of 
Immaterialism, in three dialogues between 
Hylas and Philonous. The acuteness and ele- 
gance of his writings, joined to tlie amiable 
qualities of his mind and manners, established 
hi. reputation, and rendered his company de- 
sirable, even where his doctrine was not ad- 
mitted. Two gentlemen of very opposite po- 
litical principles concurred in introducing him 
to the learned and the great; — Sir Richard 
Steele and l>r. Swift. He was very intimate with 
Pope, with whom he lived in strict friendship 
for the reminder of his life. Dean Swift re- 
commended him to Lord ^Berkeley of Strattoii, 
and other valuable acquaintance, and procured 
faira the place of chaplain and secretary to the 
celelurated Eari of Peterborough in his em» 
bttBsy to the Sing of Sicily, and the other 
Italian states. On his return to England, at 
the latter end of 1714, he found his expectation 
of preferment destroyed, by the fall of Queen 
i^ine's ministry; he oome time afterwards 
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embraced the offer of aceompanying Mr. Ashe, 
son of the bishop of .Clogher, in a tour through 
Europe. At Paris he vi»ted the illustrious 
father Mallebranche, whom he found in his 

w 

cell, cooking in a small pipkin a medicine for 
an inflammation in the lungs, with which he 
was then troubled. The conversation naturally 
turned on our author^s system, of which Malle- 
branche had acquired some knowledge, from a 
translation then lately published. It is said 
that the discussion of this subject proved fatal 
to the venerable philosopher. In the ardour of 
disputation he exerted himself so much that his 
disorder was greatly aggravated, and terminated 
in his death a few days afterwards, ^n this se- 
cond excursion, Mr. Berkeley was absent more 
than four years, travelling not only by tho usual 
route, called the grand tour, but likewise over 
Apulia, Calabria, and the whole island of 
Sicily, of which last country he collected ma- 
terials for a Natural History ; but they were 
unfortunately lost in his passage to Naples. 
At Lyons, in his way homeward, he com- 
posed a tract **J)e Motu,^' which he sent to 
the Royal Academy at Paris, and printed, on 
his arrival in London, in 1721. His return 
being shortly after the universal distress oc- 
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casioned by the South Sea scheme, he wrote 
a pamphlet on that subject, under the title of 
** An Essay towards preventing the Ruin of 
Great Britain," printed in London in 1721. 
His friend Mr. Pope at this time introduced 
him to Lord Burlington, who became nluch at- 
tached to him for his skill in architecture, and 
recommended him to the Duke of Grafton, 
This nobleman being lord lieutenant of Ireland 
took him over as one of his chaplains in 1721 
after he had been absent for more than six 
years from his native country. He had been 
elected senior fellow of his college in July, 
1717, and now took the degrees of bachelor 
and doctor of divinity, November 14, I72I. 
In the following year his fortune was very un- 
expectedly increased. On his first going to 
London in 1713, Dean Swift introduced him 
to the family of Mrs. Ester Vanhomrigh, the 
celebrated Vanessa, and took him often to dine 
at her house. Some years before her death 
this lady removed to Ireland, and fixed her 
residence at Celbridge, a pleasant village in 
the neighbourhood of Dublin, probably with a 
view of often enjoying the company of a man 
for whom she had so strong an attachment. 
But cm the discovery of the Dean's actual 
Guard. c 
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ouuriage with Mrs. Johnson^ or Stella^ she al- 
tered her intention of making him her heir, 
and left her whole fortune, amounting to near 
80001. to be equally divided between Mr. 
Marshall, a gentleman of the law, and Mr. 
Berkeley, whom she named her executors. 
This news was not a little surprising to the 
doctor, who had not once seen the lady from 
the time oThis return to Ireland to that of her 
death. In the discharge of his trust as execu- 
tor, he had an opportunity of shewing that he 
did adopt the sentiments of his benefactress 
with regard to the publication of the corres- 
pondence between her and Dean Swift. He 
immediately destroyed such parts df that cor- 
respondmice as came into his hands: not.' as 
he said, because it contained any thing cri- 
minal, but because he conceived that the 
warmth of expression in the letters of the 
lady was such as was unfit for the public eye. 
It does not aj^ar, however, that our author 
had any duties to perform in the situation he 
stood, which were different *from those of a 
common executor, upon whom it is, generally 
speaking^ incumbent rather to suppress than 
publish whatever of private matter may fall 
v^ hifl hands. The letters are still in being, 
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and some fragnientB have appeared, which are 
strongly expressive of that ardour nviiich Dr. 
Berkeley is said to have marked as the charac- 
ter of the papers he destroyed. 

On the 18th of May, 1724, the doctor was 
promoted to the deanery of Derry, worth 
11001. per annum, and resigned his fellowship. 
He had been occupied since his arrival in 
Ireland with a project for converting the savage 
Americans to Christianity, by a college to be 
erected in the Summer Islands, otherwise called 
the Isles orBermuda. He made a proposal for 
ibis purpose to the government, and offered to 
resign his own great preferment, and dedicate 
the remaidHer of his life, on the moderate sala- 
ry of 1001. a year, to. the instruction of youth 
in America. Three junior fellows of Trinity 
College, the Rev. William Thompson, Jonsw 
than Rogers, and James King, Masters of 
Arts, consented to join with the author of the 
project, and to exchange all their prospects for 
a settlement of 401. a year in the Atlantic 
Ocean. Dr. Berkeley, however, notwithstand- 
ing the powerful effect of superior motives on 
his own mind, beyond those of mere inte- 
rest, was too acute an observer of the human 
Blind to expect that the same energv would 

c2 
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operate in the subordinate, though essential, 
drcumstances of his plan. His application to 
government was supported by the allurement of 
present advantage. By considerable research 
and inquiry, he obtained an accurate know- 
ledge of the value of certain lands in the island 
of Saint Christopher^ ceded by France, at the 
treaty of Utrecht ; by the sale of which he un- 
dertook to raise a much greater sum t^an had 
been expected ; and proposed that part of the 
purchase-money should be applied to the erec- 
tion of his college. He also found means to 
convey his proposal directly to the ear of 
George the First, who commanded Sir Robert 
Walpole to introduce and carry it through the 
House of Commons ; and granted a charter for 
the erection of a college by the name of St. 
Paul's College, in Bermuda, to consist of a 
president and nine fellows, who were obliged to 
maintain and educate Indian scholars at the 
rate of ten pounds per annum for each. An 
address was accordingly presentiKi from the 
House of Commons to his Majesty, praying 
that be would grant, for the use of the presi- 
dent and fellows of that college, such sums out 
of the produce of the lands for sale in St 
Christopher's as his Majesty should think pro- 
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per. The sum of 10,0001. waa immediately 
promised bj the minister, aiid subscriptions 
were made for promoting so pons an under- 
taking. In the mean time the dean married, 
August 1, 1728, Anne, the eldest daughter of 
John Forster, Esq. Speaker of the Irish House 
of Commons. But this engagcfment was so far 
from being any obstruction to his grand un- 
dertaking, that he actually set sail for Rhode 
Island in the middle of the following month, 
accompanied by his lady^ a Miss Hancock, 
two gentlemen of fortune, whose names were 
James and Dalton, with a pretty large sum of 
money of his own prc^erty, and a collection 
of books for his intended library. He went 
to Rhode Island, which lay nearest to Ber- 
muda, with the intention of purchasing lands 
on the adjoining continent, for the support of 
his college; having a positive promise from 
those in power, that the money granted should 
be p^d as soon as ever such lands should be 
selected and agreed for« This^ however, was, 
not done. Influence of another and more 
powofid nature interfered ; so that, after re^ 
Baaining two ye^rs in America, he had the 
mortification to receive an answer given by Sir 
Robert Walpole to the Bish(^ of London, 

c3 
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irhich put an end to all his expectations. 
After various excuses, the answer received by 
Bishop Gibson from Sir Robert was, that, as a 
minister, he could assure him that the money 
would most undoubtedly be paid as soon as 
public convenience would admit ; but that if 
asked as a friend whether Dean Berkeley should 
continue in America, in expectation of such 
payment, he would by all means advise him to 
return to Europe, and ^ve up his present ex- 
pectations. Thus it was, that after expend- 
ing a considerable part of his fortune, and 
more than seven years of the prime of his life, 
in a scheme which shews the energy and in- 
tegrity of his mind, and his earnest desire to. 
improve the state of society, he returned to 
Europe, and restored all the private subscrip-' 
tions which had been advanced for its encou- 
ragement. 

In the year 17S2 he published the ^* Minute 
Philosopher.^ It consists of a series of dia- 
logues, on the model of Plato, the object of 
which is to refute the various systems of 
atheism, fatalism, and scepticism, in which 
he has recourse to his own system for a va- 
riety of new arguments. It is no wonder that 
Dr. Berkeley's system; rejecting the existence 
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of matter, in the commonly*received sens^, and 
his project for the Bermudian coU^e, which 
from his disinterestedness on his own part was 
certainly not less difficult to be reconciled with 
the common notions of men, should have 
caused him to be thought a visionary, even by 
persons of considerable ability. On the ap- 
pearance of this last work. Dr. Sherlock car- 
ried it to Queen Caroline, the patroness of 
learned men, and left it to her Majesty to de» 
termine whether such a treatise could be the 
product of a disordered understanding. That 
discerning princess had so high an esteem for 
Berkeley, that he was nominated at her request 
to the rich deanery of Down, in Ireland ; but 
the royal intention being frustrated by the op- 
position of the lord lieutenant, her Majesty de- 
clared that ^ce they would not suffer Dr* 
Berkeley to be an Irish dean, he should be a 
bishop ; and accordingly, on a vacancy, which 
happened early in I779> he was promoted to 
the bishopric of Cloyne. 

This accession of consequence and wealth 
caused no abatement in his studies, nor his 
activity in.the cause of religion. Soon after 
tliis period our author exdted a controversy re- 
lative to the ^doctrine of fluxions, which pro- 
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duoed ocmsidorable agicalion in the scientific 
woridy and was certainly of much service in di- 
recting the attention of mathematicians to- an' 
accurate enunciation of first principles. When 
Dr. Garth was on his death-bed, Mr. Addison 
endeavoured to direct his attention towards the 
preparation for a future life, but received^for 
answer, that he had good reason not to believe 
in the dodtrines held out to him» because his 
friend Dr. Halley, who had dealt so much in 
demonstration^ had assured him that the doc- 
trines of Christianity are incomprehensible^ and 
religion itself an imposture. To Dr. Halley, 
therefore, it was universally understood that 
Dr. Berkeley addressed his " Analyst/' in the 
titlsj under the denomination of '^An Infidel 
Mathematician ;'' wherein it is examined whe* 
ther the object, principled, and inferences of 
the modem analysis aire more distinctly con- 
ceived^ or more evidently deduced, than re* 
ligious mysteries and points of faith. 1'he 
chief objections to the doctrine of fluxions 
were, that the object of fluxions, namely velo- 
cities, supposed to appertain to nascent incre- 
ments, or evanescent decrements, are alto- 
gether inconceivable ; and still less so are the 
^lantities called second, third, fourth, lie. 
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fluxions : and again, that the principal propo^ 
sition for finding the momentum, or fluxion, of 
a product, or power is not logically deduc)^, 
because the conclusion is drawn by indirect 
consequence from two inconsistent suppo- 
sitions. Several answers to this pamphlet 
soon appeared; namely, Colson's Commen- 
tary to an edition of Newton's Fluxions; a 
direct answer, by Philaletlies Ccmtabrigenais^ 
who is generally supposed to be Dr. Jurin ; 
and a treatise by Benjamin Robins^ Esq. enti- 
tled, A Discourse concerning the Nature and 
Certmnty ^of Sir Isaac Newton^s Methods of 
Fluxions, and of Prime and Ultimate Ratios. 
This author, without taking any notice of the 
Analyst, or his objections, delivers the prin- 
ciples of the method in a strict and unex- 
ceptionable manner, so as not to be liable to 
those or any other objections* Philalethes pub* 
lished a letter under the title of Geometry no 
Friend to Infidelity ; to which the bishop an- 
swered, under the title of " A Defence of Free- 
tliinking in Mathematics ;'* to which Philale- 
thes again replied, in 1735, in a pamphlet, en- 
titled, the Minute Mathematician^ or the Free- 
tlunker no just Thinker, in which the nature 
of fluxions is most clearly expluned, and the 
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oljleclioiHi of the lushop were so fully answered, 
that he made no' further reply^ and there the 
controversy aided. 

Mathematicians have been disposed to think 
this attack of Bishop Berkeley reprehensible, 
because founded in mistake. But it must be 
admitted, as a general truth, that the removal 
of error tends to confirm truth; and also that 
the liberUea which mathematicians have taken 
in reasoning concerning infinite and infinitely 
infinite quantides, as if the negative term of 
infinite could admit of a po^tive significiatioB, 
were much more deserving of reproof. It 
must therefore be admitted that the scientific 
world is not a little obliged to him who provokes 
a controvery so beneficial in its consequences, 
and to which we are indebted not only for the 
works just mentioned, and for the masterly 
treatise of Madaurin on Fluxions, but likewise 
for introducing the general use of a strict logi- 
cal process in tlie superior departments of ttia- 
thematics. 

In 1735, he published <<A Discourse ad- 
dressed to Magistrates,^ which was occasioned 
by an impious society called Blasters, whicK 
this pamphlet suppressed. In 1745, during 
the rebellion in Scotland, he published a letter 
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to the R6man Catholics in his diocese ; and in 
1749, another to the clergy of that persuasion 
in Ireland, which, from its candour, moderation, 
and good sense, had so striking an effect on the 
gentlemen to whom it was addressed, that they 
returned him their public thanks for the same, 
in terms of the highest admiration of his Chris- 
tian charity, discernment, and patriotism. The 
late Lord Chesterfield, upon being advanced to 
the government, wrote to farm th^t the see of 
Clogher then vacant, and of double the value 
of that of Cloyne, was at his service, but this 
was with many expressions of thankfulness de- 
clined. There was nothing little or mean in 
the composition of Berkeley. He could not 
bear the suspicion of having written on the 
side of government with the hope of reward. 
His revenue was equal to all his wishes. He 
had become attached to the natural beauties 
of the place of his residence, and it had for a 
number of years been the scene of his pas- 
toral exertions and private benevolences, which 
had secured him the attachment of all around 
him. 

In 1650 he published " Maxims concerning 
Patriotism,^ which afford an additional proof 
inth his other works of his knowledge of man- 
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kind, and his eailiest dispositioQ to serve the 
cause of religion and his country. 

About his 60th year, he was troubled with 
a nervous cholic, brought on by his sedentary 
course of living, but, in which he found consi- 
derable relief from tar water, a medicine .which 
became celebrated for a time in consequence of 
his elaborate treatise which appeared in 1 744, 
entitled, ^' Siris, or a Chain of Philosophical Re- . 
flections and Inquiries concerning tar-water."*' 
It was printed a second time in 1746, and was 
followed by "Further Thoughts on Tar- water,*' 
in 173^9 which was his last performance. In 
July, 1752, lie removed in a bad state of health 
with his lady and family to Oxford, in order to 
superintend the education of one of his sons. 
He was desirous of exchanging his bishopric 
for s^ome canonry or headship at Oxford ; but 
not sucC/Ceding in this, he actually wrote to the 
secretary of state for permission to resign, which 
the king refused, but gave him permission to 
reside where he chose. H e was highly respect- 
ed by the learned members of the university 
during the short time he lived among them. 
But on Sunday evening, January 1$, 1753, as 
he was sitting in the midst of his family, listen- 
ing to a sermon of Dr. Sherlock, he was seized 
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wMi >4Mit wa9 supposed to be a paky in the 
hemtty and expirtd. The event was so imme- 
cGate, that the bod j was quite cold, and his 
jeints stiff, before it was discovered by his 
daughter, who came to present him with a dish 
of tea. His remains were interred at Christ- 
efaiurch, Oxford, where an elegant marble mo- 
nument was erected by his widow, with a Latin 
kMcript i o D, written by Dr. Markham, then head 
master of Westminster school, and since arch- 
HAop at York. It is remarkable, that the 
year of his birth is in this description said to 
hme been ICSOy and his age 73 ; instead of 
16(0* which makes his death in the 79th year 
of his age, and is affirmed by his biographer 
to be right. 

Of the papers which Berkeley contributed to 
the (jfuardian^ by far the greater portion^is em- 
ployed in defending Christianity agufist the at- 
tacks of the firee^-thinkers, and especially against 
Coffins'^s ''^ Discourse on Free-thinking;'' a pro- 
duction wMeh, though in a high degree super- 
ficial and abusive, had, from its novelty and 
effiontery, a coninderable circulation. The 
Kahop's first essay on the snbject commences 
as early in N* 8, in which he very pointedly 
exposes the folly and impiety of tSoUins, and 

Guardian. d 
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his disciples. He prosecutes his design of elc- 
posing this mischievous sect, and elucidating 
the great truths of religion, in N* 27, on the 
expectations of a future state ; in N" 39, which 
very humourously records his observations on 
the pineal gland of a fre;e-thinker ; in N"" 55, 
on the importance of Christianity to virtue ; 
in N*" 62, on the utility of public schools; in 
N"* 70, 77, and 83, on the narrowness and 
jshort-sightedness of free-thinkers ; in N* 88, 
on the superior excellence of the scripturd con- 
ception of the Deity ; in N* 89, on the nature 
of a future state as delineated in the New 
Testament; and in N"" 126, on the endear^ 
ments of friendship and benevolence. 

These eleven essays place before the reader, 
in a very popular and pleasing manner, and in 
a style of great perspicuity, many of the evi- 
dences and arguments for the authenticity and 
rationality of revelation; and refute, by a 
chain of reasoning of easy comprehension, 
the absurd dogmata and inferences of those 
who very improperly called themselves Free- 
thinkers ; an appellation which for their adop- 
tion and abuse of the . term has since nearly 
become synonymous with the bigotry of seep-* 
ticism. , 
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On topics of a more miscellaneous nature. 
Dr. Berkeley has written but three numbers in 
the Guardian ; N* 35, on the discovery of the 
pineal gland by Descartes, and on the author's 
imaginary residencie in the glands of philoso- 
j^ers, poets, beaux, mathematicians, ladies, 
and statesmen ; a paper of a humourous and 
satirical tendency. N"* 49 is an essay of con- 
siderable merit on pleasures natural and fan- 
tastical, a subject of the first importance ; as a 
taste for unsophisticated, for cheap, and easily 
procurable pleasures, forms one of the chief 
ingredients in the cup of human happiness. 
The bishop has presented us on this head with 
some just observations on the misery attendant 
upon excessive and ariificial desires/and has 
painted in forcible language the permanent gra* 
tificdtion resulting from the confinement of our* 
wishes and enjoyments within the range of such 
rational and simple pleasures as we have the pro- 
spect of usually attaining. The last paper that 
we have to notice, as written by the worthy Bi- 
shop, is N**69, containing a high but just charac- 
ter of Fenelon*8 ** Demonstration of the Exist- 
ence, Wisdom, and Omnipotence of God," and 
terminating with a translation of the prayer 
which closes that pious and impressive work. 

d2 
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. We remarked, in enumeratuig the 
tors to the Spectator^ that Pops was aioongst 
the number^ but nhat share be had in- that pe* 
riodi^l work has never been podtiirely atcer- 
t^Ded ; when the Guabdian, howeyer, cott- 
menced, Pop£ became an early and valuable 
contributor to its support The share wfa&di 
he took in this work has been asoertimied upon 
good authority; which, after presenttng our 
readers with an outline of the Ii& oS ibis cele- 
brated author, we shall point out 

Albxanpbb Pope was bom in Londen in 
1688. His father's . atuation in life is un- 
known^ but it appears that he acquired wiealth 
by trade, and that he, as well as his wife, was 
a Papist Their son has asserted that they 
were both ^'of gentle blood f* but as hk fame 
and rank in society were entirely derived from 
himself, it is of little consequence to inquire 
into the particulars of their family connexions. 
Soon after the Revolution, and hid sw's Urtfa, 
the father of Pope, who, with all the Engliah 
Catholics of that time, was attached to the 
cause of the exiled King, retired from the soeae 
of pubUc fSm% to Binfiekl in Windor^orest^ 
wbefe he purchased a small house and a few 
acres of land; aadnotckoosiflgtoveftUifaaMy 
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in gOT^nment securities, or to trust it in pri- 
vate hands, lived frugally upon the capital. 
Young Pope, was from infancy of a delicate 
constitution and a feeble frame of body, and his 
early disposition; by its gentleness and docility, 
seemed conformable to his corporeal habit. He 
was taught to read and write at home, and 
about the age of eight was placed under the 
care of a Roajish priest, named Taveriier in 
Hampshire,, where he learned the rudiments 
both of Latin and Greek. Being naturally 
fond of books, he became at this period, ac- 
quainted with English verse by Ogilby's trans- 
lation of Homer, and Sandys's of Ovid*s Meta- 
morphoses; and from the perusal of these 
works he received so much delight, that they 
may be said to have made him a poet. He 
successively passed to tWo other schools, at 
Twyford, near Winchester, and at Hyde-park 
comer. The last situation gave him an oppor- 
tunity of occasionally visiting the theatre ; and 
dramatic composition made such an impression 
upon him, that he framed a kijfid of play from 
Ogilby's Homer, intermixed with verses of his 
own, and procured it to be acted by his school- 
fellows. ' About his twelfth year he was taken 
home by hi» father^ and for a time continued 

d3 
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his clamcal ttudics under Another priest Tliw 
was nearly the date of his first printed poem, the 
^* Ode on Solitude," which is nothing remark- 
able fur that age : it shews a correct ear fbr 
versification, and a power of |ieat expiession, 
but gives no indication of fancy or atrong 
feeling. 

From this Ump he seems to have been the di- 
rector of his own studies, and the variety of 
them shews that he was by no means deficient 
in industry, though his reading was rather ex- 
cursive than methodical. Poetry appears to have 
been adopted by him from his early years as a 
profession, for his poetical reading was always 
accompanied with attempts at imitation or trans- 
lation* In the latter he particularly exercised 
himself, and soon practised it with singular ex- 
cellence. If his translation of the firat book of 
the *« Thebaia,'* and of « Sapplio to Phaon," 
made at the age of fourteen, were not much im- 
proved in their publication, it may be affirmed 
that he rose at once ahnost to perfection in this 
walk ; the latter pioce especially has never been 
surpassed. Hia maimers and conversation were 
probably as much above his yean aahis produc- 
tions were ; for, before be was shUeeq, he at- 
inustpd the aotiice oS&k William TrambaB, a 
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leCirecl ttatetman in advanoed Ufe, whose seat 
was in the neighbourhood, and their acquaint- 
ance terixunated in a friendly correspondence. 
This was the period }Xk which he composed his 
^' Pastorals,'' which were shewn about in ma- 
nuscript, and gained him many additional ad- 
surers. Among these was the old dramatfc 
writer Wycherley, who lavished upon the 
youBg poet flattary which the latter already 
well knew how to retium. He obtained a more 
useful finend and correspondent in Walsh^ 
whom Dryden pronounced th^ best English 
criUc of his time. He also formed an intimacy 
with Mr. Cromwell, a person who has been 
called a compound of a beau and a pedant* 
The lax morals and affected gallantry of thia 
gentleman seem to have exerted an unfavour- 
aUe influence on Pope, who early fell into a 
stnuB of frivolous and ironical compliment to- 
wards the female sex, jnixcd with ooarsenesa 
and indelicacy. Indeed, if the simple natural, 
ardent character be supposed congenial to the* 
poet» no one of the tribe set out with a m<N« 
unpoetioal eh«iieter than Pope. He does not 
appear to have cultivated friendship with any 
of lus own 1^ or oolidition; and in all his 
aarijr cmbssiods of (bis kiadi some^purpose 
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of obtaining credit and distinction may be 
traced. 

His ** Pastorals" were first printed in 1709, 
in a volume of Tonson*s miscellanies, and could 
not fail of attracting general admiration on ac- 

s 

count of the melodious sweetness of the versi- 
fication, and the polished lustre of the diction. 
At the same time they might be regarded as 
equal proofs of his poetical deficiencies— want 
of original observation, and an artificial cast of 
sentiment. He was in the mean time exercising 
himself in compositions of a higher class. Ue 
had writteii his " Ode for St. Cecilia's Day,'* 
and his '^ Chorusses*' for the Duke of Buching- 
ham's Tragedy of Brutus, and in this year he 
wrote his *' Essay on Criticism." 

In i711 he wrote his ** Elegy on an un- 
fortunate Lady,** one of his most finished com- 
positions, and almost the only one in which he 
has aimed at the high pathetic. The same year 
gave birth to his '* Rape of the Lock,** a mock 
heroic, that outstript all competition, and con- 
ferred, upon him the chief title he possesses to . 
the merit of invention. Its ground-work is a 
trifling incident in fashionable life; and its ob- 
ject, if it has any beyond amusement, is a play-' 
ful satire upon female frivolity, a topic to which 
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he aAa tecum, amicbit iJl his compliments to 
liie MK. About tlie same time he published 
the ^ Temple of Fame,^ written two years be- 
ftre, and altered from Chancer. Thbugh par- 
tekiDg of the embarrassments of the original 
ph% there are many passages in it i/vhich rank 
wMl his hMppkHsBt rfR^rts. 

In 47I8Popepublishedhi8 «' Windsor Forest,** 
the first part of which was written by him at the 
1^ of sixteen, and indeed bears the stamp of 
juvemKty. The conchi^ng part is of a much 
higher strain, and serves asa scale of the poet's 
intermediate improvement. He was now so well 
eali^lished in poetical fame, and had so much 
contributed to the public entertainment, that he 
thought he might venture upon a sdieme whidi 
would produce him an accessicm of fortime as 
well as of reputation. In this year» therefore^ 
lie issued proposals for publishing a trandation 
of the Iliad by subscription ; and to his own 
baoour, aid that of die nadon, heaoon received 
wmk assunmoes of enoounigemeiit, as itmioved 
aU doubt of an ample remuneration lor his la- 
bour* The subscription was promoted by many 
lealous finends of diffsrent ranks and parties. 
Inong ihese^ Swift with whom he was now 
aoyMuiCed, was one itf Ihe laoel active. 
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He proceeded in his work with diligence^ and 
published the first volume in quarto, containing 
four books, in 1715. An open breach with 
Addison preceded this publication. It seems 
that jealousy in one, and suspicious irritability 
in the other, had already produced a diminu*- 
tion of their friendship, though Pope had sup* 
plied Addison with a noble prologue to his- 
Cato, and had made an attack upon Dennis as* 
the Censurer of that tragedy. Addison is said 
to have abated his kindness for Pope from the 
time of his publishing proposals for the Iliad. 
An interview between them, mediated by mu* 
tual friends, for the purpose of explanation, 
ended in aggravated displeasure. Immediately 
after the appearance of Pope's first volume of 
the Iliad, a rival translation was published un- 
der the name of Tickell, to which Addison in 
conversation seemed to give the preference, and 
Pope was persuaded that it was his own. This 
is not at present believed to have been the case, 
for Tickell was well able to have written it, and 
indeed was a better poet than Addison: Pope, 
however, was extremely exasperated, «nd wrote 
some lines of keen and polished satire upon him, 
which were afterwards pubUshed, and have been 
greatly admired. As to the rival version, it never 
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went farther than a single book, and sunk be^ 
fore tliat of Pope. 

The produce of the subscription now enabled 
him to take that house at Twickenham which 
he made sd famous by his residence and his de- 
corations, and he removed thither with his fa- 
ther and mother* The first parent died two 
years afterwards ; the second long survived to 
be comforted by the truly filial attention of, 
her son. 

After completing the Iliad, he undertook the 
Odyssey, for which also he experienced a liberal 
subscription. He was, however, materially as- 
sisted in these works by the learning and abili- 
ties of others, particularly Broome, Fen ton, and 
Paruell. The notes from Eustathius were chief- 
ly extracted by Mr. Jortin. In 1721 our author 
published an edition of Shakspeare, which shews 
that therein he consulted his fortune more than 
his fame. The reputation he had acquired by 
the success, as well as the merit of his works, 
procured him numerous enemies among writers 
of the minor classes, from whom he experienced 
frequent splenetic attacks. Perhaps it would 
have been more to his honour had he taken no 
notice of them; but in 17^7 he vented his re- 
aentment in a mock heroic^ entitled, *^ The Dun -- 
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dad," in which he tofsk more than waonntaUa 
revenge, and, what was worse, exposed tOi ndi* 
cule many ingeniou» and respectable persona 
who had given him no offence. I n 1729» by the 
advice of Lord Bolingbruke^ he turned hia pen 
to a moral and philosophical subject, the result 
of which was his Essay on Man, an ethical peem 
addressed to that statesman. Of this work it is 
needless to sp^ak, for whatever may; bethought 
of its leading principle^ ' it possesses refined 
thoughts and -substantial beauties^ He next 
wrote satires, in which he attackied 8eveisfil$per<* 
sons of rank* Mr. Pope waa engaged in prepar- 
ing a complete edition of his works, whes he 
was carried off by a dropsy ih the diett, in 
1744. He bequeated the property of his wxwka 
to Dr. Warburton, whp published aoQUection 
of them with notes^ in 17^1> in 9 vols, oetawi. 
Dr. Joseph Warton also published an editi(iB» 
to which he jN^ejEixed,. what he had before piinl« 
ed, an adnurable £ssay on the Genius and WdU^ 
ings of Pope. I'he perspn of Mr. P^ype vias lil^ 
tie, and crooled ; yet therp was much hfe and 
elegance in his countenance, except when he waa 
labouring under his hereditary cjon^lainl, the 
head-adie. H is fnendships appear to. have been 
capricious; andhe had no small pnHiDft.ef i«* 
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Bily ia his dispositioii, to which and self-interesl 
ahnost all consideraUons were readily sacrificed. 
Of his religious opinions it is difficult to epeak. 
From his Essay on Man it should seem as if he 
was a mere theist; and though he continued to 
profess the religion in which he was bredj he 
occasionally attended his parish church. 

In the Guardian eight ptipers of oonsidenip- 
ble merit are known to have been the produc- 
tion of Pope, or these the earlie&t is N* 4, a very 
just attack upon the extreme folly and servility 
irf* dedications, conducted, as they then were, 
v^n no other principles than those of flattery 
and adulation. ^^ To say more of a man in these 
jHoductions," he observes, <* than one thinks. 
With a prospect of interest, is dishonest; and 
without it, foolish. And whoever has had sue- 
cesB in such an undertaking, must of necessity 
at once think himself in his heart a knave for 
having done it, and his patron a fool for having 
believed it.**' 

In N"* II, our author has given us a very 
pleasing and animated description, and with 
nmny strokes of genuine humour, of the effects 
of vanity and self-tove. N* 40 introduces to us 
the exquisite irony on the pastorals of Philips; 

Guardian. € 
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H^paper which for its address, its artifice, and 
management, has never been surpassed. A' 
plan had been formed, most probablj' by Ad- 
dison, Tickell, and Philips, to introduce into 
the Guardian a set of papers on pastoral 
poetry, which, after discussing the merits of the 
ancients, should criticise those among the mo- 
derns . who had attempted this department, and 
decidedly give the palm to Phillips, 
* Pope, who had written his pa'^.torals not long 
after those of his rival, could not patiently en- 
dure this decision, and therefore sent this num- 
ber for insertion in the Guardian ; of which 
the irony is so delicate and well contrived, that, 
although in the parallelism which he institutes 
he is always superior, he gives the verdict in fa- 
vour of Philips with so niuch plausibility and 
art, and with such apparent seriousness and 
sincerity, that Steele and the wits at Button's 
were, with the exception of Addison, complete- 
ly deceived ; and Sir Richard, though partial to * 
Philips,.even hesitated about its publication, lest 
the severity of the criticism should offend Pope. 
The rssult of its insertion was, as might have 
been expected, an irreconcilable quarrel be- 
tween the two Arcadians. ' Philips suspended a ^ 
rod at Button's for the chastisement, as he af- 
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firmed, of his opponeilt; and Pope in the first 
edition of his Letters, compliments his irritated 
rival with the appellation of *' rascal.'* Death 
only terminated their mutual malevolence. 

Let us turn from this contest, where jealous j 
and envy are but too apparent, to behold Pope 
writing on a subject highly acceptable to hu- 
manity. He has employed N**6I, in pleading 
for the tender treatment of the brute creation, 
and in exposing the atrocity of those, who, dis^ 
missing every feeling of compassion from their 
bosoms, scruple not, for the purposes of mere 
gluttony or sport, to torture and to mOrder, with 
wanton barbarity, the poor animal who is sub- 
jected to their tyranny and caprice. It appears 
to have come ^arm from the heart, and im« 
presses the reader with a pleasing idea of the 
benevolence and sympathy of the poet. 

In N*78, Pope has gratified us by a very 
humorous satire on Bossu. It is entitled ^^ A 
Receipt for an Epic Poem ;'' and was after- 
wards incorporated with the Memoirs of Scri* 
blerus, and forms the fifteenth chapter of that 
work. The design is carried on with great 
pleasantry, and with a very happy mixture of 
the vocabulary of the cook and the apothecary. 
B068U was deservedly: open to his attack ; for> 

e2 
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•moDg manj absurd reveries of a dmilar stamp, 
what can be more ridiculous than the supposi- 
tion which he has seriously brought forward, 
that Homer and Virgil first selected a moral 
axiom, and th^ added a fabl^ with names 
and characters, for the mere pui^se of illus* 
tirating the precept they had thus chosen ? Of 
all the branches in poetry the epic province 
IS that in which the French have jeast suc- 
ceeded. 

Though the irritable bard of Twidcasham 
could not bear the smallest raillery from an* 
other, in allusion either to his dwarfish stature 
or defcHrmity, he was sometimes pleased to de- 
scant with much merriment on his own defects ; 
and in N"" 91 and 92 in the Guardian he has 
introduced a very ludicrous account of himself 
and his assodates under the appellatbn of the 
little Club, of which the members were not to 
exceed five feet in hdght. These papers are 
the vehicle of much frolic, mirth, and humour 
and gave birth to the description of the Club 
of TaU Men by Addison in N* 108, The foL 
lowing is the portrait whidi Pope bas though^ 
proper, upon this occasion, to pencil for him* 
self. 

^^ Dick Dbtich by name^ we have ducted 
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president : not only as he is the shortest of us 
all, but because he has entertained so just a 
sense of his stature, as to go generally in black, 
that he may appear yet less. Nay, to that 
perfection is he arrived, that he stoops as he 
walks. The figure of the man is odd enough ; 
he is a lively little creature, with long arms 
and legs ; a Spider is no ill emblem of him ; he 
has been taken at a distance for a small wind* 
mill. But, indeed, what principally moved us 
in his favour was his talent in poetry, for he 
hath promised to undertake a long work, in 
short verse, to celebrate the heroes of our size. 
He has entertained so great a respect for Sta«> 
tius, on the score of that hne, 

Major in exigno regnabat corpore virtus — 

A larger portion of heroic fire 

Pid his amall limbs and little breast inspire— 

* • 

that he once designed to translate the whole 
Thebaid for the sake of httle Tydeus." 

The last number which Pope contributed to 
the Guardian is a happy attempt to expose 
and ridicule the bad taste which at that time 
prevailed in gardening. Addison had led the 
way in N' 414 and N*447 of the Spectaior ; 

eS 
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and our author prosecuted the same design 
vith great success, both in this paper and in 
his Epistle on False Taste, inscribed to Lord 
Burbngton. 

The Latin verses in this number of the Guar- 
dian, Hifw et nexKbus^ (ic. are supposed by 
Warton to have been written by Pope; and 
that oonsequendy his name may be added to 
the list of those English poets, who have like- 
wise composed in Latin metre. 

From the exodlence of the papers which we 
have just enumerated, it were greatly to be 
wished that Pope had furnished a more aniple 
portion to the Guardian. What chiefly pre«- 
vented his further aid was the ap{M*ehension, as 
he confesses to Addison in a letter written about 
the close of 1713, of being implicated by the 
public with Steele in his-political sentiments and 
measures. 

Gay, the poet was the author of a paper in 
the Guardian, N*149, on dress; a aubject 
which, though not very promising, being frivo- 
lous m itself, and nearly worn out by oUiecs, he 
has contrived to render the vehide bath of oii«- 
ginality and wit. Fcht these. aequiaiticms, he is 
indebted to the ingenuity qf liis jHUiaUel be- 
tween poetry and diess; wluch he has aup- 
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ported with mudi fancy and spirit, accom- 
panied by a pretty larc^ portion of justifiable 
satire. 

In the Guardian three communications are 
attributed to Lawrbnce Eusdei^, of Cam- 
bridge: the first is a letter in 'S''l2i, under 
the title of More Roarings qf iJie lAon^ and 
which possesses a considerable portion of Addi- 
jsonian humour ; the second cpnsists of a Ver- 
non of The Court qf Venus^ from Claudian, in 
N"* 1^7; and the third occupies N"" 164, which 
contains likewise a translation from the same 
poet of The Speech of Pluto to Proserpine, 

Da. Zachary Pearcb va^ the author of a 
humorous letter in N"" 121 of the Guardian, 
signed Ned Mum, and descriptive of a very no- 
vel species of society, under the appellation of 
the Silent CM. 

Db. William Wottok was the author oi 
N* 9S in the GuardioH, which oonasts of two 
letters ; the first a translation from Xenophon, 
descriptive of the farewdl address of Cyrus tc 
Iiis firieiids ; the second^ a compaiison between 
the Pharisees and the ifadducees, in which he 
has attempted to prove, that the latter, who 
yrexe a qpecies of atheistb or free-thinkers, were 
the greater enemies^ to Christianity; and that 
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there is not, in the the whole apostolic record, an 
instance of one of this sect acknowledging the 
mission of the miracles of our Saviour. Thia 
paper^ in both its parts, is written in a style of 
great perspicuity. 

That tlie Rbv. Dbane Bartelett was the au- 
thor of N® 130, in the Guardian^ on the Merits 
of the speculative and tfte active Parts of Man^ 
Mndy we can bring forward the authority of 
Steele himself to prove, who, in his Apology, 
after quoting two paragraphs from tjiis paper, 
adds the following marginal note : ^^ This most 
reasonable and amiable light in which the clergy 
are here placed, comes from that modest and 
good man, the Rev. Mr. Bartelett." 

The papers contributed to the Guardian by 
BuBGBL, were N"^ 25 and 31, and Hughes fur- 
nished but one essay in N* 37. 

N* 125, containing an elegant description of 
the beauties and exhilarating effects of the 
spring, is assigned to Mr. Thomas Ticebll, 
a writer who has been supposed to contribute 
much more to the Spectators and Guardians 
than can now be traced to his pen. But such 
was his connexion with the illustrious author of 
these works, that we shall present our readers 
with a sketch of his life. 
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TiToMAS TicKRLL was the son of a cler gy 
man in Cumberland, and was born at Bride- 
kirk, near Carlisle, in 1686. He was entered 
of Queen^s College, Oxford, in 1701, and dis- 
played his gratitude to that University by a 
poem entitled " Oxford," written in 1707, and 
ioficiibed to Lord Lonsdale. In the following 
year he took the degree of MA., and two 
years after, he was elected a Fellow of his col- 
lege,' obtaining a dispensation from the crown 
agunst the statute wliich required him to be in 
orders to hold a fellowship. He seems to have 
had no other professional view than that of 
making his way by his literary talents; and 
coming to the metropolis, he became known to 
several persons distinguished in the circle of 
letters. With Addison he ingratiated himself 
by a copy of verses in praise of his opera of 
Rosamond, which are remarkably elegant He 
was one of the contributors to the Spectator^ 
but the papers by his hand are not ascertained. 
He also assisted in the Guardian, and all the 
papers on pastoral poetry in that work are 
ascribed to him, except one which was PopeV 
When the negociations were carrying on which 
terminated in the peace of Utrecht, he pub- 
lidied his poem entitled *^ The Prospect af 
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Peacey" which ran through six editions. Its 
popularity was a proof of the general eagerness 
in the nation for the restoration of that bless* 
ing; and although the Whigs were at that 
time enemies to pacific policy, they joined in the 
praise of the poetry. Addison^ in N® 523 of 
the Spectator 9 expresses his '^ hope that the 
poem will meet with such a reward from its 
patrons as so noble a performance deserves;^ 
and says that ^^ he was particularly well pleased 
to find that the author had not amused himself 
with fables out of the Pagan theology, and that 
when he hints at any thing of this nature, he 
alludes to it as a fable.^' , This commendation 
was amply repaid by TickelPs hnes on Addi- 
son's Cato, which are superior to all the others 
on that subject^ with the exception of Popc*s 
prologue. 

This poet was attached to the succession of 
the house of Hanover; and on the arrival of 
George L presented him with a piece called 
*^ The Royal Progress." He served the cause 
more effectually by two satirical poems on the 
Jacobite party, '* An Imitation of the Prophecy 
of Nereus" and " An Epislle from a Lady in 
England to a Gentleman at Avignon.^ The 
first is more in the common strain of broad 
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hulnour; the second joins delicacy with witj 
and has extorted from Dr. Johnson the praise of 
^^ expressing contempt without coarseness^ and 
superiority without insolence/^ Having now 
acquired a stock of merit with the court, he 
was taken to Ireland by A.ddison, who went 
thither as secretary to Lord Sunderland, and 
was initiated in public business for future pre- 
ferment About the time that Pope published 
the first volume of his translation of Homer *s • 
Iliad, Tickell published a translation of the 
first book of that poem. This attempt was pa- 
tronised by Addison in such a manner as to 
occasion a breach in his friendship with Pope, 
which circumstance we have noticed in the life 
of that gentleman. It is enough here to men- 
don that the version in TickelPs name which 
by many was ascribed to Addison, is now sup- 
posed to have been really TickelPs, who was . 
certainly well able to have written it; and Mr. 
Nicholls affirms that a copy of it exists in . 
Tickeirs hand, but with many corrections in 
that of Addison. The merited success of Pope's 
translation precluded any further progress by 
Tickell, whose performance, though respecta- 
ble, can certainly bear no poetical comparison 
with its rival. He was now upon the most 
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friendlj and intimate terras with Addison, who, 
when made secretary of state, appointed Tick- 
ell to the place of under-secretary : and re- 
commended him to his successor Craggs, who, 
continued the appointment. When Addison 
died, he intrusted to his friend the charge of 
publishing his works; and llckeU well ^epnid 
the honour, by prefixing a life of the author, 
and an elejgy on his death, composed equally in 
the spirit of poetry and of afiection. He con- 
tinued to be favoured by persons in power; 
and in 17^5 was appointed secretary to the 
lords justices of Ireland, which lucrative post 
he retained till his death, at Bath, in 1740, the 
54th year of his age. Tickelt wad married, and 
left a family. He is represented as a man of 
pleasing manners, fond of sodety, ' and very 
agreeable in conversation, and upright and ho- 
nourable in his conduct. Pope speaks of him 
with respect, even when under the irritation of 
rivalry. 

Tickell may claim a respectable rank among 
English poets of the second (»'der. Not many 
of his contemporaries equal him in eloquence of 
diction and harmony of versificatiixi. 
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TO LIEUTENANT-GEXEBAL CADOGAV. 

IN the character oP Guardian, it behoves me to dp 
honour to such as have deserved well of society, and 
laid out worthy and manly qualities in the service 
of the public. No man has more eminently distin- 
guished himself this way than Mr. Cadogan : with 
a contempt of pleasure, rest, and ease, when called 
to the duties of your glorious profession, you have 
lived in a familiarity with dangers, and, with a strict 
eye upon the final purpose of the attempt, have 
wholly disregarded what should befall yourself in the 
prosecution of it : thus has life risen to you as fast 
as you resigned it, and every new hour, for having 
%o frankly lent the preceding moments to the caqse 
of justice and of liberty, has come home to you im- 
proved with honour : this happy distinction, which 
is so very peculiar to you, with the addition of in- 
dustry, vigilance, patience of labour, thirst, and 
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hunger, in common with the meanest soldier, has 
made your present, fbrtune unenvied ; for the pub- 
lic always reaped greater advantage from the ex- 
ample of successful merit, than the deserving man 
himself can possibly be possessed of. Your country 
knows howeminently you excel in the several parts of 
military skill, whethertaassigniog the encampment, 
accommodating the troops, leading to the charge, 
or pursuing the enemy : the retre^ being the only 
part of the profession which has not fallen within 
the experience of those who learned their warfare 
under the Duke of Marlborough. But the true and 
honest purpose of this Epistle is to desire a plaee in 
your friendship, witliout pretending to add any 
thing to your reputation, who, by your own gallant 
actions, have acquired that your name through all 
ages shall be read with honour, wherever mention 
shall be made of that illustrious captain. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient 

and most humble Servant, 

"* . Tafi Guardian. 
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TO MR* PVLTEHEV *. 

The greatest honour of haman life is to lire well 
with men of merit ; and I hope you will pardon me 
the vanity of publishing, by thb means, my happi* 
ness ni being aUe to name you among my friends. 
The conversation of a gentleman that has a refined 
taste of letters, and a msposition in which those let-' 
ters found nothing to correct, but very much to ex- 
ert, is a good fortune too uncommon to be enjoyed 
in silence. In others, the greatest business of learn- 
ing is to weed the soil ; in you it had nothing else to 
do but to bring forth fr^it. A&bility, conipla- 
cency,and generosity of heart, which are natural to 
you, wantea nothing from literature but to refine 
and direct the application of them. After I have 
boasted I had some share in your familiarity, I know 
not how to do you the justice of celebrating you for 
the choice of an elegant and worthy acquaintance, 
with whom you live in the happy communication of 
generous sentiments, which contribute, not only to 
your own mutual entertainment and improvement, 
but to the honour and service of your country. Zeal 
for the public good is the characteristic of a man of 
honour and a gentleman, and must take place of 
pleasures, profits, and all other private gratifications. 

* Afterwards Earl of Bath. 
b2 
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Whoever wants this motive, is an open enemy or 
an inglorious neuter to' mankind, in proportion to 
the misapplied advantages with which nature and 
fortune have blessed him. But you have a soul ani- 
mated with nobler views, and know that the distiHc- 
tion of wealth and plenteous circumstances, is a tax 
upon an honest mind, to endeavour, as much as the 
occurrences of life will give him leave, to guard the 
properties of others, and be vigilant for the good ot 
nis fellow-subjects* 

This generous inclination no man possesses in a 
warmer degree than yourself; which that Heaven 
would reward with long possession of that reputation 
into which you have made so early an entrance^ the 
reputation of a man of sense, a good citizen and 
agreeable companion, a disinterested friend, and an 
unbiassed patriot, is the hearty prayer of, 

Sir, 

Your most obliged 

and most obedient > 

humble Servant, 

The Guardian, 
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It is a justice which Mr. Ironside owes geDtlemen 
who hfive sent him their assistances from time to 
time, in the carrying on of this Work, toAcknaw- 
ledge that obligation^ though at the same time 
he nimsdf dwindles into the character of a mere 
publisher by nuddn^ the acknowledgement. But 
whether a man does it out of justice or gratitude, or 
any other virtuous reason, or not, it is also a pruden- 
tial ^act to lake no more upon a man than he can 
bear. Too-large a credit has made many a bank- , 
rupt; but taking even less than a mao can answer 
with ease, is a sure fund for extending it whenever 
his oocasions require. AD those papers which are 
distinguished by the mark of an Hand, were' written 
by a gentleman who has obliged the world with pro- 
ductions too sublime to admit that the Author of 
them should receive any addition to his reputation 
from such loose occasional thoughts as make up 
these little treatises: for which reason his name 
shall be concealed. Those which are marked with 
a Star, were composed by Mr. Budgell. That upon 
Dedicatibns, with the Epistle of an Author to Him- 
self, The Club of little Men, The Receipt to make 
an Epic Poem, The Paper of the Gardens of Alci- 

b3 
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nous, and the Catalogue of Greens^ that against Bar- 
baritv tp Aniroalsy and some others, have Mr. Pope 
for their Author. Now I mention this Gentleman, 
I take this opportunity, out of the affection I have 
for his person and respect to his merit, to let the 
world know that he is now translating Homer s Iliad 
by subscription. He has given good proof of his 
ability for the work ; and the men of greatest wit and 
learnmg of this nation, of all parties, are, according 
to their different abilities, zealous encouragers, or 
solicitors for the work. 

But to my present purpose. The Letter from 
Gnatho of the Cures performed by Flattery, and 
that of comparing Dress to Criticism, are Mr. Gay*s. 
Mr. Martin, Mr. Philips, Mr. Tickell, Mr. Carey, 
Mr. Eusden, Mr. Ince, and Mr. Hughes, have 
obliged the town With entertaining Discourses in 
these Volumes ; and Mr. Berkeley, of Trinity Col- 
lege in Dublin, has embellished them with many ex- 
cellent arguments in honour of religion and virtue. 
Mr. Parnelle will I hope forgive me that without hig 
leave I mention that I have seen his hand on the 
like occasion. There are some Discourses of a less 
pleasing nature which relate to the divisions amongst 
us, and such f lest any of these Gentlemen should 
fufier from unjust suspicion) I must impute to the 
right Author of them, who is one Mr. Steele of (^an- 
gunnor, in the County of Carmarthen, in SoutH 
>V',ales,. 
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lile guem reqtainu. 

Mart. Epig. ii. I. 
He whom you seek. 

i HERE is no passion so universal, however diver- 
sified or disguised under different forms, and appear-' 
ances, as the vanity of being known to the rest of 
niaiikind, and communicating a man's parts^ virtues, 
or qualifications, to the world : this is so strong upon 
nien of great genius, that they have a restless fond* 
ness for satisfying the world in the mistakes they 
Diight possibly be under with relation even to their 
physiogpomy. Mr. Airs, that excellent penman, has 
taken care to affix hi^ own image opposite to the ti- 
tle-page of his learned treatise, wherein he instructs 
the youth of this nation to arrive at a flourishing 
liand. The Author of the Key to Interest, both sinj- 
ple and compound, c6ntaiiti)lg practical rules plainly 
expressed in words at length for all rates of interest 
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mnd limes of payment for what time soever, makes 
up lo us tlie misfortune of his living at Chester, by 
tuiiowiDC the example of the above-mentioned Airs, 
and commg up to town, over against his title-page, 
in a very TOComins pendwig, and a flowing robe or 
mantle, inclosed m a circle of foliages ; below his 
portraiture, for our further satisfaction As to the age 
of that useful writer, is subscribed < Johannes Ward 
dechiia^* Cestria^ atat. sute 58. An. Dont. 1706/ 
The serene aspect of these writers, joined with the 
great encouraffement I ohsscve is given to another, 
or, what Is indeed to be suspected, in which be in- 
dulges himself, confirmed me in the notion I have of 
the prevalence of ambition this way. The author 
whom I hint at idiall be nameless ; but his counte* 
nance is communicated to the public in several views 
and aspects drawn by the most eminent painters, and 
forwarded by ensravers, artists by way of mezzo- 
tinto, etchers, and the like*. There was, I remem- 
ber, some years ago, one John Gale, a fellow that 
played upon a pipe, and diverted the multitude by 
dancing m a ring they made about him, whose face 
became generally known, and die artists employed 
their skiu in delineating his features, because every 
man was a judge of the similitude of them. There 
is little else, than what this John Gale arrived at, 
in the advantages man enjoy from common fame; 
yet do I fear it has always a part in moving us to 
exert ourselves in such things as ought to derive 
their be^inuings from nobler considerations. But I 
think it is no sreat matter to the public what is the 
incentive whidi makes men bestow time in their ser* 
viooi provided there be any thing ireful in what 
they produce : I shall proceed therefofe tA give aa 

* Dr< SachevereU, who was highly honoured in this way, 
K^ng oliiccd in elltgy on handkerchie/s, fans, urinals, &c« 
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account of my intended labours, not without some 
hope of having my vanity, at the end of them, in- 
dulged in the sort above mentioned. 

J should not have assumed the title of Guardian, 
bad 1 not maturely considered that the qualities ne- 
cessary fyr doing the duties of that character, pro- 
ceed from the integrity of the mind more than the 
excellence of the understanding. The former of 
these qualifications it is in the power of every maa 
to arrive at ; and the more he endeavours that way 
the less will he want the advantages of the latter : to 
be faithful, to be honest, to be just, is what you will 
demand in the choice of your Guardian ; or if you 
find, added to this, that he is pleasant, ingenious, and 
agreeable, there will overflow satisfactions which 
make for the ornament, if not so immediately to the 
ase, of your life. As to the diverting part of this 
paper, by what assistance I shall be capacitated for 
that, as well as what proofs I have given of my be- 
haviour as to integrity in former life, will appear 
from my histbry to be delivered in ensuing dis- 
courses. The main purpose of the work shall be, to 
protect the modest, the indubtrious; to celebrate 
the wise, the valiant ; to encourage the good, the 
pious ; to confront the impudent, the idle ; to con- 
temn the vain, the cowardly ; and to disappoint the. 
wicked ?ind profane. This work cannot be carried 
on but by preserving a strict regard, not only to the 
duties but civilities of life, with the utmost impar- 
tiality towards things and persons. The unjust ap- 
plication of the advantages of breeding and fortune^ 
is the source of all calamity both public and private ; 
the correction, therefore, oi rather admonition, of a 
Guardian in all the occurrences of a various beings 
if given with a benevolent spirit, would certainly be 
of general service. 

In order to contribute as far as I am able to it. 
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1 vtuiJi pubtifih IB r«specti«e |Mpc» whalcipcr 1 think 
luay cooJuce to th^ wIvaBcnMiit of tlie conTevn- 
tiou of gentleoiMi^ Ae kipg ot tnwini of hdies, ilie 
wettitb of traders^ and the eBOMmgemeni of »tifi- 
cers* The ctfciiiiMtmrci! relatmg to those who ex- 
cel in mechiMMr»» Aoil he considered irirh pirfiniiiar 
ap|>liGeiioBu It m not to he immediately oiMioeivod 
by sttch ae have aol tamed thenselves to re#ertioBs 
oT that kiody that f¥ovideiioe» t^ enforce and mdear 
the Bteeessity of social life, has given one DiaD*a 
hands to another man's head, and the carpenter, the 
HaMtlH the joiner, are as immediately necessary to 
the mathematician, as my amanuensis will be to me, 
lo write much fairer dian I can myself. I am so well 
convinced oi* this truth, that I sbiJl have a particular 
regard to mechanics ; and to show my honour for 
Ihem, I shall place at their head the painter* Hue 
gentleman is, as to the execution of his work, a me- 
chanic ; but as to his conception^ his spirit, and de- 
sign, he is hardly bdlow even the poet in liberal 
art. It will be, from these considerations^ useful to 
make the world see, the affinity between aU works 
which are beneficial to mankind is much nearer, thaa 
the illiberal arrogance of scholars will at all times 
allow. But I am from experience convinced of the 
importanc'e of mechanic heads^ and shall therefcve 
tase them ail into my care, from Rowley, who ia 
Improving the globes of the earth and heaven hs 
JFIeet street, to Bat. Pigeon*, the h«r-ctitter in the 
Strand 

But it will be object^ npon what pretensions 1 
lake upon' me to put in for the procham amiy or 
nearest friend of all the world. How my head is ac- 
complished for this employment towards tlie public, 

• A shop was kept under this name, till very lately, almost 
opposite Arundel -street. 
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from the long exefcise of il in a private capacity, 
will appear by reading me the two or three next days 
with diligence and attedtion. There is no other pa* 
per in being which tends to this purpose. They are 
inost of them histories^ or advices of public tranpiao- 
tioos; but as those representations affect the pas- 
sions of my readers, I snail sometimes take care, the 
day after a foreign mail, to give them an account of 
what it has broueht* The parties amongst us are 
too violent to make it possible to pass them by with- 
out observation. As to these matters, I shall be 
impiirtial, though I cannot be neuter : I am with 
relation to the government of the church> a Tory ; 
with regard to the state, a Whiff. 

The charge of intelligence, the pain in compiling 
snd digesting my thoughts in proper style, and the 
like, oblige me 4o value my paper a half-penny above 
ail other half-sheets*. And all persons who have 
any thing to communicate to me, are desired to di- 
rect their letters (postage-paid) to Nestor Ironside, 
Esq. at Mr. Tonson's in the Strand. I declare, be- 
forehand, that I will at no time be conversed with 
any other way than by letter : for as I am an ancient 
man, I shidl nnd enough.to do to give orders proper 
for their service, to whom I am by will of their 
parents Guandian, though I take that to be too nar- 
row a scene for me to pass 'my whole life in. But 
1 have got my Wards so well off my hands, and 
they are so able to act for themselves, that I have 
little to do but dve an hint, and idl that 1 desire to 
be amended is altered accordingly. 

My > design upon the whole is no less than to make 
the pulpit, the bar, and the stage, all act in concert 
in the care of piety, justice, and virtue ; for I am 
past all the regards of Ais life, and have nothing to 

• Price two-p«nce. Guard, in Folio, 
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manage M-ith any person or party, but to delirer my- 
self as becomes an old man with one foot in the 
grave, and one who thinks he is passing to etermty. 
All sorrows which can arrive at iiie are compre- 
hended in the sense of guilt and pain ; if I can keep 
clear of these two evils, I shaU not be apprehensive 
of any other. Ambition, lust, envy, and revenge, 
ore exurcseences of the- mind which I hav« cut off 
long ago : but as they are excrescences which do 
not only deform but also torment those on whom 
they grow, I sh^ll do all 1 can to persuade all others 
to take the same measures for their cure which I have. 
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The readiest way to proceed in my great under- 
taking, is to explain who I am myself that promise 
tp give the town a daily half-sheet : I shall there- 
fore enter into my own history, without losing any 
time in preamble. I was born in the year 1642, at 
a lone house within half a mile of the town of Brent, 
ford, in the county of Middlesex. My parents were 
of ability to bestow upon me a liberal education, a ntl 
of an humour to think that a great happiness even 
in a fortune which was but just enough to keep me 
above want. In my sixteenth year I was admitted 
a commoner of Magdalen-hall in Oxford. It is one 
great advantage, among many more, which men edu- 
cated at our Universities do usually enjoy above 
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Others^ that they often contract friendships there, 
which are of service to them in all the parts. of their 
future liCe. This good fortane happened to me; 
for during the time of my being an under- graduate, 
I became intimately acqqainted with Mr. Ambrose 
Lizard, who was a fellow-commoner of the neigh-* 
bouring college. I have the honour to be well known 
to Mr. Josiah Pullen *, of our hall above mentioned; 
and attribute the florid old age I now enjoy to my 
constant morning walks up Hedington-hilly in hh 
cheerful company. If the gentleman be still living, 
I hereby give htm my humble service. But as I was 
going to say, I contracted in my early youth an in- 
timate friendship with young Mr, Lizard, of North- 
amptonshire.' He was sent for, a little before he 
was of bachelor's standing, to be married to Mrs. 
Jane Lizard, an heiress, whose father would have it 
80 for the sake of the name. Mr. Ambrose knew 
nothing of it till he came to Lizard-hail on Satur- 
day night, saw the young lady at dinner the next 
day, and was married, by order of his father, Sir 
Ambrose, between eleven and twelve the Tuesday 
following. Some years aflcr, when my friend came 
to be Sir Ambrose himself^ and finding upon proof 
of her, that he had lighted upon a good wife, he gave 
the curate who joined their hands the parsonage of 
Welt, not far off Wellingborough +. My friend was 
married in the year 62, iind every year following fof 
eight<;en years together 1 left the college (except 
that year wherein I was chosen fdh>w of Lincoln), 
and sojourned at Sir Ambrose's for the months of 
June, Jul)^ and August. 1 remember very well, 
that it was on the 4ih of July in the year 1674*, that 
I was reading in an arbour to my friend, and stopped 



• 



See Wood's Alhenos Oxon. vol. ii. p. 215. c;'.:t. 1691. 
t This iti a niixtuvfr of U-uih and fiction ! A. 
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of a sadden, observing he did not attend. > La3r by 
your book/ said he» * and let us take a turn in the* 
grass-walk, for I have something to say to yon.* 
After a silence for about £Drty j^ards, walkii^ both 
of us with our eyes downward, one big to hear, the, 
other to speak a -matter of great importance. Sir Am- 
brose expressed himsdlf to this effect : * My good 
friend,' said he, * you may have observed that from- 
the fiist moment I was in your company at Mr. Wil<> 
Us's chambers at University college, I ever after 
sought and courted you: that indination towards 
you has improved from similitude of manners, if I 
may so say, when I tell you I have not observed in 
any man a greater candour and simplicity of mind 
dian in yourself. You are a man that are not in-- 
clined to launch into the world, but prefer security 
and ease in a collegiate or single life, to going into, 
the cares which necessarily attend a public dnurac- 
ter, or that of a master of a &mily. jTou see with- 
in my son Marmaduke, my only child; I have a 
thousand^ anxieties upon me concerning him» the 
gr^er part of which I would transfer to you, and 
when I do so, I would make it, in plain Engtisli, 
worth your while.' He would not let me speak, but 
proceeded to inform*me that he had laid the whole 
scheme of lus af&irs upon that foundation. As soon 
as we went into the house, he gave me a bill upon 
his goldsmith * in London, of two thousand pounds, 
•Mi told me with that he had purchased me, with all 
the talents I was master of, to be of his family, to 
educate his son, and to do all that should ever lie 
in my power for the service of him and his to my 
life's f nd, according to such powers, trusts, and in- 
structions, as I should hereafter receive. 

The reader will here make many speeches for 



* A banker was called a goldsmith in 1713. 
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-met and, wilhout doubt, suppose I to^d my friend he 
had retaked me with a fortune to do that which I 
should have thought myself obliged to by friendship: 
but, as he was. a prudent man, and acted upon rules 
of life, wUdi were least liable to the variation of 
humour, time» or seaaooy I was contented to be 
obliged by him his own way ; and believed I should 
never enter into any alliance which should divert me 
from pursuing the interests of his family, of which 
1 should hereafter understand myself a member* Sir 
Ambrose told me> he should lay no injunction upon 
me which, should be inconsistent with any incarna- 
tion I might have hereafter to change my conditioq. 
AH he meant wasi in general, to insure his family 
Jrem that pest of great estates, the mercenary men 
oC business who act for them, and in a few. years 
beoome creditors to their masters in greater sums 
than half the income of their lands amounts to, 
though it is visible all which gave rise to their 
wedth was a slight salary, for turning all the rest, 
both estate and credit of that estate, to tlie use of 
their principals* To this purpose we had a very Ions 
conference. that evening, the chief point of which 
was, that his only child Marmaduke was from that 
hour under my care^ and I was encaged to turn all 
.my thoughts to the service of the child in particular^ 
•and all the concerns of the family in general. My 
most excellent friend was so well satisfied with, my 
behavioui^ that he made me his executor, and guar* 
dian to his son* My own conduct during that time, 
and my manner of educating his son Marmaduke to 
manhood, and the interest I had in him to the time 
of -hb death also, with my present conduct towards 
the numerous descendants of my old friend, will 
-make, possibly, a series of history of common life, 
•as useful as the relations of the more pompous pas- 
sages in th^ lives of princes and statesmen. The wi- 

c 2 
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dow of Sir Ambrose, and the no lees worthy rdict 
of' Sir Marmaduke, are- both living at this time. 

I am to let the reader know, that his chief enter- 
tainment will arise from what passes at the tea-table 
of my Lady Lizard. That lady is now in the forty- 
sixth year of her age, was married in the beginning 
of her sixteenth, is blessed with a numerous o&pring 
of each sex, no less tbanfour sons and five daughters. 
She was tiie mother of this large family befoi« she 
arrived at her thirtieth year : about which time site 
lost her husband Sir Marmaduke Lizard, a gentle- 
man of great virtue and generosity. He left behind 
him an improved paternal estate of six thousand 
pounds a year to his eldest son, and one year's reve- 
nue in ready money as a portion to each youneer 
child. My lady's christian name is Aspasia; anoaa 
it may give a certain dignity to our style to mention 
her by that name, we beg leave at discretion to say 
Lady Lizard or Aspasia, according to the. matter 
we shall treat of. When she shall be consulting 
about her cash, her rents, her household afi&irs, we 
will Use the more familiar name ; and when she is 
employed in the forming the minds and sentiments 
of her children, exerting herself in the acts of cha- 
rity, or speaking of matters of religion or piety, for 
the elevation of style we will use the word Aspasia. 
Aspasia is a lady of great understanding and noble 
spirit. She has passed several years in widowhood, 
with that abstinent enjoyment of life, which has 
done honour to her deceased husband, and devolved 
reputation upon her children. As she has both sons 
and daughters marriageable, she is visited by many 
on that account, but by many more for her own 
merit. As ther^ is no circumstance in human life, 
which may not directly or indirectly concern a wo- 
man thus related:^ there will be abundant matter olier 
'itself from passages in this family, to aupply my 
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readers wkh diverting and perhaps useful notices 
for their conduct in all the incidents of human life. 
Placing money on^ mortoagesy in the funds, upon 
bottomry^ and almost all other ways of improving 
the fortune of a family, are practised by my Lady 
Lizard with the b^st skill ana advice* 

The members of this family t their cares, passions, 
interests, and diversions, shall be represented from 
time to time, as news from the tea-table of so accom- 
plished a woman as the intdligent and discreet Lady 
lizard* 
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Quacquid eU Uhtdf quod agniit, quod sapii, guod vuU^ quod viget, 
^ cfdeste et dmnum ett, 06 eamque rem atemum sU necesse est. 

CXCSRO. 

Whatever that be, which thinks, which understands, which 
wills, which acts, it is 8omeMun|| celestial and divine, and, 
is|i90 <h9t account, must necessarily be eternal. 

I AM diverted from th^ account I was giving the 
towi» of my particular concerns, by castinff my eye 
upon a treatise which I could not overlooK without 
an inexcusable negligence, and want of concern for 
all the civil as-wellas religious interests of mankind. 
This piece has for its title A Discourse of Free- think- 
ing, occasioned by the rise and growth of a Sect called 
Free-thinkers*. The author very raetliodically en- 

* By Anthony Collins. 

c'S 
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ters upon his- argument, and says, * By free-thinkin^» 
I mean the use of the understanding in endeavouring 
to find out the meaning of any proposition whatso- 
ever, in considering the nature of the evidence for 
or against, and in judging of it according to the 
seeming force or weakness of the eiridenee.* As soon 
418 he has delivered this definition, from which one 
would expect he did not design to show a particular 
inclination for or against any thing before he had 
considered it, he gives up all title to the character of 
a free-thinker, with the most apparent prejudice 
a^nst a body of men, whom of all other a good man 
would be most careful not to violate, I mean men in 
holy orders. Persons who have devoted themselves 
to the service of Grod, are venerable to all who fear 
him ; and Jt is a certain characteristic of a dissolute 
aud ungoverned mind, to rail or speak disrespect- 
fully of them in general. It is certain, that la so 
great a crowd ot men some will intrude who are of 
tempers very unbecoming their function: but lie- 
cause ambition and avarice are sometimes lodged hi 
that bosom which ought to be the dwelling of sanc- 
tity and devotion, must this unreasonable author vi- 
lify the whole order ? He has not taken the least 
care to disguise his being an enemy to the persons 
against whom he writes, nor any where granted that 
the institution of religious men to serve at the altar, 
and instruct such who are not as wise as himself, is 
at all necessary or desirable; but proceeds, without 
the least apology, to undermine their credit, and frus- 
trate their labours : whatever clergymen, in disputes 
'against each other, have unguardedly uttered, is 
here recorded in such a manner as to affect religion 
itself, by wrestine concessions to its disadvantage 
from its own teachers. If this be true, as sure any 
roan that reads the discourse must allow it is ; and 
if religion is the strongest tie of human society; in 
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what manner are we to treat this our common enemy, 
who promoteS'the growth of such a sect as he calls 
freethinkers ? He that should hum a house, and 
justjYy the action hy asserting he is a free agent, 
would be. more excusable than this author in utter- 
ing what he has from the right of a free-thinker. But 
there are a set of dry, joyless, dull fellows, who want 
capacities and talents to make a figure amongst 
mankind upon .benevolent and generous principles, 
that think to- surmount their own natural meanness, 
by laying offences in th^ way of such as make it 
their endeavour to excel upon the received nfiaxims 
and honest arts of life. If it were possible to laugh 
at 80 melancholy an aflair as what hazards salvation, 
it would be no unpleasant inquiry to ask what satis- 
factions they ret^p, what extraordinary gratification 
of sense, or what delicious libertinism this sect of 
free-thinkers enjoy, afler getting loose of the lawd 
which confine the passions of other men ? Would 
it not b^ a matter of mirth to find, af^erall, that the 
heads of this growing sect are sober wretches, who 
prate whole evenings over coffee, and have not them- 
seWes fire enough to be any ^ further debauchees, 
than merely in principle ? These dages of iniquity 
are, it seems, themselves only speculatively wicked*, 
and are contented that all the abandoned young men 
of theag^ are kept safe from reflection by dabbling 
in their rhapsodies, without tasting the pleasures for 
which their doctrines leave them unaccountable. 
Thus do heavy mortals only gratify a dry pride of 
heart, give up the- interests of another world, with- 
out enlargiAg their gratifications in this : but it is 
certain there are a sort of men that can puzzle truth, 
that cannot enjoy the satisfaction of it. This same 
^ee-thinker iaa creiature unacquainted with the emo* 
tions which possess great minds when they are turn* 
cd tor religion^ and it is apparent that he is un- J 
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touched wilh any such sensation as the rapt«rJ3 of 
devotion. Whatever one of these scorners may: thinks 
Ihey certainly want parts to be devout; and a sense 
of piety towards heaven^ as well as. Ae sense of any 
thing elsot is lively and warm in proportion to |hefa> 
culties of the head and heart* This gentleman may be 
assured he has not a taste for what he pvetends to 
decry» and the poor man is certMnly more a block- 
head than an atheist* I must repeat, that he wants 
.capacity to rdish what true piety is ; and he is asca* 
pable of writing an heroic poem as making a fervent 
prayer. When men are thus low and narrow in their 
apprehensions of things, and at the same time vain, 
they are naturally led to think every thing they do 
not understand, not to be undetstood. Their con* 
tradiciion to what is urged by others, is a necessary 
consequence oT their incapacity to receive.it* The 
atheistical fellows who appeared in the last age did 
not serve the devil for nou^t, but revdled in ex* 
«esses' suitable to their principles; while Jn these 
iunbappy days mischief is done for mischief's sake* 
These free-thinkers, who lead the lives of reduse 
students for no other purpose but to disturb the sen- 
timents of oUier men, put me in mind of the moo* 
^trous recreation of those late wild youths, who, 
.without provocation, had a wantonness in stabbing 
and defacing those tliey met with* When suca 
writers as this, who has no spirit but that of malioe, 
pretend to inform the age, mohocks^and cut-throats 
may well set up for wits and men of pleasure* 

It will be perhaps expected, that I should pro- 
duce some instances of the ill intention of this tree- 
thinker, to support the treatment I here give him* la 
his 5*Zd page ne says, 

. < Secondly, The priests throughout the world differ 
about scriptures, and the authority cf scriptures. 
.Jiic Bramiqs have a book of scripture called the 
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shaster. The Persees have their zunilavastavr. Tlie 
Bonzes of China have books written by the disciples 
of Fo-he, whom they call the * God and Saviour of 
the world, who ufas bora to teach the way of salva- 
tion, and to give satisfaction for all men's sins.' The 
Talapoinrof Siam have a book of scripture written 
by SommoDocodom, who, the Siamese say, was 
' born of a virgin, and was the God expected by the 
universe/ The Dervises have their alcoran/ 

I believe there is no on 3 will dispute the author's 
great impartiality in setting down the accounts of 
these difterent religions. And I think it is pretty 
evident he delivers the matter with an air whicli be- 
trays that the history of ' one born of a virgin' has 
as much authority with him from St. Sommonocodom 
as from St. Matthew. Tlius he treats revelation. 
Then as to ]:diilosophy, he tells you, p. IS6, ^ Cicero 
produces this as an instance of a probable opinion, 
that they who study philosophy do not believe there 
are any Qods ;' and then, from consideration of va** 
rious notions, he affirms Tully concludes, < (hat there 
can be nothing after death.' 

As to what he misrepresents of Tully, the short 
sentence on the head of this paper is enough to op-' 
pose ; but who caa have patience to reflect upon the 
assemblage of impostures among which our author 
places the religion of his country ? As for my part, 
I cannot see any possible interpretation to give this 
work, but a design to subvert and ridicule the au- 
thority of scripture* The peace and tranquillity of 
the nation, and regards even above those, are so 
much concerned in this matter, that it is difficult to 
express sufficient sorrow for the offender, or indig- 
n 4tion against him. But if ever man deserved to be 
denied the common bene6t8 of air and water, it i% 
tb^ author of A Discourse pf Free- thin king* 
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It matters not how false or forc'd. 
So tlie best things be said o* th* worst ; 
It goes for nothing when *tis said, 
Oiuy the arrow^s drawn to tb* heady 
Whether it be a swan or goose 
They level at: So shepherds use 
To s^t the same mark on the hip 
Both of their sound and rottoti sheep. 

Though most things which are wrong in their own 
nature are at once confessed and absolved in that 
single word Castom ; yet there are some which, as 
they have a dangerous tendency, a thinking man will 
the less excuse on that very account. Among these 
I cannot but reckon the common practice of dedica- 
tionSf which is of so much the worse consequence, as 
it is generally used by the people of politeness, and 
whom a learned education for the most part ought to 
have inspired with nobler and juster sentiments. This 
prostitution of praise is not onlv 8 deceit upon the 
gross of mankind, who take their nbtiob of charac* 
ters from the learned ; but also the better sort must 
by this means lose some part at least of that desire of 
fame which is tlie incentive to generous actions, when 
they find it promiscuously bestowed on the merito- 
rious and undeserving : nay, the author himself, let 
htm be supposed to have ever so true a value' for the 
patron, can find no terms to express it, but-what have 
been already used; and rendered suspected by fiat« 
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ierers. Even truth it^lf in a dedication is like an 
bonest man in a disguise or vi2sor-ma8k, and will- 
appear a cheat by being dressed so like one. Thought 
the merit of the person is beyond dispute^ I see no* 
reason that because Qiae man is eraineQt, therefore 
another has a right to be inspertinetit and throw* 
praiaes in hi? face. 'Tis just the reverse of the prac-^ 
tice of the ancient Romans, when a person was ad^ 
vanced to triumph for his services. As they hired 
people to rail at him in that circumi|taiice to make 
him as humble as they could, we have fellows to flat*^ 
ter him, and make him as proud asthey can. Sup- 
posing the writer not to be npercei^ary, yet tlie great 
man is no more in reason obliged to thank him for 
his picture in a dediciLtion, than to thank a painter 
for that on a sign* post; except it be a less injury to 
touch tlie most sacred part. of him, his character^ 
than to make free with his countenance only. I 
should think nothing justified me in this point, but 
the patron's permission beforehand, that I should 
draw him as like as I could ; whereas most authors. 
proceed in this a^r just as a dauber I have heard of, 
who, not being able to draw portraits after the life, 
was used to paint faces at random, and look out af- 
terwards for people whom he might persuade to be 
like them. To express my notion of the thing in a 
word : to say more to a man than one thinks, with a 
prospect of interest, is dishonest ; and without it,, 
foolisli. And whoever has had success in such an un- 
dertaking, must of necessity, at once, think himself 
in his heart a knave for having done it, and his patron 
a fool for having believed it. 

I have, sometimes been entertained with consider- 
ing dedications in no very common light.^ By ob-, 
serving what qualities our writers think it will be 
most pleasing to others to compliment them with, 
one may form some judgement which are most so tot 
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themselves ; and in consequence, what sort of people 
they are. Without this view one can read very tew 
dedications! t>ut will give us cause to wonder how 
such things cam^ to be said at all, or how they were 
said to such persons? I have known a hero compli*- 
mentie^l upon the decent majesty and state he aS" 
sumed after victory, and a nobleman of a different 
character applauded for his condescension to infe- 
riors. This would have seemed very strange to me, 
but that I happened to know the authors. He whd 
made the first compliment was a lof^y gentleman, 
whose air and gart discovered when he had published 
a new book; and the other tippled every night with 
the fellows who laboured at the press while his own 
writings were working off. It is observable of the 
female poets and ladies dedicatory, that here (as 
elsewhere) they far exceed us in any strain or rant. 
As beauty is the thing that sex are piqued' upon, 
they speak of it generally in a more elevated style 
than is used by the men. They adore in the satne 
manner as they would be adored. So wheh the au- 
thoress of a famous modern romance * begs a young 
nobleman^s permission to pay him her < kneeling ado- 
rations,' I am far from censuring the expression, as 
some critics would do, as deficient in grammar or 
sense ; but I reflect, that adorations paid in that posr 
ture are what a lady might expect herself, and ray 
wonder immediately ceatses. These, when they flat- 
ter most, do but as they would be done unto : for as 
none arc iso much concerned at being injured by ca- 
lumnies, as they who are 'readiest to cast them upon 
their neighbours ; so it is certain none are so guilty 
of flattery to others, as those who most ardently de- 
sire it tliemselves. 

* MVs. Manley, authoress oC the McuK^rs from the New 
Atalantis. 
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What led me into these thoughts, was a dedication 
I happened upon this rooming. The reader must 
understand that I treat the least instances or rcnMiins' 
of ingenuity with respect, in what places soever found, 
ov under whatever circumsta icos of disadvantage. 
From thh love to letters I have been so happy in my 
searches after knowledge, that I have found unvalued 
repositories of learning in the lining of bandboxes. I 
look upon these pasteboard edifices, adorned with the 
fragments of the ingenious, with the same veneration 
as antiquaries upon ruined buildings, whose walls 
preserve divers inscriptions and- names, which are no. 
where else to be founa in the world. This morning, 
when one of the lady Lizard's daughters was looking 
over some hoods and ribands, brought by her tire- 
woman, with great care and diligence, 1 employed 
no less in examining the box which contained them; 
it was lined with certain scenes of a tragedy, written 
(as appeared by part of the title there extant) by 
one of the (air sex. What was most legible was thW 
dedication ; which, by reason of the largeness of the 
characters, was least defaced by those gothic orna^ 
ments of flourishes and foliage, wherewith the com- 
pilers of these sort of structures do often industri- 
ously obscure the works of the learned. As much 
of it as I could read with any ease, t shall commu- 
nicate to the reader, as follows : 

c *#* Though it is a kind of profanation to ap- 
proach' your grace with so poor an offering, yet .when 
1 reflect how acceptable a sacriBce of first^ruits was 
'to Heaven in the earliest and purest ages of religion, 
that they were honoured with solemn feasts, and con- 
secrated to altars by a divine command, * * * upon 
that consideration, as an argument of particular 
zeal, I dedicate ***. It is impossible to behold you 
without adoring ; yet, dazzled and awed by the glory 
that surrounds you, men feel a sacred power, that 

VOL. I. i> 
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refines their fiames, and renders them pure as those 
we ought to offer to th^ Deity. ^^* The shrine is 
worl4i the divinity that inhabits it.. In your grace 
we see what woman was befwe she fell, how nearly 
allied to the purity and perfection of angels. And 

WB ADORB AMD BLBSS THE GLORIOUS WORK !* 

Undoubtedly these, and other periods of this most 
pious dedication, could not but convince the duchess 
of what the eloquent authoress assures her at the end, 
that she was^her servant with. most ardent devotion. 
I think this a pattern of a new sort of style, not yet 
taken notice of by the critics, which is above the 
sublime, and may be called the celestial ; that is^, 
when the most sacred phrases appropriated to the 
honour of the Deity are applied to a mortal of good 
quality. As I am naturally emulous, I cannot but 
endeavour, in imitation of this lady, to be the- in- 
ventor, or, at least, the first producer of a kind of 
dedication very different from hers and most others, 
since it has not a word but what the author religi- 
ously thinks in it. It may serve for almost any book, 
either prose or verse, that has been, is$ or shall be. 
published, and might run in this manner : 

The Author to Himself. 

MOST HONOURED SIR, 

These labours, upon many considerations, so pro-* 
perly belong to none as to you. First, as it was your . 
most earnest desire alone that could prevail upon me 
to make them public. Then as I am secure (fron^ 
that constant indulgence you hav^ ever shown toal( 
which is mine) that no man will so readily take them 
into protection, or so zealously defend them. More- 
over, there is none can so soon discover the beauties ; 
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and there are some parts, which it is possible few 
besides yourself are capable of understanding. Sir, 
the honour, affection, and value I have for you are 
beyond expression ; as great, I am sure^ or greater, 
than- any man else can bear you. As for any defects 
which others may pretend to discover in you, I do 
faithfully declare I was never able to perceive them ; 
and doubt not but those persons are actuated purely 
by a spirit of malice or envy, the inseparable atten- 
dants on shining merit and parts,' such as I have al- 
ways esteemed yours to be. It may perhaps be look- 
ed upon as a kind of violence to modesty, to say this 
to you in public : but you may believe me, it is no 
more than I have a thousand times thought of you 
in private. Might I follow the impulse of my sOUl, 
'there is no subject I could launch into with more 
pleasure than your panegyric. But since sonpething 
'IS due to modesty, let me conclude by telling you, 
that there is nothing so much 1 desire as to know 
you more thoroughly than I have yet the happiness 
of doing. I may then hope to be capable to do you 
some real service ; but till then can only assure you 
that I shall continue to be, as I am more than any 
man alive. 

Dearest Sir, 

your affectionate friend, and 

the greatest of your admirers. 
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Laudantur amiti prole pucryHree, 

HoR. 4. Od. V. 23. 

Tlic mother's virtues in the daughter shine. 

I HAVE in my second paper mentioned the family 
into which I was retained by the friend of my youth ; 
and given the reader to understand, that .my obliga^ 
tions to it are such as miglit well naturalize me into 
the interests of it. They have, indeed, had their de^ 
served effect ; and if it were possible for a man who 
has never entered into the state of marriage to know 
the instincts of a kind father to an honourable and 
numerous house, I may say 1 liave done it. 1 do not 
know but my regards, in some considerations, have 
been more useful than those of a father ; and as ( 
wanted all that tenderness which is the bias of incli- 
nation in men towards their own offspring, I have had 
a greater command of reason when I was to judge of 
what concerned my. wards, and consequently was 
not promoted, by my partiality and ^ndness to- 
wards their persons, to transgress against their in- 
terests. 

As the ^male part of a family is the more con- 
stant and immediate object of care and protection, 
and the more liable to misfortune or dishonour, as 
being in themselves more sensible of the former, and 
from custom and opinion for less offences more ex- 
posed to the latteir ; I shall begin with the more de- 
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licate part of my guardianship, tiic women of the 
family of Lizard. The ancient and religious lady, 
the dowager of my friend Sir Ambrose, has for some 
time estranged herself from conversation, and admits 
only of the visits of her Qwn family. The observa- 

-tion, that old people remember best those things 
which entered into their thoughts when their memo- 
ries were in dieir full ^ren^th.and vigour,>is very re- 
markably exemplified in this good lady and myself 

.when we are in conversation; I choose indeed to go 
thither, to divert anyan&iety or weariness which at 
any time I find grow upon me from any present busi- 
ness or care. It is' said, that a little mirth and diver- 
sion are what recreate the spirits upon those occa- 
sions: but there is a kind of sorrow from which I 
draw a OMisolation that strengthens my faculties and 

-enlarges my mmd beyond any thing that can Bow 
frqip merriment. When we meet, we soon get over 
any occurrence which passed the day before, and are 
in a moment harried back to those days which only 
we call good ones ; the passages of the times when 

• we were in fashion, with the countenances, behavi- 
oar, and jollity, so much, forsooth, above what any 
appear in now, are present to our imaginations, and 
almost to our very eyes. This conversation revives 
to us the memory of a friend, that was more than a 
brother to me; of a husband, that was dearer than 
life to her : discourses about that dear. and worthy 

' man gencs«]ly send her to her closet, and me to the 
diqiatch of sonie necessary business, which regards 

. the remains, I would say the numerous descendants, 
of my generous friend. I am got, 1 know not how, 
out m what I was going to say of this lady ; which 
was, that she is .&r gone towards a better world ; and 
I mention her (only with respect to this) as slie is 

-the object of veneration to those who are derived 

. from her ; whose behaviour towards her may« be an 

p 3 
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example to others> and make the generality of youn|^ 
paopM apprehend, that when the ancient are past alt 
offloet or lifei it it tlien the yt>un^ are to exert them- 
•elvot in their most laudable duties towards them. 

The widow of Sir Marmaduke is to be considered 
in a very different view. My lady is not in the shin- 
ina bloom of life, but at those years wherein the gra- 
tinoationi of an ample fortjjne, those of pomp and 
equipaffei of being much esteemed, muph visited, and 

aenerauy admired, are usually more strongly pursued 
lan in younger days. In this condition she might 
very well add the pleasures of courtship^ and the 

Itratetlil persecufion of being followed by a crowd of 
overs } but she is an excellent mother and great ceco- 
nomist ; which oonsideratiohs, joined with the plea- 
aure of livinff her own way, preserve her agab^t the 
intrusion of love. I will, not say that my lady has 
not a seci*ct vanity in being still k jfine woman, and 
neglecting those addresses to which perhaps we in 
|)art owe ner constancy in that her neglect. 

Her daughter Jane, her eldest child of that sex, is 
in the twenty- third year of her age, a. lady who forms 
liertelf after the pattern of her mother ; but in my 
judgement, as she happens to be extremely like her, 
ihtt somutimcs mokes her court unskilfuUy, in affect- 
ing that likeness in her very mien, whicn gives the 
mother an uneasy sense, that Mrs. Jane realJy is what 
her parent has a mind to continue to be; but it is po8< 
iiible I am too obaervinff in this particulac^ and this 
niigiu be overlooked m them both, in respect to 
greater circumstances : for Mrs. Jane is the right 
hand of her mother ; it is her study and constant en • 
deavour to assist her in the management of her 
household, to keep all idle whispers from her, and 
discourage them before they can come at her from 
any other hand ; to enforce every thing that makes 
for the merit of her brothers and sisters towards her, 
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as well as the diligence and cheerfulness of her ser- 
vants* It is by Mrs Jane's nianaffement that th<i 
whole family is governed, neither by love nor fear, 
but a certain reverence which is composed of both. 
Mrs* Jane is what one would call a perfect good 
young woman ; but neither strict piet^, diligence in 
domestic |iffiurs, nor ^ny other avocation, have pre- 
served her against love, which she bears to a young 
gentleman of great expectation but small fortuiie, 
at the same time that men of very great estates ask 
her of her mother. . My lady tells her that pcUdence 
roust give way to passion : so that Mrs. Jane, if I 
cannot accommodate the matter, must conquer more 
than one passion, and out of prudence banish the man 
she loves, and marry the man she hates* 

The next daughter is Mrs. Annahell^ who has a 
very lively wit, a great deal of good sense, is . very 
pretty, but gives me much trouble for her from a cer- 
tain dishonest cunning! know in.lier ; she can seem 
blind and careless^ and full of lierself 0|lJY^ and en- 
tertain with twenty affected vanities, whikt she Ia 
observing all the company, laying up store foe lidi-t 
cule ; and in a word, is selfish, and interested under 
all tlie aereeable qualities in the world. Alas ! what 
shall I ck> with this girl? 

Mrs. Cornelia passes away her time very much in 
reading and diat with so great an attention, that it 
gives her the air of a student, and has an ill effect 
upon her, as she is a fine young woman ; tlic giddy 
art of tbe sex will have it she is in love ; none will aU 
low that she affects so niuch being alone, but lor want 
of particular company. I Ikave trailed at ron>ances 
before her, for fear of her falling into those deep stu- 
dies : she has fallen in with my humour that way for 
the time, but, I know not how,, my imprudent prohi- 
bition has, it seems, only excked her curiosity ^ and 
1 am afraid she is better read than 1 knowof^ for slie 
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said of a glass of water id which she was going to 
wash her hands afWr dinner, dipping her iiogers with 
a pretty lovely air, < It is crystalline.' I sliall ex- 
amine further, and wait for clearer proofs. 

Mrs. Betty is ( I cannot by what means or methods 
imagine) grown mightily acquainted with what passes 
in the town ; ahe knows all that matter of my lord 
. auch-a-one's leading my lady such-a-one out from the 
play; she is prodigiously acquainted, allof aaudden» 
with the world, and asked her sister Jane the otKer 
day in an argument, < Dear sister, how should you 
know any thing, that hear nothing but what we do in 
our own family ?' I do not much like her maid. . 

Mrs. Mary, the youngest daughter,, whom they 
rally and call Mrs. Ironside, because I have named 
her the Sparkler, is the very quintessence of good- 
nature and generosity ; she is the perfi^ct picture of 
her grandfather ; and if one can imagine all good qua- 
lities which adorn human life become- feminine, the 
seeds, nay, the blossom of them, are apparent in Mrs. 
Mary. It is a weakness I ^cannot get over, (fot how 
• ridiculous is a regard to the bodily perfections of a 
man who is dead!) but I cannot resist ^y partiality 
to this child, for being so like her grandmther; how 
oflen have I turned fron^ ber^ to hide the melting of 
. my heart -when she has been tsdking to me ! I am 
. sure the child has no skill in it» for artifice could not 
dwell under that visage; but if I am absent a day 
^ from Uie family, she is sure to be at my Iddging the 
flext roerning to know what is the matter. 

At the head of these children, who have very plen- 

. tiful fortunes, provided they many with mine and 

their mother's consent, is my Lady lAzsfA ; who, you 

caDnot.doubt,is very well visited. Sir William Oger, 

and his son idmoBt at^ge, are frequently at our house 

. on a double iconsideration. The knight is willing 

. ( for so he very gallantly expresses himself) to marry 
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the mother, or he will consent, whether that be so or 
not, that his soa Oliver shall take any one of the 
daughters Noll likes best. 

Mr. Rigburt of the same county, who gives in his 
estate much larger^ and Iiis family more ancient, of- 
fers to deal with us for twp daughters. 

Sir Harry Pandolf has writ word from his seat in 
the country, that he also is much inclined to an alli- 
aoce with the Lizards, which he has declared in the 
following letter to my lady ; she showed it me this 
momiog; 

MADAM, 

I have heard your daughters very well spoken of: 
and tbough I have very great offers in ray own neigh*. 
bourhood, and heard the small-pox is very rife at 
London, I will send my. eldest son to see them, pro- 
vided that by vour ladyship's answer, and your liking 
of the rent-roU which! send herewith, your ladyship 
assures me he shall have one of them, for I do not 
think to have my son refused by any woman ; and so, 
Madam, I conclude, 

Your most humble Servant, 

Henry Pandolf. 
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J HAVE dispat9hed. my young women, and theiown 
has them among them ; it is necessary for the eluci- 
dation of my future discourses, which I desire ma)- b^ 
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deneminated, as they are tlie precepts of a ts uardian, 
Mr. Ironside's Arecautions ; I say it is> afler what has 
been already dedared, in the next place necessary to 
ghre an account of the males of this worthy fkmily, 
whose annals I am writing. The affiurs of women be^ 
ing chiefly domestic, and not made up of so many cir- 
ciunslances as the duties of men are, I fear I can- 
not dispatch the account of the males under my care. 
In. so few words as I did the explanation winch re- 
garded my women. 

Sir Harry Lizaid, of the county of Nofthampto»> 
son and heir of the late Sir Marmaduke, is now en- 
tered unon the twenty-sixth year of his age, and is 
now at lus seat in theobuntry. 

The esute at present in his hands is above three 
Ihoosapd a year after payment of taxes, and all ne- 
cessary chai^^ whatsoever. He is a man of good 
understanding, but not at aU what is usually called a 
jnan of shining parts. -His virtues are mu<»i greater 
than accomplishments, as to his conversation. But 
.when you come to consider his conduct with relation 
to his manners and fortune, it would be a very great 
injury not to allow him [to be] a very fine gentleman. 
It Jias been carefully provided in his education, that 
he sliould be very ready at calculations. This gives 
him a quick alarm inwardly upon all undertakings ; 
and in a much shorter time than is usual with men 
who are not versed in business, he is master of the 
question before him, and can instantly inform himself 
with great exactness in the matter of profit or loss 
that snail arise from any thing proposed to him. The 
same capacity, joined to an honest nature, makes him 
very just to other men, as well as to himself. His 
payments are very punctual, and I dare answer he 
never did, nor ever will, undertake any piece of build- 
ing, or any ornamental improvement of )m house, 
garden, park, or lands, before the money is in his own 
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pocket, wherewith he is to pay for such undertakiog. 
He is too good to purchase labourers or artificers (as 
by this means he certainly could) at an under rate; 
but he has by this mean8> what I think he deserves 
from his superior prudence^ the dioice of all who are 
most knowing and able to serve him. With his 
ready money the builder, mason, and carpenter, are 
enabled to make, their market of gentlemen in his 
neighbourhood, who inconsiderate^ employ them ; 
and often pay thefir undertakers by sale of some of 
their land : whereas, were the lands on which those 
improvements are made sold to the artificers, the 
buildings would be rated as lumber in the purchase* 
Sir Harry has for ever a year's income, to extend 
his charity, serve his pleasures, or regale his friends* 
His servants, his cattle, his goods, speak their mai|y 
ter a rich man. Those about his person, as his bai- 
liff, tlte groom of his chamber, and his butler, have a 
dieerful, not a gay air: the servants below them seem 
to live in plenty, but not in wantopness. As Sir 
Harry is a young man, and of an active disposition, 
his best figure is on horse- back. . But before I speak 
of that, I should acquaint you, that during his infancy., 
all the young gentlemen of the neighbourhood were 
welcome to a part of the house, which was called the 
school ; where, at tlie charge of the family, there was 
a grammar-jnaster, a plain sober mdn, maintained 
(with a salary, besides his diet, of fifly pounds a year) 
to instruct all such children of gentlemen or lower 
people, as would partake of his education* As they 
grew up, they were allowed to ride out with him upon 
bis horses. There were always ten or twelve for the 
saddle in readiness, to attend him and his favourites, 
in the choice of whom he showed a good disposition^ 
and distributed his kindness among them, by turns^ 
with great good-natui*e. All horses both for the 
saddle and swift draught, were very well bitted, and 
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n skiirul rider, with a nding-house, ivhdrein lie (the 
riding-master) commanded^ had it in order to teach 
any gentlenoan's son of the county that would please 
to learn that exercise. We found our account in 
this proceeding, as well in real profit, as in esteem 
and power in the country; for as the whole shire is 
now possessed by gentlemen who owe Sir Harry a 
part of education which they all value themselves 
upon (their horsemanship), they prefer his horses to 
all others, and it is 10 per cent, in the price of a steed, 
which appears to come out of his riding- house. 

By this means it is, that Sir Harry, as I was going 
to say, makes the best figure on horseback, for his 
usual hours of being in the field are well known; and 
at those seasons the neighbouring gentlemen, his 
fiends and school-fellows, take a pleasure in giving 
him their company, with their servants well behaved, 
and horses well commanded. 

I cannot enough applaud Sir Harry for a particular 
care in his horses. He not only bitts all which are 
ridden, but also all which are for th6 coach or swift 
draught, for grace adds mightily to the price of 
strength; and he finds his, account in it at all mar- 
kets, more especially fo? the coach or troop horses, 
of which that county produces the most strong and 
ostentatious. To keep up a breed for any use what- 
ever, he gives plates for the best performing horse ia 
every way in which that animal can be serviceable. 
There is such a prize for him that trots best, such for 
the best walker, such.for the best galloper, such for 
the best pacer ; then for him who draws most in such 
a time to such a place, then to him that carries best 
sjuch a load on his back. He delights in this« and 
has an admirable fancy in the dress of the riders ; 
aonte admired country girl is to hold the prize, her 
lovers to trot, and noi to mend their pace into a gal- 
lop, when^^ey are out-trotted by a rfval ; some known 
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country wit to come upon the best pacer { these and 
the nke little joyful arts, gain him the love of ail who 
do not know bis worth, and the esteem of all who do,. 
Sir Harry is no friend to the race-horse ; he is of opi* 
nion it is inhuman that animals should be put upoa 
their utmost strength and mettle- for our diversion 
only. However, not to be particular, he puts in for 
the queen's plate every year, with orders to his ridei^ 
never to win or be distanced ; and, like a good coun- 
try gentleman, says, it is a fault in all ministries that 
they encourage no kind of horses but those which are 
swift. , 

As I write lives, I dwell upon ^mall matters, being 
of opinion with Plutarch, that little circumstances 
.show the real man better than things of greater mo. 
inent. But good economy is the characteristic of the 
Lizards. I remember a circumstance about six years 
ago, that gave me hopes he would one time or other 
make a figure in parliament ; for he is a landed man« 
and considers his interest, though he is such, to be 
impaired or promoted according to the Btalt of trade« 
When he wa^ but twenty years old, I took an oppor- 
tunity in his presence, to ask an intelligent woollen- 
draper, what he gave for his shop, [at] the corner of 
'Change-alley ? The shop is I believe fourteen feet 
long, and eight broad. I wan answered, Ninety 
pounds a year. I took no notice, but the thought 
descended into the breast of Sir Harry, and I saw on 
his table the next morning a computation of the value 
of land in an island consisting of so many miles, with 
so n^aiiy good ports ; the value of each part of the 
said island, as it lay to such ports, and produced such 
commodities. The whole of his ivorking was to know 
why 80 few yards near the 'Change, was so much 
better than so maoy acres in Northam[)tonshire; an^ 
what those acres in Northamptonshire would be 
worth, were there 09 trade at ijl in this island. 

VOL. I. JB 
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It makes my heart ache, when I think of this young 
inan, and consider upon what plain maxims, and in 
lieliat ordinary methods men of estate may do good 
ivherever they are seated ; that so many should be 
what they are ! It is certain^ that the arts which 
purchase wealth or fame will maintain them ; and I 
attribute the splendour and long continuance of this 
family to the felicity of having the genius of the 
founder of it run through all his male line. Old Sir 
Harry, the great- grandfather of this gentleman, has 
written in his own hand upon all the deeds which he 
ever signed, in the humour of that sententious age, 
this sentence, * There are four good mothers, of 
tvhom are oflen born four unhappy daughters ; truth 
begets hatred, happiness pride, security danger, and 
familiarity contempts 
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<' * Prt^tertU.curm 
Vita cUaio ■ 

S*NEC* Tra^. 

With speedy step life posts away. 

I THIS morning did myself the honour to visit Ladjr 
Lizard, and took my chair at the tea table, at the 
upper end of which that graceful woman, with her 
daughters about her, appieared to me with greater 
dignity than ever any figure, either of Venus attend- 
ee! by the Graces, I^iana with her nymphs, or any 
other celestial wha owes her being to poetry. 
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The.dis€Oursc we had there^ none being present but 
our own familj, consisted of private matters, which 
tended to the establishment of these young ladies in 
the world. My lady, I observed, had d mind to make 
mention of the proposal to Mrs. Jane, of which she is 
very fond, and I as much avoided, as being equally 
against it ; but it is by no means proper the young 
ladies should observe we ever dissent; therefore I 
turned the discourse by saying, < It was time enough 
to think of marrying a young lady, who was but three- 
and-twenty, ten years hence.* The whole table was 
alarmed at the assertion, and the Sparkler scalded her 
fingers, by leaning suddenly forward to look in my 
face : but my business at present was to make my 
court to the mother; therefore, without regarding the 
resentment in the looks of the children, < Madam/ 
said I, < there is a petulant and hasty manner prac^ 
tised in this age, in hurrying away the life of woman, 
and confining the grace and principal action of it to 
those years wherein reason and discretion are most 
feeble, humour and passion most powerful. From 
the time a young woman of quality has first appeared 
in the drawing-room, raised a whisper and cui-iosity 
of the men about her, had her health drunk in gay 
companies, and been distinguished at public assem- 
blies ; I say. Madam, if within three or four years 
of her first appearance in town, she is not disposed 
of, her beauty is grown familiar, her eyes are disarm- 
ed, and we seldom afler hear her mentioned but with 
indifference. What doubles my grief on this occasion 
is, that the more discreetly the lady behaves herself, 
the sooner is her glory extmguished. Now, Madam, 
if merit had a greater weight in our thoughts, when 
we form to ourselves agreeable characters of women, 
men would think, in making their choices, of such as 
would take care of, as well as supply children for, 
the nursery. It was not thus in the illustrious days 

e2 
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of good Queen £)izabeth. I was thi« morning turn- 
ing over a folio called, The Complete Ambassador, 
coiisisting chieflj of letters from Lord Burleigh, Earl 
of Leicester, and Sir Thomas Smith. Sir Thomas 
writes a letter to Sir Francis Walsingham, full of 
learned gallantry, wherein you may observe he pro- 
mises himself the French king's brother (who it seems 
was but a cold lover) would be quickened by seeing 
the queen in person, who was then in the thirty- 
ninth year of her age. A certain sobriety in thoughts, 
words, and action, which was the praise of that age, 
kept the fire of love alive ; and it burnt so equally, 
that it warmed and preserved, without tormenting 
and consuming, our beings. The letter I mention is 
follows : 



To the Right Worshij^td Mr. Francis Walsino* 
HAM, Ambassador, resident in France. 

SIR, 

I am sorry that so good a matter should, upon so 
nice a point, be deferred. We may say that the 
lover will do little, if he will not take the pains onco 
to see his love ; but she must first say yea, before 
he see her, or she him : twenty ways might be de- 
vised why he might come over, and be welcome, and 
possibly do more in an hour than he may in two years. 
t Cumdo ilUt qui vincit omnia, in oculis insidet^ et ex 
QCulis ejaculatur, et in oculis uiriusque videndo non 
soiuMy ut ait poeta, Jbemina xnrum, sed vir Joeminam^ 
That powerful b^ing Cupid, who conquers all things, 
resides in the eyes ; he sends out all his darts from the 
eyes : by throwing glances at the eyes (according to 
the poet) not only the woman captivates the man, but 
also the man the woman. What force, I pray you, 
can hearsay, and * I think, and I trust,' do m couipa- 
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lison of that ' cum prasens prasentcm tuetur et alio* 
quitur, et furore forntan amoris ductus, ampleditur^^ 
when they face to face see and converse with each 
other, and the lover in an ecstasy, not to be com* 
manded, snatches an embrace, and saith to himself, 
and openly that she may hear, ' Teneone te mea, an 
etiamnum tomno voluntJcemiruB videri cogi ad id quod 
maximum cupiutU ? ' Are you in my arms, my fair 
one, or do we both dream, and will women even ia 
their sleep seem forced to what they most desire ? 
If we be cold, it is our part : besides, the person, the 
sex requireth it. Why are you cold ? Is it not a 
young roan's part to be bold, courageous, and to ad- 
venture ? If he should have, he should have but 
^honorificam repulsam;' even a repulse here is glo- 
nous : the worst that can be said of him is but as of 
Phaeton, < Qiiam si non tenuity magnis tamen excidii 
ausis:* though he could not command the chariot of 
the sun, his fall from it was illustrious. So far as I 
conceive, * Hcbc est sola nostra anchora, hcec jacenda 
^ nobis alea;* this is our only anchor, this die must 
he thrown. In our instability, ' Unum momentum est 
^no momento perfectum factum, ac dictam stabilitatem 
f^cere potest ; one lucky moment would crown and 
fix all. This, or else nothing is to be looked for but 
continual dalliance and doubtfulness, so far as I can 

Your assured friend, 

Thomas Smith. 
Trom KUlingworth, 
Aug. 22,1572., 

Though my lady was in very good humour, upon 
the insinuation that, according to the Elizabeth 
*cheme, she was but just advanced above the charac* 
ter of a girl ; I found the rest of the company a 

e3 
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much disheartened that they werestil! but mere girls. 
I went on, therefore, to attribute the immature mar- 
riages which are solemnized in our days to the im- 
portunity of the men, which made it impossible for 
young ladies to remain virgins so long as they wished 
from their own inclinations, and the freedom of a sin- 
gle life. 

There is no time of our life, under what cha* 
facter soever, in which men can wholly divest them- 
selves of an ambition to be in the favour of women. 
Cardan*, a grave philosopher and physician, con« 
fesses in one of his chapters, that though he had suf> 
fered poverty, repulses, calumnies, and a long series 
of afiiictions, he never was thoroughly dejected, and 
impatient of life itself, but under a calamity which 
he suffered from the beginning of his twenty-first to 
(he end of his thirtieth year. He tells us, that the 
raillery he suffered from others, and the contempt 
which he had of himself, were afflictions beyond ex* 
pression. 1 mention this only as an argument ex« 
torted from this good and grave man, to support my 
opinion of the irresistible power of women. He adds 
in the same chapter, that there are ten thousand af- 
flictions and disasters attend the passion itself; that 
an idle word imprudently repeated by a fair woman, 
itnd vast expenses to support hf?r folly and vanity, 
every day reduce men to poverty and death ; but he 
makes them of little consideration to the miserable 
and insjgnificant condition of being incapable of then* 
favbur. 

I make no manner of difficulty 'of professing I am 
not surprised that the author has e'xpressed himself 
after this manner, with relation to love : the berpic 
Chastity so frequently professed by humourists of 

* Tbe.accoujit of Cardan g^?en here cannot be reconciled to 
t|(» tr^q^h of his i^aracter, which was, firom the moit authentic 
..^'^^••ccofintsof it, a ▼efy bad one. 
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the fair sex, generally ends in an unworthy choree, 
after having overlooked overtures to their advantage. 
It is for this reason that I would endeavour to direct, 
and not pretend to eradicate, the inclinations of the 
sexes to each other. Daily experience shows us, 
that the most rude rustic grows humane as soon as 
he is inspired hy this passion ; it gives a new grace to 
our manners, a new dignity to our minds, a new vi- 
sage to our persons. Whether we are inclined to 
liberal arts, to arms, or address in our exercise, our 
improvement is hastened by a particular object whom 
we would please. Cheerfulness, gentleness, forti- 
tude, liberality, magnificence, and all the virtues 
which adorn men, which inspire heroes, are most 
conspicuous in lovers. 1 speak of love as when such 
as are in this company are the objects of it, who 
can bestow upon their husbands (if they follow their 
excellent mother j all its joys without any of its an* 
xicties. 
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» * 'Ammum reg* 

Horn. 1. Ep a. 62. 
Gorem the imTAd* 

A GcARDTAN cannot bestow his time in any office 
taioie suitable to his character, than in representing 
the di.«a8ter$ to which we are exposed by the irregu- 
larity of our passions. 1 think 1 speak of this matter 
in A way not yet taken notice of, when I obierve that 
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they make men do things unworthy of those very 
passions. I shall illustrate this by a story I have 
lately read in the Royal Commentaries of Peru, 
wherein you behold an oppressor a most contemptible 
creature af^er his power is at an end ; and a person 
he oppressed so wholly intent upon revenge till he 
had obtained it, that in the pursuit of it he utterly 
neglected his own safety ; but . when that motive of 
revenee was at an end, returned to a sense of danger, 
in sucn a manner as to be unable to lay hold of occa- 
sions which offered themselves for certain security, 
and expose himself from fear to apparent hazards 
The motives which I speak of are not indeed so much 
to be called passions, as ill habits arising from pas- 
tions, such as pride and revenge, which are improve- 
ments of our infirmities, and are, raethinks, but scorn 
and anger regularly conducted. But to my story. 

Licenciado Esquivel, governor of the city Potocsi, 
commanded 200 men to march out of that garrison 
towards the kingdom of Tucman, with strict orders 
to use no Indians in carrying their baggage, and 
placed himself at a convenient station without the 
sates, to observe how his orders were put in execu- 
tion; he found they were wholly neglected, and 
that Indians were laden with t1)e baggage of the 
Spaniards, but thought fit to let them march by till 
the last rank of all came up, out of which he seized 
one man called Aeuire who had two Indians laden 
with his ^oods. Within few days after he was taken in 
arrest, he was sentenced to receive 200 stripes. 
Aguire represented by his friends, that he was the 
brother of a gentleman who had in his country an 
estate, with vassali^e of Indians, and hoped his birth 
would exempt him from a punishment of so much 
indignity. Licenciado persisted in the kind of pu- 
nishment he had already .pronounced ; upon which 
Aguire petitioned that it might be altered to one that 
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he should not survive ; and> though n gentlerrian, and 
from that quality not liable to suiter so ignominious 
a death, humbly besought his excellency that he 
might be hanged. But thougl) Licenciado appeared 
all his life, btfore he came into power, a person of 
an easy and tractable disposition, he was so changed 
by his office, that these applications from the unfortu- 
nate Aguire did but the more gratify his insolence j 
and during the very time of their mediation for the 
prisoner, lie insulted them also, by commanding, in 
a haughty tone, thnt his orders should be executed 
that very instant. This, as it is usual on such occa- 
sions, made the whole town flock together; but the 
principal inhabitants, abhorring the severity of Li-^ 
cenciado, and pitying a gentleman in the condition of 
Aguire, went in a body, and besought the governor 
to suspend, Jf not remit, the punishment. Their im- 
portunities prevailed on him to* defer the execution 
for eight days ; but when they came to the prison 
^ith his warrant, they found Aguire already brought 
forth stripped and mounted on an ai^s, which is the 
posture wherein the basest criminals are whipped in 
that city. His friends cried out, * Take him off! 
take him off!* and proclaimed their order for sus- 
pending his punishment; but the youth, when he 
heard that it was only put off for eight days, rejected 
the favour, and said, * All ray endeavours have been 
to keep myself from mounting this beast, and from 
the fihame of being seen naked ; but since things are 
come thus jar, let the sentence proceedi which will be 
less than the fears and apprehensions I shall have in 
these eight days ensuing : besides, I shall not need to 
give further trouble to my friends for intercession on 
•'«y behalf, which is as likely to be ineffectual as what 
haih already passed ' After he had sai'd" this, the ass 
^'as whipped rbrward, and Aguire ran the gauntlet 
According to the seniencc. "The calm manner in 
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which he resigned himself when he found his disgrace 
must be, and the scorn of dallying with it under a 
suspension of a few days, which mercy was but an- 
other form of the governor's cruelty, made it visible 
that he took comfort in some secret resolution to 
avenge the affront. 

Afier this indignity, Aguire could not be per- 
suaded Tthough the inhabitants of Potocsi often im- 
portuneu him from the spirit they saw in him) to go 
upon any military undertaking, but excused himself 
with a modest sadness in his countenance, saying, 
* that aAer such a shame as his was, death must be 
h's only remedy and consolation, which he would 
endeavour to obtain as soon as possible.* 

Under this melancholy he remained in Peru, unti{ 
the time in which the office of Esquivel expired ; 
ahet which, like a desperate man, he pursued and 
followed him, watching an opportunity to kill him, 
and wipe off the shame of the late affront,' '^Esquivel, 
being informed of tliis desperate resolution by his 
friends, endeavoured to avoid his enemy, and took i^ 
journey of three or four hundred leagues from him, 
supposing that Aguire wpuld not pursue him at such 
a distance; but iBsquivel's flight did but increase 
Aguire's speed in following. The first journe^' which 
Esquivel took was to the city of Los Reyes, being 
three hundred and twenty leagues distant ; but in les^ 
than fifteen days Aguire was there with him ; where- 
upon Esquivel took another flight, as far as to the 
city of Quito, being four hundred leagues distant 
from Los Reyes ; but in a little more than twenty 
days Aguire was again with him ; which being inti- 
mated to Esquivel, he took another leap as far as 
Cozco, which is ^\e hundred leagues from Quito ; 
but in a few* days after he arrived there, came also 
Aguire, travelling all the way on foot, without shoes 
or stockings, saying, * that it became not the condi* 
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(ion of a whipt rascal to travel on horseback, or ap- 
pear amongst men.' In this manner did Aguire 
haunt and pursue Esquivel for three years and four 
months ; who being now tired and wearied with so 
many long and tedious journeys, resolved to fix his 
abode at Cozco, where he believed that Aguire 
Would scarce adventure to attempc any thing against 
him, for feai* of the judge who governed that city, 
who was a severe roan, impartial and inflexible in 
all his proceedings ; and accordingly took a lodging 
in the middle of the street of the great church, 
where he lived with great care and caution, wearing 
a coat of mail under his upper coat, and went always 
armed with his sword and dagger, which were wea- 
pons not agreeable to his profession. However, 
Agui're followed hither also, and having in vain dog- 
ged him from place to place, day after day, he re- 
solved to make the attempt upon him in his own 
house, which he entered, and wandered from room 
to room, till at last he came into his study, where 
Llcenciado lay on a couch asleep. Aguire stabbed 
him with his dagger with great tranquillity, and very 
leisurely wounded him in other parts of the body 
which were not covered with his coat of mail. He 
went out of the house in safety ; but as his resent- 
ment was sated, he now began to reflect upon the 
inexorable temper of the governor of the place. 
Under this apprehension he had not composure 
enough to fly to a sanctuary, which was near the 
place where he committed the fact ; but ran into th^ 
street, frantic and distracted, proclaiming himself a 
criminal by crying out, ' Hide me ! hide me !' 

The wretched rate and poor behaviour of Licen- 
ciado, in flying his country to avoid the same person 
whom he had before treated with so much insolence, 
and the high resentment of a man so inconsiderable 
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as Aguire, when much injured, are good acUnonitions 
to little spirits in exalted stations to take caro how 
they treat brave men in low condition. 
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Tn tantas brevi creveraiU <fpes, seu mcnHmis sni Urrestriliti 
fructibus, aeu tnuUitudinu incretnentOf icu sanctt£aC6 ducp' 
jUime. Liv. 

Tliejrose in a short tiipe to that pitch of wealth and grandeur, 
by means of an extensive conunerce botii by s>ea and Ifiud, 
by an increase of the people, and by a reverehce for their 
laws and discipline. 

Many of the subjects of my papers will consist of 
such things as J. I^ive gathered from the conversa- 
tion, or learned from the conduct, of a gentleman 
who has been very conversant in our family, by name 
Mr. Charwell*. This person was formerly a mer- 
chant in this city^ who, by exact economy, great fru* 
gality, and very fortunate adventures, was about 
twenty years siiice, and the foitieth year of his age, 
arrived to the estate which we usually call a pluinf. 
This was a sum so much beyond his iirst ambition, 
that he then resolved to retire Irom the town, and 
the business of it together. Accordingly he laid out 

* The person here alluded to under the name of Mr Chary 
.well, is said to have been the charitable Edit'ard Colston of 
Bristol, member of Parliament for that city, who died uii* - 
married in October 1721, jsbout the close of his 85tb year^ 
' without decay in his understandirg, without labour or soi^ 
row.* .; 
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one half of his money upon the purchase of a noble- 
man's estate, not many miles, distant from the coun- 
try seat of my Lady Lizard. . From this neighbour- 
boody our first acquaintance began, and has ever since 
been continued with equal application on both sides. 
Mr. CharweJl visits very few gentlemen in the coun- 
try; his most frequent alriiigs in the summer time 
are visits to my Lady Lizard. And if ever his affairs 
bring bim up to town during the winter, as soon as 
these are dispatched, he is sure to dine at her house, 
or to make one at her tea table, to take her com- 
mands for the country. 

I shall hardly be able to give an account how this 
gentleman has* employed the twenty years since he 
made the purchase I have mentioned, without first 
describing the conditions of the estate. 

The estate then consisted of a good large old 
bonsey a park of 20Q0 acres, 8000 acres more of land 
divUed into farms. The land not barren, but the 
country very thin of people, and these the only con. 
•umers q£ tne wheat ana barley that grew upon the 
premises. A river running by the housC) which was 
m the centre of the estate, but the same not naviga- 
ble, and the rendering it nayigable had been opposed 
by the generality of the whole country. Tlie roads 
excesisive bad, and no possibility of getting oft* the 
tenant's corn>but at such a price of carriage as woul^ 
exceed the whole value when it came to market. 
The underwoods all destroyed, to lay the country 
open to my lord's pleasures ; but there was indeed 
the less want of this fuel, there being large coal-pits 
In the estate, within two miles of the house, and such 
a plenty of coals ^ as was sufScient for whole coun- 
ties. But then the want of wat^r-carriage made these 

• . > , 

* Hie scene b i]l-efaoaen, for the -country yicMs none; in 
NorUuiniptonshire the inhabittnt^ sre supplied wiU^ coals from, 
other counties. * 

Vol. I. : ,. - 
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also a mere drug, and almost every man's for fetehmg. 
Many timber-trees were still standing only for want 
of chapmen, very little being used fbr building in a 
country so thin of people, and those at a greater di- 
stance being in no hkelihood of buying pennyworths, 
if they must be at the charge of land cirriage.^ Yet 
every tree was valued at a much greater price than 
would be given for it in the place ; so was every acre 
of land in the park ; and as for the tenants, they were 
all racked to extremity, and almost every one of them 
beggars. All these things Mr. Charwell knew very 
well, yet was not discouraged from going on with m 
purchase. 

But in the first place he resolved that a hundred tH 
family should not ruin him, as it had done hh prede- 
cessor. Therefore, pretending to dislike the situation 
of the old house, he made choice of another at a mile 
distance higher up the river, at a corner of the park, 
where, at the expense of 4 or 5000^. and all the or^ 
naments of the old house, he built a new one, with 
all convenient offices more suitable to bis revenues, 
yet not much larger than my lord's dog-kennel, and 
a great deal less than his lordship's stables. 

The next thing was to reduce his park. Hetook 
down a great many pales, and with these inclosed 
only 200 acres of it near adjoininG: to his new house. 
The rest he converted to breeding cattle, whidi 
yielded greater profit. 

The tenants began now to be very much dis.«ati8- 
fied with the loss of my lord's family, which had beeh 
a constant market for great quantities of their com ; 
and with the disparking so much land, by which pro* 
visions were likely to be increased in so dispeopledii 
country. They were afraid they must b^ obl^^ 
themselves to consume the whole product of their 
farms, and Uiat they should be soon undone by the 
economy and frugality of this gentleman. 

Mr. Charwell was sensible their fears were but too 
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just ; and that> if neither theirgoods could be carried 
off to di&tant markets, nor the markets brought home 
to their goods, his tenants must run away from their 
^rms. He had no hopes of making the river navi-* 
gable* which was a point that could not be obtained 
by all the interest of his predecessor, and was there- 
fore not likely to be yielded up to a man who was not 
jet known in the country. All that was left for him 
was to bring the market home to bis tenants, which 
was the very thing he intended before he ventured 
upon his; purchase. He had even then projected in 
Ins thoughts the plan of a great town just below the 
old house ; he therefore presently set himself about 
the execution of bis project. 

The thing has sucoeeded to bis wish* In the space 
of twenty years he is so fortunate as to see 1000 new 
kouset upon bis estate, and at least 5000 new people, 
meoy women, and. children^ inhabitants of those 
bouses, who are comfortably subsisted by their own 
labour, without charge to Mr» Charwell, and to the 
great profit of his. tenants. 

It cannot be imagined that such a body of people 
can be subsisted at less than ^/. per head, or 25,000/* 
jper annum, the greatest part of which sum is annu- 
ally expended ror provisions among the farmers of 
the next adjacent lands. And as the tenants of Mr. 
Charwell are nearest of all others to the market, they 
have the best prices for their goods by all that 19 
sared in the carriage. 

But some provisions are of that nature, that they 
will not bear a much longer carriage than from the 
extreme parts of his lands ; and I think I have been 
told that for the single article of milk, at a pint every 
day for every house, his tenants take from this town 
Bot much less than 500/. per annum. 

The toil of ail kinds, wnich is made every year by 

'. consumption of so great a town, I have heard ha^ 

f2 
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been valued at 200/. per annum. If this be true, the 
estate of Mr. Charwell is so much improved in this 
very article, sirce all this is carried out upon his 
lands by the back carriage of those very carts which 
were loaden by his tenants with provisions and other 
necessaries for the people. 

A hundred thousand bushels of Coals are necessary 
to supply so great a multitude with yearly fuel. And 
as these are taken out of the coal-pits of Mr. Char* 
well, he receives a penny for every bushel ; so that 
this very article is an addition of 400/. ^^r annum to 
bis revenues. And as the town<and people are eveiy 
year increasing, the revenues in the above mention^ 
and many other articles are increasing in proportion. 

There is now no longer any want of the family of 
the predecessor. The consumption of 5000 people is 
greater than can be made by any fifty of the greatest 
families in Great Britain. The tenants stand in no 
lieed of distant markets to take off the product of 
theif farms. The people near their own doors are 
already more than tney are able to supply ; and what 
Is wanting at home for this purpose is supplied from 
places at greater distance, at whatsoever price of car* 
riage. 

All the farmers every where near the river are nowp 
iti their turn, for an act of parliament to make it na* 
vigable, that they may have an easy carriage for their 
corn to so good a market. The tenants of Mr. Char- 
well, that they may have the whole market to thena- 
selves, are almost the only persons against it. But 
' they will not be long able to oppose it : their leases 
are near expiring: and as they are grown very rich, 
there are many other persons ready to- take their 
farm« at more than double the present rents, even 
though the river should be made navigable, and di- 
stant people let in to sell their provisions together with 
these farmers, 
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As for Mr. Cbarwell himself, he is in no manner 
of pain lest his lands should Ml in their value by the 
cheap carriage of provisions from distant places to his 
town* He knows yery well that cheapness of provi- 
sions was one great means of bringing together so 
'great numbers, and that they must be held together 
ay the same means. He seems to have nothing more 
in hk thoughts than to increase, his town to such an 
extent, that all the country for ten miles round about 
shall be little enough to supply it. He considers that 
«t how great a distance soever provisions shall be 
iMTonght thither, they must end at last in so much 
soil for his estate, and that the farmers of other lands 
will by this means contribute to the improvement of 
•iu»'0wn. 

But by what encouragements and rewards, by what 
arts and policies, and what sorfc of people he has in- 
vited to live upon his estate, and how he has enabled 
them to Qvibsist by their own labour, to the great im- 
provement of his lands, will be the subjects of some 
of my future papers. 

TO THE GUARDIAN. 

SIR, 

March 16. 

By your paper of Saturday last, you give the town 
hopes that you will dedicate that day to religion. 
Tou could not begin it better than by warning your 
pupils of the poison vented under a pretence to free- 
thinking. If you can spare room in your next Sa- 
turday's < paper, for a few lines on the same subject, 
these are at your disposal. 

I happened to be present at a public conversation 
of some of the defenders of this discourse of free- 
thinking,, and others that differed from them ; where 
.1 had tne diversion of hearing the same man in oii^e 

f3 
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breath persuade us to freedom of thought, and in the 
next offer to demonstrate that we had no freedom ia 
any thing. One would think men should blush to 
find tliemselves entangled in a greater contradiction 
than any the discourse ridicules. This principle of 
free fatality or necessary liberty is a worthy funda* 
mental of the new sect ; and indeed this opinion is an 
evidence and clearness so nearly related to transub- 
stantiation, .that the same genius seems requisite for 
either. It is fit the world should know. how far rea- 
son abandons men that would employ it against reli* 
gion; which. intention, I hope^ justifies thia. trouble 
from. Sir, 

Your hearty well-wisher, 

MiSATHEiaU 



No. 10. MONDAY, MARCH 33, 1712*13, 



Vevit ad me atgpe damitata — — 

Vestitu nimium indulges, nimiiLm vneptui et, 

NimQm ipse est dunts prater aquutnqite et bonum» 

Txa. Adelph. Act i. Sc.l. 

I ■ 

. He is pespetually coming to me, and ringing in my ears, 
that I do wrong to indulge him so much in the article dt 
dress ; but the fault lies in his own excessive and unreason- 
able severity. 

* Whew I am in deep meditation in order to give my 
wards proper precautions^ I have a principal regard 

'to the prevalence of things which people of merit 
neglect, and from which those of no merit raise to 

'themselves ah esteem : of this nature is the businesi 

^of dress. It is weak in a man -oi thought and re- 
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flection to be either depressed or exalted from the 
(lerfections or disadvantages of bis person. However, 
there is a respective conduct to be observed in the ha- 
bit, according to the eminent distinction of the body, 
either way. A gay youth in the possession of an am- ' 
pFe fortune could not recommend his understanding 
to those who are not of his acquaintance more sud- 
denly than by sobriety in his habit : as this is winning 
at first sight, so a person gorgeously fine, which in 
itself should avoid the attraction of the beholder'^ 
feyes, gives as immediate offence. 

I make it my business, when my Lady Lizard's 
youngest daughter. Miss Molly, is making clothes, 
fa consider her from bead to foot, and cannot be 
easy when there is any doubt lies upon me con- 
cerning the colour of a knot, or any other part of 
her head-dress, which by its darkness or liveliness 
might too much allay or briglUen her complexion. 
There is something loose in looking as well as you 
possibly can ; bi^t it is also a vice not to take care 
how you look. 

The indiscretion of believing that great qualities 
inake up for the want of things less considerable, is 
punished t^o severely in those who are guilty of it. 
£verT day's experience shows us, among variety of 
people with whom we are not acquainted, that we 
take impressions too favourable and too disadvan- 
tageotis of men at first sight from their habit. I take 
this to be a point of great consideration, and I shall 
consider it in my future precautions as such. As to 
the female world, I shall give them my opinion at 
large by way of comment upon a new suit o the 
ft»parkler*8 which is to come home next week. 1 de- 
sign it a model for the ladies; she and I have had 
three private meetings about it. As to the men, I 
am very glad to hear, being myself a fellow of Lin- 
cela-coilege, that there is at last in one of our unt« 
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versities arisen a happy genius for little things* It is 
extremely to be lamented, that hitherto we come 
from the college as unable to put on our own clothes 
as we do from nurse. We owe many misfortuneSj. 
and an unhappy backwardness in urging our way ia 
the world, to the neglect of these less matters. F(m 
this reason I shall authorize and support the gentle- 
man who writes me the following letter ; and though^ 
out of diffidence of the reception his proposal should 
meet with from me, he has given himself too ludi- 
crous a figure, I doubt not but, from his notices, to, 
make men, who cannot arrive at learning in that 
place, come from thence without appearing ignorant^ 
and such as can, to be truly knowing without appear-^ 
ing bookish. 



TO THB GUARDIAK. 



SIR, 

Orfordf March 18, 17I2-1S. * 

I foresee that you will have many correspondent3 
in this place *, but as I have often observed, with 
grief of heart, that scholars are Wretchedly ignorant 
in the science I profess, I flatter myself tliat my let- 
ter will gain a place in your papers. I have made 
it my study. Sir, in these seats of learning, to look 
into the nature of dress, and am what they call aa 
academical beau. I have often lamented that I am 
obliged to wear a grave habit, since by that means 
I have not an opportunity to introduce fashions 
amongst our young gentlemen ; and so am forced, 
contrary to my own inclinations, and the expectation 
of all who know me, to appear in print. I have indee4 
met with some success in the projects I have com* 
municated tp some. sparks with whom! am intimate; 
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ftnd I cannot without a secret triumph confess, that 
the sleeves turned up with green velvet, which now 
flourish throughout the university, sprung originally 
from my invention. 

• As it is necessary to have the head clear, as well 
as the complexion, to be perfect in this part of learn- 
ing, 1 rarely mingle with the men (for I abhor wine), 
but frequent the tea-tables of the ladies. I know 
every part of their dress, and can name all their 
things by their names. I am consulted about every 
Ornament they buy ; and, I speak it without vanity, 
have a very pretty fancy to knots and the like Some- 
times I take a needle, and spot a piece of muslin for 
pretty Patty Cross-stitch, who is my present favour- 
ite, which she says 1 do neatly enough ; or read one 
of your papers, and explain the motto, which they 
all like mightily. But then I am a sort of petty ty- 
rant amongst them, for 1 own 1 have my humouT8.p 
If any thing be amiss, they are sure Mr« Sleek will 
find fault ; if any hoity-toity things make a fuss, they 
are sure to be taken to pieces the next visit. I am 
the dread of poor Celia, whose wrapping gown is not 
right India ; and am avoided by Thalestris in her 
second-hand mantua, which several masters of arts 
tbink very 6ne^ whereas I perceived it had been 
scoured with half an eye. 

' Thus have I endeavoured to improve my under- 
standing, and am desirous to communicate my in- 
nocent discoveries to those, who, like me, may di- 
stinguish themselves more to advantage by their bo- 
dies than their minds. I do not think the pains I 
have taken in these my studies, thrown away, since 
by these means, though I am not very valuable, I 
am however not disagreeable. Would gentlemen, 
but reflect upon what 1 say, they would take care to 
9iake the best of themselves ; for I think it intolera- 
ble that a blockhead should be- a sloven. Though 
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e?ery man cannot fill his head with learning, it is in 
any one's power to wear a pretty periwig ; let him 
who cannot say a witty thing, keep bis teeth whitQ 
at least ; he who hath no knack at writing sonnets* 
may however have a soft hand ; and he niay arch his 
eye-brows, who hath not strength of genius for tbci 
mathematics. 

After the conclusion of the peace, we shall uii<« 
doubtedly Imve new fashions from France; and X 
have some reason to think that some particularities 
in the garb of their abb6s may be transplanted hither 
to advantage. What I find becoming in their dresa 
I hope I may, without the imputation of being |hh 
pishly inclined, adopt into our habits; but would 
willingly have the authority of the Guardian to coun- 
tenance me in this harmless design. I would not 
hereby assume to myself a jurisdiction over imy of 
our youth, but such as are incapable of improveraeat 
any other way. As for the awkward creatures that 
mind their studies,' I look upon them as irreclaimable.' 
Biit over the aforementioned order of men, I desire 
a commission from you to exercise full authority* 
Hereby I shall be enabled from time to time to in*; 
troduce several pretty oddnesses in the taking andi 
tucking up of gowns, to regulate the dimensions o€ 
wigs, to vary the tufts upon caps, and to enlarge ori 
narrow the hems of bands, as 1 shall think most for 
the public good. 

I have prepared a treatise against the cra^t and 
berdash*, which I am told is not ill done ; and have 
thrown together some hasty observations upon stock-^ 
ings, which my friends assure me I need not be^ 
ashamed of. But I shall not offer them to the public 
until they are approved of atour female club; which: 

*- A kind of neckcloth so called, whence such as sold tlieaci 
W^re storied hab^dasliers. 
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I am the more willing to do, because I am Aute of 
their praise ; for they own I understand these things 
better than they do. I shall herein be very proud of 
your encouragement ; for, next to keeping the uni- 
Tersity clean, my greatest ambition is to be thought, 
Sir, 

Your most obedient, 

humble Servant, 

Simon Slesic. 



No. 11. TUESDAY, MARCH 24-, 1712-13- 



— ZTtf £ propiiis nUf 
Dum doceo- insanire itmnetf vos ordine adite. 

^HoR. 2. Sat. ill. BO. 

Attend my lecture, whilst I plainly shoW 
That aU mankind are mad, from high to low. 

* 

Thkrs is an oblique way of reproofj which takes off 
from the sharpness of it ; and an address in flattery, 
which makes it agreeablethough never so gross; but 
of all flatterers, the most skilful is he who can do 
what you like, without saying any thing which argues 
he does it for your sake ; the most winning circum- 
stance in the world being the conformity of manners. 
I speak of this as a practice necessary in gaining 
people of sense, who are not yet given up to self- 
conceit : those who are far gone in admiration of 
tiiemselves need' not be treated with so much de- 
licacy. The following letter puts this matter in a 
pleesMit and uncommon light *, the author of it aU 
tacks this vice with an air of compliance^ and alai'nii 
tt» agaiMt it by exhorting^ us to it« 
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TO THK GUARDIAN. 
SIR, 

A8 you profesa to encourage all those who any way 
contribute to the public good, I flatter myself I may 
claim your countenance and protection. I am by 
profession a mad-doctor, but of a peculiar kind, not 
of those whose ^im it is to remove phrenzies, l>ut one 
who make it my business to confer an agreeable mad- 
ness on my fellow-creatures, for their mutual delight 
and benefit. Since it is agreed by the philosophers, 
that happiness and misery consist chiefly in f he ima- 
gination, nothing is more necessary to* mankind 'in 
general than this pleasing delirium, which renders 
every one satisfied with himself, and persuades him 
that ail others are equally so. 

I have for several years, both at home and abroad, 
made this science my particular study, which I may 
venture to say I have imprpyed in almost all the 
courts of Europe; and have reduced it intp so safe 
and easy a method, as to practise it on both sexes, of 
what disposition, age or quality soever, with success. 
What enables me to perform this great work, is the 
use of my Obsequium Catholicoriy or the Grand 
Elixir to support the spirits of hun^ap nature. This 
remedy is of^ the most grateful flavour in the world, 
and agrees with dl tastes whatever. It is. delicate 
to the senses, delightful to the operation,, may be 
taken at all hours without confinement, and is as 
properly given at a ball or playhouse as in a private 
chamber. It restores and vivines the nsos.t flejected 
minds, corrects and extracts all. that is painful in the 
knowledge of a man's self. One dose of it will in« 
Btantly disperse itself through the whole animal sy« 
stem, dissipate thcs first motions of distrust so as nev^ 
to return, and so exhilarate the brain a|i4 rarefy, ths^ 
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gloom of reflection, as to give the patients a new 
flow of spirits, a vivacity of behaviour, and a pleas- 
ing dependence upon their own capacities. ' 

Let a person be never so far gone, 1 adylse him not 
to despair ; even though lie has been troubled many 
years with restless reflections, which by long neglect 
have hardened into settled consideration. Those that 
have been stung with satire may here find a certain 
antidote, which infallibly disperses all the remains of 
poison that has been left in the understanding by bad 
cures. It fortifies the heart against the rancour of 
pamphlets, the inveteracy of epigrams, and the mor- 
tification of lampoons; as has been often experienced 
by several persons of both scxes^ during the seasonn 
of Tunbridge and the Bath. 

I could, as further instances of my success, produce 
certificates and tes;iaionia!s from the favourrtet and 
ghostly fathers of the roost eminent princes pf Eu- 
rope ; but shall content myself with the mention of 
a few cures, which 1 have performed by this my grand 
universal restorative, duringthe practice of onemonth 
only since I came to this city. 

Cures in the month of February <t 1 7 1 2- 1 S • 

George Spondee, esq. poet, and inmate of the pa- 
rish of St. Paul's, Covent-garden, fell into violent fits 
of the spleen upon a thin third night. He had been 
frighted into a vertigo by the sound of cat*calls on 
the first day ;. and the frequent hissings on the second 
roade him unable to endure the bare pronunciation 
of the letter S. I searched into the causes of his 
distemper ; and by the prescription of a dose of my 
Obsequium, prepared secundum artem^ recovered 
him to his natural state of madness. I cast in at 
proper intervals, the words, < 111 taste of the town,' 

VOL. 1. o 
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* Envy of crldcs,* < Bad performance of the actors/ 
and the like. He is so perfectly cured that he has 
promised to bring another play upon the stage n^t 
winter. 

A lady of professed virtue, of the parish of St. 
James's, Westminster, who hath desired her name 
may be concealed, having taken offence at a phrase 
of double meaning in conversation, undiscovered by 
any other in the company, suddenly fell into a cold fit 
of modesty. Upon a right application of praise of her 
virtue, I threw the lady into an agreeable waking 
dream, settled the fermentation of her blood into a 
warm charity, sd as to make her look with patience 
on the very gentleman that offended. 

Hilaria, of the parish of St. Giles Vin-the-Fields, 
a coquet of long practice, was, by the reprimand of 
an old maiden, reduced to look grave in company, 
and deny herself the play of the fan. In short, she 
was brought to such melancholy circumstances, that 
she would sometimes unawares fall into devotion at 
church. I advised her to take a few innocent free^ 
doms, with occasional kisses, prescribed her the ex« 
ercise of the eyes, and immediately raised her to her 
former state of life. She on a sudden recovered her 
dimples, furled her fan, threw round her glances, and 
for these two Sundays last past has not once been 
seen in an attentive posture. This the church war- 
denisl are ready to attest upon oath. 

Andrew Terror, of the Middle Temple, Mohods, 
was almost induced, by an aged bencher of the same 
house, to leave off briglht conversation, and pore over 
Coke Upon Littleton. He was so ill that his hat be- 
gan to flap, and he wa^ seen one day in the last term 
at Westminster-hall. This patient had quite lost his 
Spirit of contradiction ; I, bV the distillation of a 
few of niy vivifying drops in nid ear, drew him from 
kiii Uih&tgy^ iifid restdfed him to his iisUal iriVaeidii4 
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misunderstanding. He 18 at present very easy in his 
condition. 

I will not dwell upon the recital of the innumera- 
ble cures I have performed within twenty days last 
past ; but rather proceed to exhort all persons of 
whatever age» complexion, or quality, to take, as 
soon as possible, of this my intellectual oil ; which, 
applied at the ear, seizes all the senses with a roost 
agreeable transport, and discovers its effects, not only 
to the satisfaction of the patient, but all who con- 
verse with, attend upon, or any way relate to him or 
her that receives the kindly infection. It is often 
administered by chamber-maids, valets, or any the 
most ignorant domestic ; it being one peculiar ex- 
cellence of this my oil, that it is most prevalent, the 
more unskilful the person is or appears who applies 
it. It is absolutely necessary for ladies to take a 
dose of it just before they take coach to go a vi« 
siting. 

But I o^nd the public, as Horace said, when I 
trespass on any of your time. Give me leave, then, 
Mr. Ironside, to make you a present of a drachm or 
two of my oil ; though I have cause to fear my pre- 
scriptions will not have the effect upon you I could 
wibh : therefore I do not endeavour to bribe you in 
my favour by the present of my oil, but wholly de- 

r;nd upon your public spirit and generosity ; whichi 
hope, will recommend to the world the useful en<* 
ileavours of, Sir, 

Your most obedient, 

most faithful, most devoted, 

most humble servant ^nd admirer, 

Gnatho, 






I* Beware of counterfeits, for such are abroad. 

N. B. I teach tlie arcana of my art, at reasonable 
rates, togentlqmcn of the universities, who desire to 
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be qualified for writing dedications ; and to younir 
lovers and fortune-hunters, to be paid at the dny of 
marriftge. 1 instruct persons of bright capacities to 
flatter others, and those of the meanest to flatter 
themselves. 

1 was the first inventor of pocket looking-glasses. 
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Vel qma nil rechim, nisi quod plaeuit siKt ducunt : 
Vd quia (urpe putaiU parere minonbtUf^-^ 

HoK. 2. £p. L S4. 

IMITATEB. 

Tou*d tliink no fools disgraced the' former reign. 
Did not some grare examples yet remain, 
"Who scorn a lad should match his fatha'*s skill, 
And having once been wrong, will be so ^tiU. 

Popi. 

When a poem makes its first appearance in the 
world, I have always observed, that it gives emplo}'- 
ment to a greater nimibcr of critics than any other 
kind of writing. Whether it be that most men, at 
some time of their lives, have tried their talent that 
way, and thereby think they have a right to judge ; 
or whether they imagine that their making shrewd 
observations upon the polite arts gives them a pretty 
figure ; or whether there may not be some jealousy 
and caution in bestowing applause upon those who 
write chiefly for fame; — whatever the reasons be, we 
find few discouraged by the delicacy and danger of 
such an undertaking. 
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I think It certain that most men are naturally not 
only capable of being pleased with that whiclij^aisea 
^gre^^jntixiiesijQj^ but' wilfing also to 

own it. But then there are m^iy, who, by false, 
applications of some rules ill understood, or out of 
deference to men whose opinions they value, have 
formed, to themselves certain schemes and systems 
of satisfaction, and will not be pleased out of their 
own way. These are not critics themselves, but 
readers of critics, who, without the labour of per- 
using authors, are able to give their characters in 
general ; and know just as much of the several spe- 
cies of poetry, as those who read books pf geography 
do of the genius of this or that people or nation. 
These gentlemen deliver ^heir opinions sententiouslv, 
and in general terms, to which it. being impossible 
readily to frame complete answers, they have of^en 
the satisfaction of leaving the board in triumph. As 
young persons, and particularly the ladies, are liable 
to be led aside by these tyrants in wit, 1 shall exa* 
mine two or three of the many stratagems they use^ 
and subjoin such precaution^, as may binder candid 
readers from being deceived thereby. 

The first 1 shall take notice of is an objection com- 
monly offered, viz. * that such a poem nath indeed 
some good lines in it, but it is not a regular piece.' 
This, for the most part, is urged by these whose 
knowledge is drawn from some famous French cri- 
tics, who have written upon the epic poem, the 
drama, and the great kinds of poetry, which cannot 
subsist without great regularity ; but ought by no 
means to be required in odes, epistles, panegyricsi 
and the like, which naturally admit of greater liber* 
ties. The enthusiasm in odes, and the freedom of 
epistles, is rarely disputed : but I have often heard 
the poems upon public occasions, written iii heroic 
verse^ which I choose to call panegyricsi severely 

o 9 
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censured upon this account ; the reason whereof [ 
cannot guess, unless it be that because they are 
written in the same kind of numbers and spirit as an 
epic poem, they ought therefore to have the snme re- 
gularity. Now an epic poem consisting chiefly in 
narration, it is necessary that the incidents should 
be related in the same order that they are supposed 
to have been transacted. But in works of the above- 
mentioned kind, there is no more reason that such 
order should be observed, than that an oration should 
be as methodical as an history. . I think it suificient 
that the great hints, suggested from the subject, be 
80 disposed, that the first may naturally prepare the 
reader for what follows, and so on : and that their 
places cannoc be changed without disadvantage to 
the whole. I will add further, that sometimes gentle 
deviations, sometimes bold and even abrupt digres- 
sions, where the dignity of the subject seems to give 
the impulse, are proofs of a noble genius; as winding 
about and returning artfully to the main design are 
marks of address and dexterity. 

Another artifice made use of by pretenders to cri- 
ticism, 18 an insinuation, * that all that is good is 
borrowed from Xhe^ancients.* This is very common 
in the mouths of pedants, and perhaps in their hearts 
too ; but is often urged by men of no great learning, 

r for reasons very obvious. Now Nat ure being still l\is 
I gyip^> ' t is impossible for any modern writer to paint 
JMBeir otherwise .than the ancients have done, if, for 
example, I was to describe the generaFs horse at the 
battle of Blenheim as my fancy represented such a 
noble beast, and that description should resemble 
what Virgil hath drawn for tne horse of his hero, it 
would be almost as ill-natured to urge that I hid 
stolen my description from Virgii, as to rf proach the 
Duke of Marlborough for fighting only like ^neas. 
All that the most exquisite judgment can perform iii» 
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out of that great variety of circumstances wherein 
natural objects may be considered, to select the most 
beautiful ; and to place images in such views and 
lights as will affect the fancy after the most delight- 
ful manner. But over and above a just painting of 
nature, a learned reader will find a new beauty su« 
peradded in a happy imitation of some famous an- 
cient, as it revives in his mind the pleasure he took 
in bis first reading such an author. .- Such copyings 
as these give that kind of double delight which we 
perceive when we look upon the children of a beau- 
tiful couple; where the eye is not more charmed 
with the symmetry of the parts, than the mind by 
observing the resemblance transmitted from parents 
to their offspring, and the mingled features of the 
father and mother. Thie phrases of holy writ, and 
allusions to several passages in the inspired writings 
(though not produced as proofs of doctrine), add 
majesty and authoiity to the noblest discourses of 
the pulpit ; in like manner an imitation of the air of 
Homer and Virgil rai$e» the dignity of modem poetry, 
and makes it appear stately and venerable. 

The last observation I shall make at present is 
upon the disgust taken by those critics who put on 
their clothes prettily, and dislike every thing that is 
not written with ease. 1 hereby therefore give the 
genteel part of the learned world to -understand^ 
3iat 




case. . There are some things which must be written 
Fith strength, which nevertheless are easy. The- 
statue of the gladiator, though represented in such a 
posture as strains every muscle, is as easy as that of 
Venus ; because the one expresses strength and fury as 
liaturally as the other doth beauty and softness. The 
passions are sometimes to be roused, as well as the 
tkncy to be entertained ; and the soul to be exalted 
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aAd enlarged, as well as soothed. This often re<* ' 
quires a raised figurative'stvle ; which readers of low 
apprehensions or soft and languid dispositions (hav* 
ing heard of the words fustian and bombast) are apt 
to reject as stiff &nd affected language. But nature 
and reason appoint different garbs for different things ; 
and since I write this to the men of dress, I will ask 
them if a soldier who is to mount a breach, should 
be adorned like a beau who is spruced up for a ball ? • 
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Tudare d lileraUtate liberos 

Rednere, salius esse credo, q^udm metu, 

Teh. Adelph. Act i. Sc I. 

I esteem it better to keep children in awe by a sense of shames 
and a condescension to their inclinations, than by fear. 

The reader has had some account of the whole 
family of the Lizards, except the younger sons. 
These are the branches which ordinarily spread 
themselves, when they happen to be hopeful, into 
other houses, and new generations, as honourable, 
numerous, and wealthy, as those from whence they 
are derived. For this reason it is, that a very pecu* 
liar regard is to be had to their education. 

Young men, when they are good for an^ thin^^, 
and left to their own inclinations, delight eitlicr m 
those accomplishments we call their exercise; in the 
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•ports of the field, or in letters. Mr« Thomas, the 
second son, does not follow any of these with too deep 
an attention, but took to each of them enough never 
to appear ungraceful or ignorant. This general in« 
elination mak«s him the more agreeable, and saves 
him from the im|nitation of pedantry. Hfs carriage 
is so easy, that he is acceptable to all with whom he 
converses ; he generally falls in with the inclination 
of his company, is never assuming, or prefers him« 
self to others. Thus he always gains favour with- 
out envy, and has every man s good wishes. It Is 
remarkable, that from his birth to this day, though 
he is now four- and-t wen ty, I do not remember that 
he has ever had a debate with any of his play-fellows 
or friends. 

His thoughts and present applications are to get 
into a court life: for which, indeed, I cannot but 
think him peculiarly formed : for he has joined to 
this complacency of manners a great natural saga- 
, city, and can very well distinguish between things 
and appearances. That way of life, wherein all men 
are rivals, demands great circumspection to avoid 
controversies arising from different mterests ; but he 
who is by nature of a flexible temper has his work 
half done. I have been particularly pleased with his 
behaviour towards women : he has the skill, in their 
conversation, to converse with them as a man would 
with those from whom he might have expectations, 
but without making requests. I do not know that 
I ever heard him make what they call a compliment, 
or be particular in his address to any lady ; and yet 
I never heard any woman speak of him but with a 
peculiar regard. I believe he has been oflen be- 
loved, but Know not that he was ever yet a lover. 
The great secret among them is to be amiable with* 
out design. He has a voluble speech, a vacant coun- 
tenance, and easy action, which represents the fact 
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which he is relating with greater delight than if 
would have been to have been present at the transac- 
tion he recounts. For you not only see it your own way 
by the bare narration, but have the additional plea- 
sure of his sense of it by this manner of representing 
it. There are mixed in *his talk so many pleasant 
ironies, that things which deserve the severest lan« 
guage are made ridiculous instead of odious, and 
you see every thing in the most good-natured aspect 
it can bear. It is wonderfully entertaining to me 
to hear him so exquisitely pleasant, and never say an 
ill-natured thing. He is with all his acquaintance 
the person generally chosen to reconcile any differ- 
ence, and if it be capable of accommodation, Tom- 
Lizard is an unexceptionable referee. It has hap« 
pened to him more thfin once« that he has been em- 
ployed by each opposite, in a private manner, to feel 
the pulse of the adversary ; and when each has pro- 
posed the decision of the matter by any whom the 
pther should name, he has taken hold of the occasion, 
and put on the authority assigned by them both, so 
seasonably, that they have begun a new correspon« 
dence with each other, fortified by his friendship, to- 
vphom they both owe the value they have for one 
another, and consequenOy confer a greater measure 
of their good -will upon the interposer. I must re* 
peat that, above all, my young man is excellent at ' 
raising the subject on which he speaks, and casting 
a light upon it more agreeable to his company than 
they thought the subject was capable of. He avoids 
all emotion and violence, and never is warm but on ^ 
an affectionate occasion. Gentleness is what pecu-* 
liarly distinguishes him from other men, and it runs . 
through all his words and actions. 

Mr. William, the next brother, is not of this smooth 
make, nor so ready to accommodate himself to the 
humours and inclinations of other men, but to weigh' 
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What passes with some severity. He is ever search* 
ing Into the first springs and causes of any action or 
circumstance, insomuch that, ifit were not to be ex- 
pected that experience and conversation would. allay 
that humour, it must inevitably turn him to ridicule. 
But it is not proper to break in upon an inquisitive 
temper, that is of use to him in the way of life which 
'he proposes to himself, to wit, the study of the law, 
and the endeavour to arrive at a faculty in pleading. 
I have been very careful to kill in him any preten- 
sions to follow men already eminent, any further than 
as their success is an encouragement ; but make it 
my endeavour to cherish, in the principal and first 
place, his eager pursuit of solid knowledge in his 
profession: for I think that clear conception will 
produce clear expression, and clear expression pro- 
per actibn : T never saw a man speak very well, 
where I could not apparently observe this, and it 
shall. be a maxim with me till I see an instance to the 
contrary. When young and unexperienced men take 
any particular person for their pattern, they are apt 
to imitate him in such things, to which their want 
of knowledge makes them attribute success, and not 
to the real causes of it. Thus one may have an air^ 
which proceeds from a just sufficiency and know<» 
ledge of the matter before him, which may natu- 
rally produce some motion of his head and body, 
which might become the bench better than the bar. 
How painfully wrong would this be in a youth at 
his first appearance, when it is not well even for the 
sereeanc of the greatest weight and dignity ! But I 
will, at this time, with an hint only of his way oflifis^ 
leave Mr. William at his study in the Temple. 

The youngest son, Mr. Johvr, is now in the twen- 
tieth year of his age, and has had th^ good fortune 
and honour to be chosen last electioii fellow of All- 
Soulf CoUdg^ in Oxford. He is very graceflil iii hii 
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person; hfts height, strength, vigour, and a certain 
cheerfulness and serenity that creates a sort of love, 
which people at first sight observe is ripening into 
esteem. He has a sublime vein in poetry, and a 
warm manner in recommending, either in speech or 
writing, whatever he has earnestly at heart. This 
excellent young man has devoted himself to the ser* 
vice of his Creator ; and with an aptitude to every 
agreeable quality, and every happy talent, that could 
make a man shine in a court, or command in a camp, 
he is resolved to go into holy orders. He is inspired 
with a true sense of that function, when chosen 
from a regard to the interests of piety and virtue^ 
and a scorn of whatever men call great in a transi* 
lory being, when it comes in competition with what 
is unchangeable and eternal. Whatever men would 
undertake fVom a passion to glory, whatever they 
would do for the service of their country, this youth 
has a mind prepared to achieve for the salvation of 
souls. What gives me great hopes that he will one 
day make an e^^traordinary figure in the Christian 
world, is, that his invention, his memory, judgment 
and imagination, are always employed upon this one 
iriew ; and I do not doubt but in my future precau<* 
lions to present the youth of this age with more 
agreeable narrations compiled by this young man on 
the subject of heroic piety, than any they can m?e^ 
with in the legends of love and honour. 
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No. U FRIDAY, MARCH 27, 1713. 



Nix sat qua sii iter, nee si sclat imperet 

Omd. Met. 1. ii. 170. 



Nor did he knovr 



Which way to turn the reins, or where to go ; 
Nor would the horses, had he known, obey. 

Addison. 



TO THE GUARDIAN. 
SIR, 

You having in your first paper declared, among other 
things, that you will publish whatever you think may 
coiiduce to the advancement of the conversation of 
gentlemen, 1 cannot but hope you will give my young 
masters, when I have told you their age, condition, 
and how they lead their lives, and who, though I say 
it, are as docile as any youths in Europe, a lesson 
which they very much want, to restrain them from the 
infection of bad company, and squandering away 
their time in idle ^nd unworthy pursuits. A word 
from you, I am very well assured, will prevail nioru 
with them than any remonstrance ihcy w^II meet with 
at home* The eldest is now about seventeen years 
of age, and the younger fifteen, born of noble paren- 
tage, and to plentiful fortunes. They have a verv 
good father and mother, and 'also a governor, but 
cooae very seldom (exce;:>t against their wills) in tho 
flight of any of them. That which I observe tliey 

VOL, I. H 
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have most relish to, is horses and cock -fighting, which 
they too well understand, being almost positive at 
first sight to tell you which horse would win the 
knatch, and which cock the battle; and, if you are of 
another opinion, will lay you what you please on 
their own, and it is odds but you lose. What I fear 
to be the greatest prejudice to them, is their keeping 
much closer to their horses' heels than their books, 
and conversing more with their stablemen and lac- 
keys than with their relations and gentlemen : and I 
apprehend they are at this time better skilled how to 
hold the reins, and drive a coach, than to translate a 
verse in Virgil or Horace. For, the other day, taking a 
walk abroad^ they met accidentally in the fields with 
two young ladies, whose conversation they were very 
mucn pleased with, and, being desirous to ingratiate 
themselves further into their favour, prevailed with 
them, though they had never seen them before in 
their lives, to take the air in a coach of their father's 
which waited for them at the end of Gray's-inn-lane. 
.The youths ran with the wings of love, and ordered 
the coachman to wait at the town's end till they came 
back. One of our young gentlemen got up before^ 
and the other behind, to act the parts they had long, 
by the direction and example of their comrades, 
taken much pains to qualify themselves for, and so 
galloped off. What these mean entertainments will 
end in, it is impossible to foresee ; but a precautioii 
upon that subject might prevent very great calami^ 
ties in a very worthy family, who take in your pa* 
pers, and might perhaps be alarmed at what you iMj 
before them upon this subject. 
I am; Sir, 

Vour most humble Servant, 

T.S, 
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TO THE GUARDIAN. 
SIR, 

I writ to you on the 21st of this month, which you 
did not think fit to take notice of. It gives me the 
greater trouble that you did not, because I am con- 
fident the father of the young lads, whom I mention- 
ed, would have considered how far what was said in 
my letter concerned himself; upon which it is now 
too late to reflect. His ingenious son, the coachman, 
aged seventeen years, has since that time run away 
with, and married, one of the girls I spoke of in my 
lost. The manner of carrying on the intrigue, as I 
have picked it out of the younger brother, who is 
almost sixteen, still a bachelor, was as follows. One 
of the young women whom they met in the fields 
seemed very much taken with my master the elder 
son, and was prevailed with to go into a cake-house 
not far off the town. The girl, it seems, acted her 
part so well, as to enamdur the boy, and make him 
inquisitive into her place of abode, with all other 
questions which were necessary toward further in- 
timacy. The matter was so managed, that the lad 
was made to believe there was no possibility of con-* 
versing with her, by reason of a very severe mother, 
but with the utmost caution. What, it seems, made 
the mother, forsooth, the more suspicious, was, that 
because the men said her daughter was pretty, some- 
body or other would persuade her to marry while she 
was too young to know how to govern a family. By 
what I can learn, from pretences as shallow as this, 
she appeared so far from having a design upon her 
lover, that it seemed impracticable to him to get her, 
except it were carried on with much secrecy and skill. 
Many were the interviews these lovers had in four- 
' h2 
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and-twenty hours time : for it was managed by the 
mother, that he should run in and out as unobserved 
by her, and the girl be called every other instant into 
the next room and rated (that she could not stay in 
a place) in his hearing. The young gentleman was 
at last so much in love, as to be thought by the 
daughter engaged far enough to put it to the ven- 
ture that he could not live without her. It was now 
time for the mother to appear, who surprised the 
)overs together in private, and banished tlie youth 
her house. What is not in the power of love ! The 
diarioteer, attended by his faithful friend the younger 
brother, got out the other morning a little earlier 
than ordinary, and having made a sudden friendship 
with a lad of their .own age by the force often shil- 
lings*, who drove a hackney-coach, the elder brother 
took his post in the coach -box, where he could act 
with a great deal of skill and dexterity, and waited 
at the comer of the street where his mistress lived, 
in hopes of carrying her oW under that disguise. The 
whole day was spent in expectation of an opportu- 
nity ; but in many parts of it he had kind looks from 
a distant window, which was answered by a brandish 
of his whip, and a compass taken to drive round and 
ahpw his activity, and readiness to convey her where 
she should command him. Upon the approach of the 
evening, a note, was thrown into his coach by a porter, 
to acquaint him that his mistress and her mother 
should take coach exactly a^ seven o'clock ; but that 
the mother was to be set down, and the daughter to 
go further, and call again. The happy minute came 
at last, when our hack had the happiness to take in 
his expected fare, attended by her mother, and the 
young lady with whom he had first met her. The 
mother was set down in the Strand, and her daughter 

• Then probably the common fare for a day. 
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ordered to call on her when she came from her cou- 
sin's an hour afterwards. The mother was not so 
unskilful as not to have instructed her daughter 
whom to send for, and how to behave herself when 
her loyer should urge her consent. We yet know 
no further particulars, but that my young master 
was married that night at Knightsbridge, in the pre- 
sence of his brother and two or three other persons ; 
and that just before the ceremony he took his brother 
aside^ and asked him to marry the other young wo- 
man. Now, Sir, I will not harangue upon this ad- 
venture, but only observe, that ir the education of 
this compound creature had been more careful as to 
his rational part, the animal life in him had not, per- 
haps, been so forward, but he might have waited 
longer before he was a husband. However, as the 
whole town will in a day or two know the names, 
persons, and other circumstances, I think this pro- 
perly lies before your Guardianship to consider for 
the admonition of others ; but my young master a 
fate is irrevocable. 

I am, Sir, your most humble Servant. 



H 3 
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No. 15. SATURDAY, MARCH 28, 1713. 



' sUn quwiSf 

Sperel idem, sudet multum, fnistraque lahoret, 
Atuui idem Hon. Ars Poet. v. 240. 

AH men will try, and hope to write as well, 
< And (not without much pains) be undeceived. 

Roscommon. 

I CAME yesterday into the parlour, where I found 
Mrs. Cornelia, my lady's third daughter, all alone, 
reading a paper, which, as I afterwards found, con- 
tained a copy of verses upon love and friendship. 
She, J believe, apprehended that I had glanced my 
eye upon the paper, and by the order and disposition 
of the lines might distinguish that they were poetry ; 
and therefore, with an innocent confusion in her face, 
she told me I, might read them if I pleased, and so 
withdrew. By the hand, at first sight, 1 could not 
guess whether they came from a beau or a lady ; but 
having put on my spectacles, and perused thera care- 
fully, I found by some peculiar modes in spelling, 
and a certain negligence in grammar, that it was a 
female sonnet. I have since learned, that she hath a 
correspondent in the country, who is as bookish as 
herself; that they write to one another by the names 
of Astrea and Dorinda, and are mightily admired for 
their easy lines. As I should be loth to have a 
poetess in our family, and yet am unwilling harshly 
to cross the bent of a young lady's genius, I chose 
rather to throw together some thoughts upon that 
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kind of poetry which is distinguished by the name of. 
Easy, than to dsk the fame of Mrs. Cornelia's friend, 
by exposing her work to public view. 

I have said, in a foregoing paper*, that every, 
thought which is agreeable to nature, and expressed 
in a language suitably to it, is written with ease : 
which I offered in answer to those who ask .for ease 
in all kinds of poetcy ; and it is so far true, as it states 
the notion of easy writing in general » as that is op- 
posed to what is forced or affected. But as there is 
an easy mien, and easy dress, peculiarly so called ; 
so there is an easy sort of poetry. In order to write 
easily, it is nt^cessary in the first place to think easily. 
Now, according to different subjects, men think dif- 
ferently ; anger, fury, and the rough passions, awaken 
strong thoiTghts; glory, grandeur, power, raise great 
thoughts; love, melancholy, solitude, and whatever 
gently touches the soul, inspire easy thoughts. 

Of the thoughts suggested by these gentle sub- 
jects, there are some which may be set off by style 
and ornament. Others there are> which, the more 
simply they are conceived and the more clearly they 
are expressed, give the soul proportionably the more 
pleasing emotions. The figures of style added to 
them serve only to hide a beauty, however gracefully 
they are put on, and are thrown away like paint upon 
a fine complexion. But here not only liveliness of 
fancy is requisite to exhibit a great variety of images; 
but also niceness of judgment to cull out those, which, 
without the advantage of foreign art, will shine by 
their own intrinsic beauty. By these means, what- 
soever seems to demand labour being rejected, that 
only which appears to be easy and natural will come 
in ; and so art will be hid by art, which is the per* 
fection of easy writing. 

• No. 12. 
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I will suppose an author to be really possessed with 
the passion which he writes upon, and then we shall 
see how he would acquit himself. Tliis I take to be 
the safest way to fo^ a judgment of him: since, if he 
be not truly moved, he must at least woi*k up his ima- 
gination as near as possible to resemble reality. I 
choose to instance in love, which is observed to have 
produced the mostfinished performances in this kind. 
A lover will be full of sincerity^ that he may be be- 
lieved by his mistress : he will therefore think simply ; 
he will express himself perspicuously, that he roajr 
not perplex her ; he will therefore write unaffectedly^ 
Deep reflections are made by a head undisturbed ; 
and points of wit and fancy are the work of a heart 
at ease ; these two dangers then into which poets are 
apt to run, are effectusdly removed out of tlie lover s 
way. The selecting proper circumstances, and 
placing them in agreeable lights, are the finest se- 
crets of all poetry ; but the recollection of little cir« 
cumstances is the lover's sole meditation, and relating 
them pleasantly, the business of his life. Accord- 
ingly, we find that the most celebrated authors of this 
rank excel in love- verses. Out of ten thousand in- 
stances I shall name one, which I think the most de- 
licate and tender I ever saw. 

* To myself I sigh often, witliout knowing why ; 
And when absent from Phyllis, methlnks I could die.* 

A man who hath ever been in love will be touched 
at the reading of these lines ; and every one who now 
feels that passion, actually feels that they are true. 

From what I have advanced, it appears how diifi- 
cult it is to write easily. But when easy writings fall 
into the hand of an ordinary reader, they appear to 
him so natural and unlaboured, that he immediately 
resolves to write, and fencies that all he hath to do is 
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to take no pains. Thus he thinks, indeed simply, 
but the thoughts, not being chosen lyith judgment, 
are not beautiful : he, it is true, expresses himself 
plainly, but flatly withal. Again, if a man of viva- 
city takes it in his head to write this wayjWhat self- 
denial must he undergo, when bright points of wit oc- 
cur to his fancy ! How difficult will he find it to re- 
ject florid phrases, and pretty embellishments of 
style ! So true it is, that simplicity of all things is 
the hardest to be copied, and ease to be acquired 
with the greatest labour. Our family knows very 
well how ill Lady Flame looked, when she imitated 
Mrs. Jane in a plain black suit. And I remember,^ 
when Frank Courtly was saying the other day that 
any man might write easy, 1 only asked him, if he 
thought it possible that Squire Hawthorn should ever 
come into a room as he did ? he made me a very 
handsome bow, and answered with a smile, < Mr. Iron- 
side, you have convinced me.' 

I shall conclude tliis paper by observing that pas- 
toral poetry, which is the most considerable kind of 
easy writing, has the oflenest been attempted with ill 
success, of any sort whatsoever. 1 shall therefore, 
in a little time, communicate my thoughts upon that 
subject to the public. 
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No. 16. MONDAY, MARCH 30, 1713. 



Ns Jbrt^ pudori 



l^ tibi musa li/ree solers, et cantor AjioUo, 

HoR. Ars Poet. v. 406. 

Bluah not to patromze the muse's skill. 

Two mornings ago a gentleman came in to my 
Lady Lizard's tea-table, who is distinguished in town 
by trie good taste he is known to have in polite wri- 
tings, especially such as relate to love and gallantry. 
The figure of the roan had something odd and gro- 
tesque in it, though his air and manner were genteel 
and easy, and his wit agreeable. The ladies, m cpm- 
plaisance to him, turned the discourse to poetry^ 
This soon gave him an occasion of producing two 
new songs to the company ; which, he said, he would 
venture to recommend as complete performances. 
< The first,' continued he, ' is bv a gentleman of an 
unrivalled reputation in every kind of writing *;'and 
the second by a lady who does me the honour to be 
in love with me, because 1 am not handsome.' Mrs. 
Annabella upon this (who never lets slip an occasion 
of doins sprightly things^ gives a twitch to the paper 
with a finger and a thumo, and snatches it out of the 
gentleman's hands : then casting her eye over it with 
a seeming impatience she reads us the songs ; and in 
a very obliging manner desired the gentleman would 
let her have a copy of them, together with his judg* 
ment upon songs in general ; * that I may be able,* 

* Probably Addison. 
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said she, < to judge of gallantries of this nature, if 
ever it sliould be my fortune to have a poetical lover/ 
The gentleman complied ; and accordingly Mrs. An- 
nabella, the very next morning, when she was at her 
toilet, had the following packet delivered to her by a 
spruce valet de chambre. 

THE FIRST SONG. 

I. 
On Belvidera's bosom lying, 
Wishing, panting, sighing, dying, 
Tlie cold regardless maid to move. 
With unavailing prayers I sue: 

* You first have taught me how to love. 

Ah teach me to be happy too !' 

II. 
But she^ alas ! unkindly wise. 
To all my sighs and tears replies, 

* *Tis every prudent maid's concern 
Her .lover's fondness to improve ; 

' If to be li^py you shall learn, 

.You quickly would forget to love.' 

THE SECONP SONG. 

I. 
Boast not, mistaken swain, thy art 

To pleaiSe my partial eyes ; 
The charms that have subdued my heartj 

Another may dlespise. 

II. 

Thy face is to my humour made. 

Another it may fi-ight : 
. Perhaps, by some f<md whim betray'dy < 

In 0ddnc8« I delight. i 
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in. 

Vain youth, to your confusion know, 

'Tis to my love's excess 
You all your fancied beauties owe, 

Which fade as that grows less. 

IV. 

For your own sake, if not for mine. 

You should preserve my fire< 
Since you, my swain, no more will shine 

When I no more admire. 

V.' - . ^ 

By me, indeed, you are allowed 

The wonder of your kind ; 
But be not of my judgment proud, 
Whom love has render u blind. 



TO MRS. ANNABELLA LIZARD. 
MADAM, 

To let you see how absolute your commands tare 
over me, and to convince you of the qpinion I have 
of your good sense, I shall, without any preamble of 
compliments, give you my thoughts upon Song- 
writing, in the same order as they have occurred to 
roe ; only allow me, in my own defence, to say, that 
I do not remember ever to have met with any piece 
of criticism upon this subject; so that if I err, or 
seem singular in my opinions, you will be the more 
at liberty to difter from them, since I do not pretend 
to support them by any authority. 

In all ages,, and in every nation' where 'poet^y has 
been in fashion, the tribe of sonneteers, hath been 
very numerous. Every pert young fellow th^t has 
a moving fancy, and the least jingle of verse in his 
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head, sets up for a writer of songs, and resolves to 
immortalize his bottle or his mistress. What a 
world of insipid productions in this kind have we 
been pestered with since the Revolution, to go no 
higher ! This, no doubt, proceeds in a great mea- 
sure from not forming a right judgment of the nature 
of these little compositions. It is true, they do not 
require an elievation of thought, nor any extraordi- 
Bary capacity, nor an extensive knowledge ; but then 
they demand great regularity, and the utmost nicety; 
an exact purity of style, with the roost easy and 
flowinff numbers ; an elegant and unaffected turn of 
wity with one uniform and simple design. Greater 
works cannot well be without some inequalities and 
oversights, and they are in them pardonable ; but a 
song loses all its lustre if it be not polished with the 
greatest accuracy. The smallest blemish in it, like 
a flaw in a jewel, takes off the whole value of it. A 
song is, as it were, a little ima^ in enamel, that re* 
quires all the nice touches of the pencil, a gloss and 
a smoothness, with those d^icate finishing strokes, 
which would be superfluous and thrown away upon 
larger figures, where the strength and boldness of a 
masterly hand give all the grace. 

Since you may have recourse to the French and 
English translations, you will not accuse me of pe- 
danci-y, when I tell you that Sappho, Anacrcon, and 
Horace in some of his shorter lyrics, are the com* 
pletest models for little odes or sonnets. You will 
find them generally pursuing a single thought in 
their songs, which is driven to a point, without those 
interruptions and deviations so frequent in the mo- 
dern writers of this order. To do justice to the 
French, there is no living language that abounds, so 
much in good songs. The genius of the people, and 
the idiom of their tongue, seem adapted to cornpo-* 
sitions of this sort. Our writes generally crowd into 

VOL. 1. 1 
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one song, materials enough for several ; and so they 
starve every thought, by endeavouring to nurse up 
more than one at a time. They give you a string 
of imperfect sonnets^ instead of one finished piece, 
which is a fault Mr. Waller (whose beauties cannot 
be too much admired ) sometimes falls into. But, of 
all our countrymen, none are more defective in their 
songs, through a redundancy of wit, than Dr. Donne, 
and Mr. Cowley. In them, one point of wit flashes 
so fast upon another, that the reader's attention ifs 
dazzled by the continual sparkling of their imagina- 
tion ; you find a new design started almost in every 
line, and you come to the end without the satisfac- 
tion of seeing any one of them executed. 

A song should be conducted like an epigram ; and 
the only difference between them is, that one does 
not require the ifric numbers, and is usually em- 
ployed upon satirical occasions ; whereas the busi- 
ness of the other, for the most part, is to express (as 
my Lord Roscommon translates it from Horace] 

' Lovers pleasing cares, and the free joys of wine.* 

I shall conclude what I have to say upon this sub- 
ject, by observing, that the French do very of^en 
confound the song and the epigram, and take the 
one reciprocally tor the other. An instance of which 
I shall give you in a remarkable epigram which 
passes current abroad for an excellent song. 

* Tu parleft mal par-tout de moi, 
Je dis du bien par-tout de toi ; 
Quel malheur est le ndtre ? 
L*on tie croic ni Tun ni Tautre.' 

For the satisfaction of such of your friends as may 
not understand the original, J shall venture to trans- 
late it after my fashion^ so as to keep strictly to the 
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turn of thought, at the expense of losing something 
in the poetry and versification. 

* Thou speakest always ill of xne, 
I speak always well of thee : 
But, spite of all our noise and pother, 
The world believes nor one nor t*othcr.' 

Thus, Madam, I have endeavoured to comply 
with your commands ; not out of vanity of erecting 
myself into a critic, but out of an earnest desire of 
being thought^ upon all occasions. 

Your most obedient Servant. 
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—Mmimutnque Wndine peccant. Jot. Sat. vi. 134. 

Lust is the smallest sin they own. Dryden. 

If it were possible to bear up against the force of 
ridicule, wnich fashion has brought upon people ^ for 
acknowledging a veneration for the most sacred 
things, a man might say that the time we now are 
in ^ IS set apart for humiliation ; and all our actions 
should at present more particularly tend that way. 
I remember about thirty years ago an eminent di- 
vine, who was also most exactly well bred, told his 
congregation at Whitehall, that if they did not 
vouchsafe to give their lives a new turn, tliey must 
certainly go to a place which he did not think fit to 

• vir. Lent. , 
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name in that courtly audience. It is with me as with 
that gentleman. I would, if possible, represent the 
errors of life, especially those arising from what we 
call gallantry, in such a manner as the people ci 
pleasure may read me. In this case I must not be 
rough to gentlemen and ladies, but speak of sin as 
a gentleman. It might not perhaps be amiss, if» 
therefore, I should call my present precaution 'A 
Criticism upon Fornication; and, by representing 
the unjust taste they have who affect that way of 
pleasure, bring a distaste upon it among all those 
who are judicious in tlieir satisfactions. I will be 
bold then to lay it down for a rule, that he who fol- 
lows this kind of gratification, gives up much greater 
delight in pursuing it, than he can possibly enjoy from 
it. As to the common women and the stews, there 
is no one but will allow this assertion at* first sight ; 
but if it will appear, that they who deal with tSose 
of the sex who are less profligate, descend to greater 
baseness than if they frequented brothels, it should, 
methinks, brins this iniquity under some dicounte- 
naoce. The rake, who without sense of character or 
decency wallows and ranges in common houses, is 
guilty BO further than of prostituting himself, and 
exposing his health to. diseases: but the man of gal- 
lantry cannot pursue his pleasures without treachery 
to some man he ought to love, and making despica- 
ble the woman he admires. To live in a contmual 
deceit ; to reflect upon the dishonour jrou do some 
husband, father, or orother, who does not deserve 
this of you, and whom you would destroy did you 
know they did the like towards you, are circum- 
stances which pall the appetite, and give a man of 
any sense of honour very painful mortification. What 
more need be said against a gentleman's delight, 
tfian that he himself thinks himself a base man in 
pursuing it; when it is thoroughly considered he 
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gives up his very being as a man of integrity who 
commences gallant ? Let him or her who is guilty 
this way but weigh the matter a little, and the cri- 
minal will find that those whom they most esteemed 
are of a sudden become the most disagreeable com- 
panions ; nay, their good qualities are grown odious 
and painful. It is said, people who have the plague 
kave a delight in communicating the infection ; in 
like manner, the sense of shame, ^hich is never 
wholly overcome, inclines the guilty this way to con- 
tribute to the destruction of others. And women 
are pleased to introduce more women into the same 
condition, though they can have no other satisfac- 
tion from it, than that the infamy i^ shared among 
greater numbers, which they flatter themselves eases 
the burden of each particular person. 
. It is a most melancholy consideration, that for 
momentary sensations of joy, obtained by s^tealth, 
men are forced into a constraint of all their words 
and actions in the general and ordinary occurrences 
of life. It is an impossibility in this case to be faith* 
ful to one person, without being false to all the rest 
9f the world. The gay figures in which poetical men 
of loose morals have placed this kind of stealth arc 
but feeble consolations, when a man is inclined to 
soliloquy or meditation upon his past life ; flashes of 
wit can promote joy, but they cannot allay grief. 

Disease, sickness, and misfortune, are what all 
men living are liable to : it is therefore ridiculous 
and mad to pursue, instead of shunning, what must 
add to our anguish under disease, sickness, or mis- 
fortune. It is possible there may be those whose 
bloods are too warm to admit of those compunc- 
tions : if there are such, I am sure they are laying 
up store for them : but I have better hopes of those 
who have not yet erased the impressions and advan- 
tages of a good education and fortune; they may be 

i3 
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assured, that whoever wholly give themselves up to 
lusty will soon find it the least fault they are guiltj 
of. 

Irreconcileable hatred to those they have injured, 
mean shifts to cover their offences, envy and malice 
to the innocent, and a general sacrifice of all that 
is good-natured or praiseworthy when it interrupts 
them, will possess all their faculties, and make them 
utter strangers to the noble pleasures which flow 
from honour and virtue. Happy are they, who from 
the visitation of sickness, or any other accident, are 
awft^kened from a course which leads to an Jnsena- 
bility of the greatest enjoyments in human life. 

A French author, giving an account of a very^ 
agreeable man, in whose character he mingles good 
qualities and infirmities, rather than vices or virtues* 
tells the following story : 

* Our kniffht,' says he, * was pretty much addicted 
to the most fashionable of all faults. He had a loose 
rogue for a lackey, not a little in his favour, though 
he had no other name for him when he spoke of him 
but * the rascal,' or, to him, but < sirrah.' One 
morning when he was dressing, < Sirrah,* says iie, • 
* be sure y eu bring home this evening a pretty wencli/ 
The ftjllow was a person of diligence and capacity, 
and had for some time addressed himself to a decayed 
old gentlewoman, who had a young maiden to her 
daughter, beauteous as an angel, not yet sixteen 
years of age. The mother's extreme poverty, and 
jthe insinuations of this artful lackey concerning the 
soft disposition and generosity of his master, made 
her consent to deliver up her daughter. But many 
were the entreaties and representations of the mother 
to gain her child's consent to an action, which she 
ipaid'she abhorred, at the same time she exhorted her 
to it ; « But, child,' says she, * can you see your 
mother die for hunger?' The virgin argued uo 
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longer,- but, bursting into tears, said she would go 
any where. The lackey conveyed her with great obse* 
quiousness and secrecy to his master's lodging, and 
placed her in a commodious apartment till he came 
ikome. The knight, who knew his man never failed 
of bringing in his prey, indulged his genius at a 
banquet, and was in high humour at an entertain- 
ment with ladies, expecting to be received in the 
evening by one as agreeable as the best of them. 
When he came home, his lackey met him with a 
saucy and joyful familiarity, crying out, ' She is 
as handsome as an angel' (for there is no other 
smile on these occasions) ; < but the tender fool has 
wept till her eyes are swelled and Uoated ; for she 
k a maid and a gentlewoman.* With tliat he con- 
ducted his master to the room where she was, and 
retired. The knight, when he saw her bathed ia 
tears, said in some surprise, ' Do not you know, 
young woman, why you are brought hither ?' Tlie 
unhappy maid fell on her knees, and wit^ many in- 
terruptions of sighs and tears, said to him, * I know^ 
alas I too well why I am brought hither ; my mother, 
to get bread for her and myself, has sent mc to do 
what YOU pleased ; but would it would please Heaven 
] could die, before 1 am added to the number of 
those miserable wretches who live without honour !' 
With this reflection she wept anew, and beat her 
iKisom. The knight, stepping back from her, said> 
* I am not so abandoned as to hurt your innocence 
against your will/ 

The novelty of the accident surprised him into 
virtue ; and, covering the young maid with a cloak,. 
be led her to a relation's house, to whose care he re- 
commended her for that night. The next morning 
lie sent for her mother, and asked her if her daug^iter 
was a maid? The mother assured him, that when she 
delivered her to his servant, she was a stranger to 
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irtan. * Are not you then,' replied the knight, Va 
wickednroman to contrivethc debauchery of your own 
child ?' She held down her face with fear and shame, 
and in her confusion uttered some broken words con* 
cerning her poverty. * Far be it,* said the gentle- 
man, * that you should relieve yourself from want by 
a much greater evil : your daughter is a fine young 
creature ; do you know of none that ever spoke of her 
for a wife?* The mother answered, * There is an 
honest man in our neighbourhood that loves her, who 
has often said he would marry her with two hundred 
pounds.' The knight ordered his man to reckon out 
that sum, with an addition of fifty to buy the bride 
clothes, and fifty more as a help to her mother/ 

I appeal to all the gallants in the town, whether 
possessing all the beauties in Great Britain could 
give hajf the pleasure as this young gentleman had 
in the reflection of having relieved a miserable parent 
from guilt and poverty, an innocent' virgin from pub- 
lic shame, and bestowing a virtuous wife upon an 
honest nian ? 

• Though all men who are guilty this way have not 
fortunes or opportunities for makmg such atonements 
for their vices, yet all men may do what is certainly 
in their power at this good season*. For my part, I 
do not care how ridiculous the mention of it may be, 
provided I hear it has any good consequence upon the 
wretched, that I recommend the most abandoned and 
miserable of mankind to the charity of all in pro- 
sperous conditions under, the same guilt with those 
v^retches. The Lock Hospital in Kent Street, South- 
wark, for men ; that in Kingsland for women, is a 
receptacle for all sufferers mangled by this iniquity. 
Penitents should in their own hearts take upon them 
all the shame and sorrow they have escaped ; and it 

* y'lz. Lent. 
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would become them to make an oblaticn- for their 
crimes, by charity to those upon whom vice appears 
in that utmost misery and deformity, which they 
themselves are free from by their better fortune, ra- 
ther than greater innocence. It would quicken our 
compassion in this case, if we considered there may 
be objects there, who would now move horror and 
loathing, that we have once embraced with transport : 
and as we are men of honour (for I must not speak 
^as we are Christians) let us not desert our friends for 
the loss of their noses. 
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'AmvMtqut ctqjoeet 



Marrtu LuCAK. 

Souls ttiidismay'd by death. 

The prospect of death is so gloomy and dismal, that 
if it were constantly before our eyes, it would imbitter 
all the sweets of life. The gracious Author of our 
being hath therefore so formed us, that we are capa- 
ble of many pleasing sensations and reflections, and 
meet with so many amusements and solicitudes, as di- 
vert our thoughts from dwelling upon an evil which, 
by reason of its seeming distance, makes but languid 
impressions upon the mind. But how distant soever 
the time of our death may be, since it is certain that 
we must die, it is necessary to allot some portion of 
our life to consider the end of it ; and it is highly con- 
yenient to Bx some stated times to meditate upon th^ 
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final period of our existence here. The principle of 
self-love, as we are men, will make us inquire, what 
is like to become of us after our dissolution ; and our 
conscience, as we are Christians, will inform us, that 
according to the good or evil of our actions here, 
we shall be translated to the mansions of eternal 
bliss or misery. When this is seriously weighed, we 
must think it madness to be unprepared against the 
black moment : but when we reflect that perhaps 
that black moment may be to-night, how watchiul 
ought we to be 1 

I was wonderfully affected with a discourse I had 
lately with a clergyman of my acquaintance upon 
this head, which was to this eftect : < The considera- 
tion,' said the good man, < that my being is preca- 
rious, moved me many years ago to make a resolu- 
tion, which I have diligently kept, and to which I 
owe the greatest satisfaction that a mortal man can 
enjoy. Every night before I address myself in pri- 
vate to my Creator, I lay my hand upon my heart, 
and ask myself, whether if God should require my 
soul of me this night, I could hope for mercy from 
him ? The bitter agonies I underwent in this ray first 
acquaintance with myself were so far from throwing 
me into despair of that mercy which is overall God^ 
works, that they rather proved motives to greater 
circumspection in my future conduct. The oftener 
I exercised myself in meditations of this kind, the 
less was my anxiety ; and by making the thoughts of 
death familiar, what was at first so terrible and shock- 
ing is become the sweetest of my enjoyments. These 
contemplations have indeed made me serious, but 
not sullen ; nay, they are so far from having soured 
my temper, that as I have a mind perfectly com- 
posed, and a secret spring of joy in my heart, so my 
conversation is pleasant, and my countenance serene ; 
I have no share in pleasures that leave a sting behind 
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theiDy nor am I cheated with that kind of miith, in 
the midst of which there is heaviness/ 

or all the professions of men, a soldier's, chiefly^ 
should put him upon this religious vigilapce. His duty 
exposes him to such hazards, that the evil which to 
men in other stations may seera far distant, to him 
is.lnstant and ever before his eyes. The considera- 
tion, that what men in a martial life purchase is 
gainer) with danger and labour, and must perhaps be 
parted with very speedily, is the cause of much li- 
cense and riot. As moreover it is necessary to keep 
up the spirits of those who are to encounter the most 
terrible dangers, offences of this nature meet with 
ffreat indulgence. But there is a courage better 
Tounded than this animal fury. The secret assurance, 
that all is right within, that if he falls in battle, he will 
the more speedily be crowned with true glory, will 
add strength to a warrior's arm, and intrepidity to 
his heart. 

One 4>f the most successful stratagems whereby 
Mahomet became formidable, was the assurance that 
impostor gave his votaries, that whoever was slain in 
battle should be immediately conveyed to thflt lux- 
urious paradise his wanton fancy had invented. The 
ancient Druids taught a doctrine which had the 
same e&ct, though with this difference from Ma- 
homet's, that the souls of the slain should transmigrate 
into other bodies, and in them be rewarded, accord- 
ing to the degrees of their merit. This is told by 
Lucan with his usual spirit. 

* Tou teach that souls, from fleshy chmns unbound. 
Seek not pale shades and Erebus profound. 
But fleetitig hence to other regions stray. 
Once more to mix with animated clay ; 
Hence death *s a gap (if men may trust the lore) 
'Twixt lives behind and ages yet before. 
A blest mistake ! which fate*s dread power disarms; 
^ And tpurs its votaries on to war's alarms ; 
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Lavish of life, they rush with fierce delight 
Amidst the legions, and provoke the fight; 
O'er-matching death, and freely cast away 
That loan of life the gods are bound to pay.* 

Our gallant countryman, Sir Philip Sidney, was a 
noble example of courage and devotion. I am parti- 
cularly pleased to find that he hath translated the 
whole book of Psalms into English verse. A friend 
of mine mforms me, that he hath the manuscript br 
hrai, which is said in the title to have been done < Br 
the most noble and virtuous Gent. Sir Philip Sidney. 
Knight. They having been never printed, I shall 
present the public with one of them, which my corre- 
spondent assures me he hath faithflilly transcribed, 
and wherein I have taken the liberty only to alter 
one word. '^ ^ 

PSAI.M cxxxvii.* 
Nigh seated where the river flows, 
Txr??^^' watereth Babel s thankful plain, 
Which then our tears, in pearled rows, 

Did help to water with the rain : 
The thought of Sion bred such woes, 
That though our harps we did retain, 
Yet useless and untouched there, 
On willows only hang'd theywere. 



II. 



Now while our harps were hanged so. 

The men whose captives then we lay. 
Did on our griefs insulting go. 

And more to grieve us thus did say ; 
You th$t of music make such show, 
Come sing us now a Sion's lay : 
Oh no ! we have nor voice nor hand 
For such a song in such a land. 
Dr. Donne's Poems, ^ Ps. 137, p. 884, edit. 1719^iWto. 
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1X1. 

Though far I be, sweet Sion hill, 
In foreign soil exil'd from thee. 
Yet let my hand forget his skill 

If ever thou forgotten be ; 
And let my tongue, fast glued still 
Unto my roof, lie mute in me ; 
If thy neglect within me springs 
Or aught I do, but Salem sing. 

IV. 

But thou, O Lord, shalt not forget 

To quit the pains of Edom's race. 
Who causelessly, yet hotly, set 

Thy holy city to deface ; 
Did thus the bloody victors whet, 
What time they enter'd first the place, 
' Down, down with it at an^ hand, 
Make all a waste, let nothing stand.' 

V. 

And Babylon, that didst us waste, 

Thyself shalt one day wasted be : 
And happy he, who what thou hast 

Unto us done, shall do to thee ; 
Like bitterness shall make thee taste, 
Like woeful objects make thee see : 
Yea, happy who thy little ones 
Shall take and dash agaimt the stones. 
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Ke U semper inops agitet vexetque cupido : 
Ne pavor, et rerum mediocrUer uti&um spes, 

Hon. 1. Ep. zviii. 98. 

Lest avarice, still poor, disturb thine ease ; 

Or fear should shake, or cares thy mind abuse, 

Or ardent hope for things of UtUie use. Chexch. 

It was prettily observed by somebody concerning the 
great vices, that there are three which give pleasure, 
as covetousness, gluttony, and lust ; one which tastes 
of nothing but pain, as envy; the rest havp a mix- 
ture of pleasure and pain, as anger and pride. But 
when a man considers the state of his own mind, 
about which every member of the Christian world is 
supposed at this time to be employed, he will find 
that the best defence against vice is preserving the 
worthiest part of his own spirit pure from any great 
offence against it. There is* a magnanimity which 
makes us look upon ourselves with disdain, after we 
have been betrayed by sudden desire, opportunity of 
gain, the absence of a person who excels us, the fault 
of a servant, or the ill fortune of an adversary, into 
the gratification of lust, covetousness, envy, rage, 
or pride ; when the more sublime part of our souls is 
kept alive, and wc have not repeated infirmities until 
they are become vicious habits. 

The vice of coxetpusnc^ is what enters deepest 
into the soul of any other ; and you may have seen 
men, otherwise the most agreeable creatures in the 
worldy so seized with the desire of being richer, that 
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they shall startle at indifferent things, and live in a 
continual guard and watch over themselves from a 
remote fear of expens^e. No pious man can be so 
circumspect in the care of his conscience, as the co- 
vetous man is in that of his pocket. 

If a man would preserve his own spirit, and his 
natural approbation of higher and more worthy pur- 
suits, he could never fall into this littleness, but his 
mind would be stilL open to honour and virtue, in 
«pite of infirmities and relapses. But what extremely 
discourages me in my precautions as a Guardian, is, 
that there is an universal defection from the admira- 
tion of virtue. Riches and outward splendour have 
taken up the place of it ; and no man thinks he is 
mean, if he is not poor. But, alas ! this despicable 
spirit debases our very being, and makes our pas- 
sions take a new turn from their natural bent. 

It was a cause of great sorrow and melancholy to 
me some nights ago at a play, to see a crowd inthe 
habits of the gentry of England stupid to the noblest 
sentiments we have. . The circumstance happened in 
the scene of distresa betwixt Percy and Anna BuUen. 

,One of th e^en^i>fiiA whn sfr^nd Qn_thftAtagfi^4;aiu:a»- 
jiot^^SlgordeisudiijQL th£ j^ost^ umQanBfi£l^.j:ax:e 

of_younjp^en that ever wgije.iseeja. in any age fre- 
quently raiseln public assemblies, upon Percy's be- 
seeching to be heard, burst into tears ; upon which 
the greatest part of the audience fell into loud and 
ignorant laugnter ; which others, who were touched 
with the liberal compassion of the poor fellow, could 
hardly suppress by their clapping. But the man, 
without the least confusion of shame in his counte- 
nance for what Imd happened, wiped away the tears 
and was still intent upon the play. The distress still 
rising, the jsoldier was so much moved, that he was 
obliged to turn his face from the audience, to their 

K 2 
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no small merriment. Percy had the gallantry to take 
notice of his honest heart ; and, as 1 am told, g£tve 
him a crown to help him in his afiliction. It is certain 
this poor felloVy in his humble condition, had such a 
lively compassion as a soul unwedded to the world ; 
were it otherwise, gay lights and dresses, with appear- 
' ance of people of fashion and wealth, to- which his 
fortune could not be familiar, would have taken up 
all his attention and admiration. 

It is every thing that is praiseworthy^ as well as 
pure religion (according to a book too sacred for me 
to quote), < to visit the fatherless and widows in their 
afBiction, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
; world.' Every step that a man makes beyond mode- 
rate and reasonable provision is taking so much from 
the wortliiness of his own spirit ; and he that is en* 
tirely set upon making a fortune, is all that while un* 
. doing the man. He must grow deaf to the wretclied, 
estrange himself from the agreeable, learn hardness 
r of heart, disrelish every thing that is ndble> and ter- 
minate all in his despicable self. Indulgence in any 
one immoderate desire or appetite engrosses the 
whole creature, and his life is sacrificed to that one 
desire or appetite ; but how much otherwise is it 
with those that preserve alive in them something 
that adorns their condition and shows the man, whe- 
ther a prince or a beggar, above his fortune ! 

I have just now recorded a foot soldier for the po- 
litest man in a British audience, from the force of 
nature, untainted with' the singularity of an ill-ap- 
plied education. A good spirit that is not abused, 
can add new glories to the highest state in the world, 
as well as give beauties to the meanest. I shall 
exemplify this by inserting a prayer of Ilarry the 
Fourth of France just before a battle, in which he 
objtain^d an entire victory* 
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* O Lord of hogts, who canst see through the 
thickest veil and closest disguise ; who viewest the 
bottom of my heart, and the deepest designs of my 
enemies ; who hast in thy hands, as well as before 
thine eyes, all the events which concern human life ; 
if thou knowest that my reign will promote thy glory 
and the safety of thy people ; if thou knowest that I 
have no other ambition in my soul, but to advance 
the honour of thy holy name, and the good of this 
state ; favour, O great God, the justice of my arms, 
and reduce all the reb€|ls to acknowledge him whom 
thy sacred decrees, and the order of a lawful sue* 
cession, have made tHeir sovereign. But, if thy good 
providence has ordered it otherwise, and thou seest 
that I should prove one of those kings whom thou 
givest in thine anger, take from me, O merciful God, 
my life and ray crown, make me this day a sacrifice 
to thy will, let my death end the calamities of France, 
and let my blood be the last that is spilt in this 
quarrel/ 

The king uttered this generous prayer in a voice, 
and with a countenance, that inspired all who heard 
and beheld him with like magnanimity; then turning 
to the squadron, at the head of which he designed to 
charge, • My fellow- soldiers,' said he, * as you run 
my fortune, so do I yours ; your safety consists in 
keeping well your ranks: but if the heat of the action 
should force you to disorder, think of nothing but 
rallying again : if you lose sight of your colours and 
standards^ look round for tne white plume in my 
beaver ; you shall see it wherever you are, and it 
ifhall lead you to glory and victory.' 
' The magnanimity of this illustrious prince was 
supported by a firm reliance on Providence, which in- 
spired him with a contempt of life, and an assurance of 
conquest. His generous scorn of royalty, but as it 
consisted with the service of God, and good of his 
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people, is an instance, that the mind of man, when it 
M weJl disposed,' is always above its conditioni even 
though it be that of a monarch. 
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MintUi 



Semjier et injirmi est uninu exiguigve voluptas 

UUio Juv. Sat. xiii. 189. 

——Revenge, which still we find 
The weakest fraHty of a feeble mind. Cexecii. 

All gallantry and fashion,' one would imagine, 
should rise out of the reh'gion and laws of that nation 
wherein they prevail ; but, «)las! in this kingdom, gay 
characters, and those which lead in the pleasure and 
inclinations of the fashionable world, are such as are 
readiest to practise crimes the most abhorrent to na- 
ture, and contradictory to our faith. A Christian and 
a gentleman are made inconsistent appellations of the 
same person : you are not to expect eternal life, if 
you do not forgive injuries ; and your mortal life is 
uncomfortable, if you are not ready to commit a 
murder in resentment for an affront : for good sense^ 
as well as religion, is so utterly banished the world, 
that men glory in their very passions, and pursue 
trifles with the utmost vengeance ; so little do they 
know that to forgive is the most arduous pitch human 
mature can arrive at. A coward has often fpughti 4 
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coward has often conquered, but ' a coward never 
forgave.' The power of doing that flows from a 
strength of soul conscious of its own force ; whence 
it draws a certain safety, which its enemy is not of 
consideration enough to interrupt ; for it is peculiar 
in the make of a brave man to have his friends seem 
much above him, his enemies much, below him. 

Yet though the neglect of our enemies may, so 
intense a forgiveness as the love of them is not to be 
in the least accounted for by the force of constitution, 
but is a more $>piritual and refined moral, introduced 
by him who died for those that persecuted him ; yet 
very justly delivered to us, when we consider our- 
selves offenders, and to be forgiven on the reasonable 
terms of forgiving ; for who can ask what he will not 
bestow, especially when that gifl is attended with a 
redemption from the cruelest slavery to. «he most 
acceptable freedom? For when the mind. is in con- 
templation of revenge, all its thoughts must surely be 
tortured with the alternate pangs of rancour, envy, 
hatred, and indignation ! and they who profess a 
sweet in the enjoyment of it, certamly never felt the 
consummate bliss of reconciliation. At such an in- 
stant the false ideas we received qnravel, and the 
shyness, the distrust, the secret scorns, and all the 
base satisfactions men had in each other's faults and 
misfortunes, are dispelled, and their souls appear in 
their native whiteness, without the least streak of that 
malice or distaste which sullied them : and perhaps 
those very actions, which, when we looked at them 
in the oblique glance with which hatred doth always 
see things, were horrid and odious, when observed 
with honest and open eyes, are beauteous and orna- 
inental. 

But if men are averse to us in the most violent 
degree, and we can never bring them to an amicable 
temper, then indeed wc are to exert an obstinate op- 
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position to them : and never let the malice of our 
enemies have so effectual an advantage over us; as to 
escape our good will. For the neglected and despised 
tenets of religion are so generous, and in so tran- 
scendant and heroic a ifianner disposed for public 
good, that it is not in a man's pow^r to avoid their 
influence; f6t the Christian is as much inclined to 
your service when your enemy, as the moral man 
when your friend. 

But the followers of a crucified Saviour must root 
out of their hearts all sense that th&re is any thing 
great and noble in pride or haughtiness of spirit ; yet 
k wrll be very difficult to fix that idea in our souls, 
except we can think as worthily of ourselves when 
we practise the contrary virtues. We must learn, 
and be convinced, that there is something sublime 
and heroic in true meekness and humility, for they 
rise from a great, not a groveling idea of things ; f6r 
as certainly as pride proceeds from a mean and nar- 
row view of the little advantages about a man's self, 
so meekness is founded on the extended cotitempla- 
tion of the place we bear in the universe, and a just 
ebsetvation how little, how empty, how wavering, 
are our deepest resolves and counsels. And as to a 
well-taught mind, when you have said * a haughty 
and proud man,' you have spoke a narrow concep- 
tion, little ^i'rit, and despicable carriage; so when 
you have said * a man is meek and humble,' you have 
acquainted us that $uch a person has arrived at the 
hardest task in the world, in an universal observation 
round him, to be quick to see his ovvn faults, and 
other men's virtues, and at the height of pardoning 
every man sooner than himself; you have also given 
us to. understand, than to treat him kindly, sincerely, 
kvA respectfully, is but a mere justice to him that ia 
ready to do us the same offices. This temper of soul 
keeps us always awake to a just sense of things, 
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ieaches us that we are as well akin to worms as to 
aneels : and as nothing is above these, so is nothing 
below those. It keeps our understanding tight 
about us, so that all things appear to us great or 
little, as they are in nature and the sight of heaven, 
not as they are gilded or sullied by accident or for- 
tune. 

It were to be wished that all men of sense would 
think it worth their while to reflect upon the dignity 
of Christian virtues : it would possibly enlarge their 
souls into such a contempt of what fashion and pre- 
judice have made honourable, that their duty, incli- 
nation, and. honour, would tend the same way, and 
make all their lives an uniform act of religion and 
virtue. ^ 

As to the great catastrophe of this day*, on which 
the Mediator of the world suffered the greatest indig-* 
nities and death itself for the salvation of mankind, it 
would be worth gentlemen's consideration, whether 
from his example it would not be proper to kill all 
inclinations to revenge, and examine whether it would 
not be expedient to receive new notions of what is 
great and honourable. 

This is necessary against the day wherein he who 
died ignominiously for us * shall descend from heaven 
to be our judse in majesty and glory.* How will the 
man who shall die by tlie sword of pride and wrath, 
and in contention with his brother, appear before him, 
fit * whose presence nature shall be in an agony, and 
the great and glorious bodies of light b^ obscured ; 
when the sun shall be darkened, the moon turned into 
blood, and all the powers of heaven shaken ; when the 
heavens themselves shall pass away with a great noise, 
And the elements dissolve with fervent heat ^ when 

* yi?. Good- Friday. 
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the earth also, and all the works that are therein, 
shall be burnt up!' 

What may justly damp in our minds the diabolical 
madness which prompts us to decide our petty animo- 
sities by the hazard of eternity, is, that in that one 
act the criminal does not only highly offend, but 
forces himself into the presence of his Judge ; that is 
certainly his case who dies in a duel. I cannot but 
repeat it, he that dies in a duel knowingly offends 
God, and in that very action rushes into his offended 
presence. Is it possible for the heart of man to con- 
ceive a more terrible image than that of a departed 
spirit in this condition ? Could we but suppose it 
has just lefl its body, and struck with the terrible re- 
flection that to avoid the laughter of fools, and being 
the by-word of idiots, it has now precipitated itself 
into the din of demons, and the bowlings of eternid 
despair, how willingly now would it suffer the impu- 
tation of fear and cowardice, to have one moment 
lefl not to tremble in vain ! 

The scriptures are full of pathetical and warm pic* 
tures of. the condition of a happy or miserable futu<v 
rity; and I am confident that, the frequent reading 
of them would make the way to a happy eternity so 
agreeable and pleasant, that he who tries it will find 
the difficulties, which he before suffered ip shunning 
the allurements of vice, absorpt in the pleasure he 
will take in the pursuit of virtue : and how happy 
must that mortal be, who thinks himself in the favour 
of an Almighty, and can think of death as a thing 
which it is an infirmity not to desire ! 
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— — * Fungar inani 
Munere 

Viaa. ^n, vi. 885. 

An empty office I'll discharge. 

Doctor Tillotson, in his discourse concerning the 
'danger of all known sin, both from the h'ght of na- 
ture and revelation, after having given us the de- 
scription of the last-day out of holy writ, has this 
•remarkable passage : 

< I appeal to any man, whether this be not a repre- 
sentation of things very proper and suitable to that 
great day, wherein he who made the world shall come 
to judge it? And whether the wit of men ever de- 
vised any thng so awful, and so agreeable to the ma- 
jesty of God, and the solemn judgment of the whole 
world? The description which Virgil makes of the 
Elysian Fields, and the Infernal Regions, how in- 
finitely do they fall short of the majesty of the holy 
■scripture, and the description there made of heaven 
and hell, and of the great and terrible day of the Lord! 
60 that in cdmparison they are childish arid trifling ; 
and yet perhaps he had the most regular and most 
governed imagination of any man that ever lived, and 
•observed the greatest decorum in his characters and 
descriptions. But who can declare the great things 
of God, l)ut he to whom God shall reveal them ? ' 

This observation was worthy a most polite man, 
•end ought to be of authority with all who are such, so 
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far as to examine whether he spoke that as a man of 
a just taste and judgment, or advanced it merely for 
the service of his doctrine as a clergyman. 

I am very confident, whoever reads the gospels, 
with a heart as much prepared in favour of them as 
when he sits down to Virgil or Homer, will find no 
passage there which is not told with more natural 
force than any episode in either of those wits, which 
were the chief of mere mankind. 

The last thing I read was the xxivth chapter of St. 
Luke, which gives an account of the manner in which 
our blessed Saviour, after his resurrection, joined 
with two disciples on the way to Emmaus as an ordi- 
nary traveller, and took the privilege as such to in- 
quire of them, what occasioned a sadness he observed 
in their countenances ; or whether it was from any 
public pause ? Their wonder that any man so near 
Jerusalem should be a stranger to what had passed 
there; their acknowledgment to one they met aeci- 
dentally, that they had believed in this prophet ; and 
that now, the third da^ after his death, they were in 
doubt as to their pleasmg hope, which occasioned the 
heaviness he took notice o£; are all represented in a 
style which men of letters call ' the great and noble 
simplicity.' The attention of the dLsciples when be 
expounded tlie scriptures cpnceming himself, his 
oiFering to take his leave of them, their fondness of 
bis stay, and the manifestation of the great guest 
whom they had entertained while he was yet at 
meat with them, are all incidents which wonderfully 
please the imaginatioaof a christian reader ; and give 
to him something of ihat touch of knind which the 
brethren felt, when they said one ta another, * Did 
not our hearts burn within us while he talked with us 
by the way, and while he opened to us the scriptures?* 

1 am very far from .pretending to treat these mat- 
ters us they deserve ; but 1 hope tliosc gentlemen who 
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aret|ualified for it, and calted to it, will forgive me, 
and consider that I speak as a mere secular man, im- 
partially considering the effect which the sacred writ- 
ings will have upon the soul of an intelligent reader; 
and it is some argument, that a thing is the imme* 
diate work of Grod, when it so infinitely transcends 
1^1 the labours of man. When I look upon Raphael's 
picture of our Saviour appearing to his disciples after 
his resurrection, I cannot but think the just disposi- 
tion of that piece has in it the force of many volumes 
on the subject. The evangelists are easily distin- 
guished from the rest by a passionate zeal and love 
.which the painter has thrown into their faces ; the 
huddled group of those who stand most distant are 
•admirable representations of men abashed with their 
late unbelief and hardness of heart. And such en- 
deavours as this of Raphael, and of all men not called 
to the altar, are collateral helps not to be despised 
by the ministers of the gospel. 

It is with this view that I presunie upon subjects 
of this kind ; and men may take up this paper, and 
be catched by an admonition under the disguise of a 
diversion. 

All the avts and sciences ought to be employed in 
one confederacy against the prevailing torrent of 
.vice and impiety ; and it will be no small step in tbe 
progress of religion, if it is as evident as it ought to 
be, that he wants the best sense a man can have, who 
•is cold to the < Beauty of Hoj^neis.' 

As for my part, when I have happened to attend 
the corpse of a friend to his interment, and have seen 
a graceful man at the entrance of a church-yard, who 
became the dignity of his function, and assumed an 
authority vHii(£ is natural to truth, pronounce, ' I am 
the resurrection and the life ; he that believeth in me, 
though he were dead,, yet shall he live ; and whosoever 
liveth and believeth in me sliail never die :' I say, 

VOL. I. L 
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upon such an occasion^ the retrospect upon past ac- 
tions between the deceased whom I followed and 
tnjselff together with the many little circumstances 
that strike upon the soul, and alternately give grief 
and consolation I have vanished like a dream ; and I 
have been relieved as by a voice from heaven, when 
the' solemnity has proceeded, and after a long pause 
I again heard the servant of God utter, * I know that 
my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the 
Jatter day upon the earth ; and though worms destroy 
this body, yet in my flesh shall 1 see God ; whom £ 
thall see for myself, and my eyes shall behold, and 
not another/ How have I been raised above this 
-world and all its regards, and how well prepared to 
receive the next sentence which the holy man has 
spoken I < We brought nothing into this world, and 
it is certain we can carry nothing out : the Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath. taken away, blessed be the name 
of the Lord!' 

There are, I know, men of heav3r temper without 
genius, who can read these expressions of Scripture 
with as much indifference as they do the rest of these 
loose papers. However, I will not despair but to 
bring men of wit into a love and admiration of the 
aacred writings^--*and, old as I am, I promise myself 
to see the day when it shall be as much in fashion 
among men of politeness to admire a rapture of St. 
Paulj as any fine expression in Virgil or Horace,^— and 
to see a well-dressed y^ng man produce an evangep 
list out of his pocket, and be no more out of counte- 
nance than if it were a classic printed .by Elzevir. 
' It is a gratitude that ought to be paid to Provi- 
dence by men ofdistinguished faculties, to praise md 
adore the author of their being with a s|iirit suitable 
to those faculties, and rouse slower men by their 
words, actions, and writings, to a partidfiatioa 4if 
their transports and thank9givings« . 
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JRura miAi «< rf^i placeant in wdiibut atnwSf 
Flumina amem sylvasfue inghrius. 

ViRO. Georg, iL 485. 

My. next desire is, void of eve and strife. 

To lead a soft, secure, inglorious life, 

A country cottage near a crystal flood, 

A winding ralley, and a lofty wood. Drtdxv. 



Pastoral poetry not only amuses the fancy the 
most delightfully, but is likewise more indebted to 
it thani any other sort whatsoever. It^ transports us 
into a kind of fairy land, where our ears are soothed 
with the melody or birds, bleating flocks, and purlin]§^ 
atreams ; our eyes enchanted with flowery meadows 
and springing greens; we are laid under cool shades» 
and entertain^ with all the sweets and freshness of 
nature* It is a dream, it is a vision, which we wish 
may be real, and we believe that it is true. 

Mrs. Cornelia Lizard's head was so far turned with 
these imaginations, when we were last in the coun«. 
try, that she lost her rest by listening to the nightin- 
gales ; she kept a pair of turtles cooing in her cham*« 
ber, and had a tame lamb running after her up and 
down the house. I used all geutle methods to brings 
ber to herself; as having had a design heretofore oi 
turning shepherd myself, when I read Virgil or Tfaeo-. 
critus at Oxford. But as my age and experience 
Jiave armed me against any temptation to the pas«« 

h2 
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torsi life, I can now with the greater safety consider 
it ; and shall lay down such rules as those of my read- 
ers who have the aforesaid design ought to observe, 
if they would follow the steps of the shepherdesses of 
ancient times. . . 

In order to form a right judgment of pastoral poe- 
try, it will be necessary ttr cast back our eyes on the 
first ages of the world. For since that way of life is 
not now in being, we must inquire into the manner of 
it when it actually did exist. Before mankind was 
formed into large societies, or cities were built, and 
commerce established, the wealth of the world con- 
sisted chiefly in flocks and herds. The tending of 
these we find to have been the employment of the 
first princes, whose subjects were sheep arnd oxen, 
and their dominions the adjoining vales. As they 
lived in great affluence and ease, we may presume 
that they enjoyed such pleasures as that condition af^ 
forded, free and uninterrupted. Their manner of life 
gave them vigbur of body, and serenity of mind. The 
abundance they were possessed of, secured them from 
avarice, ambition, or envy ; they could scarce have 
any anxieties or contentions, where every one had 
more than he could tell what to do with. Love, in<- 
deed, might occasion some rivalships amongst them, 
because many lovers fix upon one object, for the loss^ 
of which they will be satisfied with no compensation* 
Otherwise it was a state of ease, innocence, and con^ 
lentment ; where plenty begot pleasure, and pleasure 
begot singing, and singing begot poetry, and poetry 
begot pleasure again. 

. Thus happy was the first race of men, but rude 
withal, and uncultivated. For before they could 
inake any considerable progress in arts and sciences, 
the tranquillity of the rural life was destroyed by 
turbulent and ambitious spirits ; who, having built 
eities, raised armies, and studied policies of state, 
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made vassals of the defenceless ^^pherds, and reiir 
dered that which was before easy and unrestrained^ ^ 
mean, laborious, miserable condition. Hence, if we 
consider the pastoral period before learning, we shall 
find it unpolished* 

The use that I would make of this short review of 
the country life shall be this. An author that would 
amuse himself by writing pastorals., should form ii^ 
his fancy a rural scene of perfect ease and tranquillity, 
where innocence, simplicity, and jny abound. It is 
not enough that he wntes about the country : he must 
give us what is agreeable in that scene ; and hide 
what is wretched. It is indeed commonly aiErmed, 
that truth well painted will certainly please the ima^ 
gination ; but it is sometimes convenient not to discor 
ver the whole truth, but that part which is only de- 
lightful. We must sometimes show only half an 
iniag^ to the fancy ; which if we display in a lively 
manner, the mind is so dexterously deluded, that it 
dotli not readily perceive that the other half is con- 
cealed. Thus in writing pastorals, let the tranquillity 
of that life appear full and plain, but hide the mean*, 
ness of it ; represent its simplicity as clear as yoa 
please, but cover its misery. I would not hereby be, 
so understood, as if I thought nothing that is irksome 
or unpleasant should have a place in these writings i 
lonly mean that this state of life io general should be 
supposed agreeable. But as there is no condition ex« 
enipt from anxiety, I will allow shepherds to be af- 
flicted with such misfortunes, as the loss of a favourite 
lamb, or a faithless mistress. He ipay, if you please, 
pick a thorn out of his foot; or vent his grief for losing 
the prize in dancing ; but these being SQiall torments^ 
they recommend that state whi.cb only produces such 
trifling evils. Again, I would not seem so strict ia 
my notions of innocence and simplicity, as to deny 
the use of a Uttle railing, or the liberty of stealing sk 

L 3 
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kid or a sheep-hook. For these are h'kewise sucft 
pettj enormities, that we must think the country 
nappy where these are the greatest transgressions. 

when a reader is placed in such a scene as I have 
described, and introduced into such company as I 
have chosen, he gives himself up to the pleasing de- 
lusion; and since every one doth not know how it 
comes to pass, I will venture to tell him why he is 
pleased. 

The first reason is, because all mankind love ease. 
Though ambition and avarice employ most men'fr 
thoughts, they are such uneasy habits, that we do not 
indulge them out of choice, but from some neces- 
sity, real or imaginary. We seek happiness, in which 
ease is the principal ingredient, and the end pro- 
posed in our most restless pursuits is tranquillity. 
We are therefore soothed and delighted with the 
representation of it, and fancy we partake of the 
pleasure. 

A second reason is our secret approbation of inno- 
cence and simplicity. Human nature is not so mudi 
depraved as to hinder us from respecting goodness in 
others, though we ourselves want it. This is the 
reason why we are so much charmed with the pretty, 
prattle of children, and even the expressions of plea- 
sure or uneasiness in some part of the brute creation. 
' They are without artifice or malice ; and we love 
truth too well to resist the charms of sincerity. 
- A third reasou is our love of the country. Health, 
tranquillity, and pleasing objects are the growth of 
the country ; and though men, for the general good 
of the world, are made to love populous cities, the 
country hath the greatest share in an uncorrupted 
heart. When we paint, describe, or any way indulge 
our fancy, the country is the scene which supplies 
lis with the most lovely images. This state was that 
wlK'rein God placed Adam when in Paradise ; nor 
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could all the fanciful wits of antiquity imagine any 
thing that could administer more exquisite delight In 
their Elysium. 
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Extrema per iUos 



JuslUia excedent terris wttigjiafedU 

ViKG. Georg. ii. 473« 

From hence Astrea took her flight, and here 

The prints of her departing steps appear. Dayden. 

Having already conveyed my reader into the fairy 
or pastoral land, and informed him what manner of 
life the inhabitants of that region lead ; I shall, in 
this day's paper, give him some marks whereby he 
may discover whether he Is imposed upon by those- 
who pretend to be of that country ; or, in other 
words, what are the characteristics of a true Ar- 
cadian. 

From the foregoing account of the pastoral life, 
we may discover that simpKcity is necessary in the 
character of shepherds. Their minds must be sup- 
posed so rude and uncultivated, tha) nothing but 
what IS plain and unaftected can come from them. 
Nevertheless we are not obliged to represent them . 
dull and stupid, since fine spirits were undoubtedly 
in the world before arts were invented to polish and 
adorn themi We may therefore introduce shepherds 
with good sense and even. with wit, provided their 
manner of thinking be not too gallant or refined. For 
all • men, both rude and polite, tliink and conceive 
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things the lame' way, (truth being eternally tho 
same to all,) though they express. them very difi^- 
^rently. For here lies the difference. Men, who by 
long study and experience have reduced their ideas 
to certain classes, and consider the general nature 
of things abstracted from particulars, express their 
thoughts after a more concise, lively, surprising 
mann^. Those who have little experience, or.can- 
not abstract, deliver their sentiments in plain de- 
scriptions, by circumstances, and those observations 
which either strike upon the senses, or are the first 
motions of the mind. And though .the {ormer.raises 
our admiration more, the latter gives more pleasure, 
and soothes us more naturally. Thus a courtly lover 
may say to his mistress, 

* With thee for ever I in woods could rest. 
Where never human foot the ground hath prest ; 
Thou e*en tram dungeons dancness canst exclude. 
And frQm a desert heoish solitude. ' 

A shepherd will content himself to say the same 
thing more simply : 

< Come, Rosalind, oh ! come, for without thee 
What pleasure can the country have for me ?* 

Again, since shepherds are not allowed to make 
deep reflections, the address required is so to relate 
an action, that the circumstances put together shall > 
cause the reader to reflect. Thus, by one delicate 
circumstance Corydon tells Alexis that he is the 
finest songster of the country : , 

* Of seven smooth joints a mellow pipe I have, , 
Which with his dying breath Damcetas gave : 
And said, * This, Corydon, I leave to thee. 
For only thou deserv*8t it after oie.* 

As in another pastoral writer, after the same man- 
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ner a sliepherd informs us how much his mistress 
iikes him : 

' As I to cooi me batli*d one sultry day, , 
Foud Lydia lurking in the sedges lay. 
The u'auton laughM, and sccm*d in haste to fly, 
Yet often stopj/d, and often turned her eye.* 

If ever a reflection be pardonable in pastorals, it is. 
where tlie thought is so obvious, that it seems to 
come easily to tlie mind ; as in the following admi-. 
rable improvement of Virgil and Theocritus: 

' Fair is my flocic, nor yet uncomely I, 
If liquid feuntains flatter not. And why 
Should liquid* fountains flatter us, yet sliow 
The bordering flow*rs less beauteous than tliey groTi;*?* 

A second characteristic of a true shepherd is sim- 
plicity of manners, or innocence. This is so obvious 
from what I have before advanced, that it would be 
but repetition to insist long upon it. I shall only 
remind the reader, that as the pastoral life is sup- 
posed to be where nature is not much depraved, sin- 
cerity and truth will generally run through it. Some 
slight transgressions for the sake of variety may be 
admitted, which in effect will only serve to set ott the 
simplicity of it in general. I cannot better illustrate 
this rule than by the following example of a swain' 
who found his mistress asleep : 

* Once Delia slept on easy moss reclin*d, 
Her lovely limbs half-bare, and rude the wind : 
I smooth*d her coats, and stole a silent kiss : 
Condemn me, shepherds, if I did amiss f.' 

* From the first pastoral of Mr. Ambrose FhlHps, entitled- 
Lobbin, i. 90, &c. 

f From the sixth pastoral of Mr. Ambrose Philips, intituled, 
Geron, Hobbinol, and Langrett, 1. 73, et segq. The four lines 
above, relative to Lydia, are quoted from the same pastoral, 
1.81,&c. 
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A third sign of a swain is, that something of re-r 
ligion, and even superstition, is part of his character. 
* For we find that those who have lived easy lives in 
the country, and contemplate the works or Nature, 
live in the greatest awe of their Author. Nor doth 
this humour prevail less now than of old. Our pea- 
sants sincerely believe the tales of goblins and fairies, 
as the heathens those of fauns, nymphs, and satyrs. 
Hence we find the works of Virgil and Theocritus 
sprinkled vrhh leA-handed ravens, blasted oaks,' 
witch-crafts, evil eyes, and the like. And I observe 
with great pleasure that our English authorf of the 
pastorals I have quoted hath practised this secret 
with admirable judgment. 

I will yet add another mark, which may be ob- 
served very often in the above-named poets, which is 
agreeable to the character of shepherds, and nearly, 
allied to superstition, I mean the use of proverbial 
sayings. 1 take the common similitudes in pastoral 
to be of the proverbial order, which are so frequent,, 
that it is needless end would be tiresoipe to quote, 
them. I shall only take notice upon this head, that, 
it is a nice piece of art to raise a proverb above the, 
vulgar style, and still keep it easy and unaffected*. 
Thus the old wish, * God rest his soul/ is finely, 
turned : . 

* Then gentle Sydney liv'd, the shepherd's fHend, 
Sternal blesiSngs on his diade attend ! ' 

* Mr. Ambrose Philips, whose pastorals must have been 
published before the year 1708, because they are evidently 
prior to those of Pope. See Dr. Johnson's Lives of English 
Poets, &c. voliv. p. 295. 8vo* 1781. 
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'Dicenda tacendaque caUet ? Pbbs. Sat. £▼; S* 

Dost thou, so younffy 



Know -when to speak, and when to hold thy tongue ? 

Drydsn. 

Jack Lizard was about Bfteen when he was first 
entered in the university, and being a youth of a 
•great deal of fire, and a more than ordinary appli- 
cation to his studies, it gave his conversation a very 
particular turn. He had too much spirit to hold his 
tongue in company ; but at the same time so little 
acquaintance with the world, that he did not know 
iiow to talk like other people. 

After a year and a hairs stay at the university, 
he came down among us to pass away a month or two 
in the country. The first night after lus arrival, as 
we were at supper, we were all of us very much im- 
proved by Jack's table talk. He told us, upon the 
appearance of a dish of wild fowl, that accorainff to 
ihe opinion of some natural philosophers they m%ht 
he lately come from the raoon. Upon which the 
Sparkler bursting out into a laugh, he insulted her 
with several questions relating to the bigness and di- 
stance of the moon and stars ; and after every inter* 
rogation would be winking upon met and smiling at 
hir sister's ignorance. Jack gained his point ; for the 
soother wa» pleased^ and all the servants stared at 
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the learning of their young master. Jack was so 
encouraged at this success, that for the first week he 
dealt wholiy in paradoxes. It was a common jest 
with him to pinch one of his sister's lap-dogs, and 
afterwards prove he could iK>t feel it. When the girls 
were sorting a set of knots, he would demonstrate to 
them that all the i ibands were of the same colour, 
or rather, says Jack, of no colour at all. My lady 
Lizard herself, though she was not a little pleased 
with her j^n's improvements, was one day almost 
angry with him ; for having accidentajly burnt her 
fingers as she was lighting the lamp for her tea- pot , 
in the midst of her anguish, Jack laid hold of the 
opportunity to instruct her that there was no such 
thing as heat in fire. In short, no day passed over 
-ouf heads, in which Jack did not imagine he made 
the whole family wiser than they were before. 

That part of his conversation which gave me the 
most pain, was what passed among tliose country 
gentlemen that came to visife us. On such occasions 
Jack usually took upon him to be the mouth of the 
company ; and thinking himself obliged to be very 
merry, would entertain us with a great many odd say- 
ings and absurdities of their college-cook. J found 
this fellow had made a very strong impression upoii 
Jack's imagination; which he never considered was 
not the case of the rest of the company, until afler 
many repeated trials he fouf)d that his stories seldom 
made any^ body laugh but himself. 

I all this while looked upon Jack as a young tree 
shooting out into blossoms before its time : the re- 
dundancy of which, though it was a little unseasoa- 
• able, seemed to foretell an uncommon fruitfulness. 

In order to wear out the vein of pedantry which 
ran through his conversation, I took nim out with rae 
•one. evening, and first of ail insinuated to him this 
rule which I had myself learned from a very great 
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author*; < To think with the wise, but talk with the 
vulgar/ Jack's good sense soon made him reflect 
that he had exposed himself to the laughter of the 
ignorant by a contrary behaviour; upon which he 
told me, that he' would take caie for the future to keep 
his notions to himself* and converse in the common 
received sentiments of mankind* He at the same time 
desired me to give him any other rules of conversation 
which I thought might be for his improvement. I 
told him I would think of it ; and accordingly, as I 
have a particular affection for the young man, I gave 
him the next morning the foUowing rules in writing, 
which may perhaps have contributed to make him the 
agreeable man he is now. 

The faculty of interchanging our thoughts with one 
another, or what we express by the word conversa- 
tion, has always been represented by moral writers 
as one of the noblest privileges of reason, and which 
more particularly sets mankind above th& brute part 
of the creation. 

Though nothing so much gains upon the affections 
as this extempore eloquence, which we have constant- 
ly occasion for, and are obliged to practise every day, 
we very rarely meet with any who excel in it. 

The conversation of most men is disagreeable, not 
so much for want of wit and learning, as of good- 
breeding and discretion. 

If you resolve to please, never apeak to gratify any 
particular vanity or passion of your own, but always 
with a design either to divert or inform the company. 
A roan who' only aims at one of these, is always easy 
in his' discourse. He is never out of humour at being 
interrupted, because he considers that those who hear 
him are the best judges whether what he was saying 
could either divert or inform them. 

• B. Ontttan.' See L* Homme de Cour, or, The Conxtier^ 
inaxim 3. 
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A modeU person seldom fails to gain the good* 
Will of those he conrerses with| because nobody en- 
vies a man who does not appear to be pleased with 
himself. 

We should talk extremely little of ourselves. In- 
deed what can we say ? It would be as imprudent to 
discover our faults, as ridiculous to count over our 
fancied virtues. Our private and domestic affairs are 
no less improper to be introduced in conversation; 
What does it concern the company how many horsed 
you keep in your stables ? or whether your servant is 
•most knave or fool ? 

A man may equally affiront the company he is in^ 
by engrossing all the talk, or observing a contemptiK 
ous silence. 

- Before vou tell a story, it may be generally not 
amiss to draw a short character, and give the com- 
pany a true idea of the principal persoRS concerned 
m it. The 'beauty of most things consisting not so 
much in their being said or done, as in their being 
said or done by such a particular person, or on such 
a particular occasion. 

Notwithstanding all the advantages of youth, few 
young people please in conversation ; the reason is, 
thisit want of experience makes them positive, and what 
they say is rather with a design to please themselves 
than any one else. 

It is certain that d^e itself shall make many things 
^pass well enough, which would have been laughed at 
m the mouth of one much younger. 

Nothing, however, is more insupportable to men of 
sense, than an empty formal man who speaks in pro« 
>erbs, and decides ml controversies with a short sen- 
tence. This piece of stupidity is the more insuferable, 
as it puts on the air of wisdom. 

A prudent man will avoid talking mueh of Boy par- 
ticular science, for which he is remarkably fanrious. 
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There is not, methinks* an handsomer thing said of 
Mr. Cowley in his whole life, than ^hat nooe but his 
intimate, friends ever discovered h^ was a great poet 
by his discourse : besides the decenqy of this rule, it 
is certainly founded in good policy* A man who; 
talks of any thing he is already famous for, h^$ little^ 
to get, but a great deal to lose. I might add, that 
he who is sometimes silent on a subjc^ct where every 
one is satisfied he could speak well, will often be 
thought no less knowing in other matters, where per« 
baps he is wholly ignorant. 

Woman are frightened at tlie name of argument, 
and are sooner convinced by a happy turn, or witty 
expression, than by demonstration. 

Whenever you commend, add your reasons for do- 
ing so; it Is this which distinguishes the approbation: 
of a man of sense from the flattery of sycophants, 
and admiration nf fools. 

Aaillery is no longer agreeable than while the whole: 
company is pleased with it. I would least of all be 
understood to except the person rallied. 

Though good humour, sense and diseretion can* 
seldom rail to make a mim agreeable, it may be no ill : 
policy sometimes to prepare yourself in a; particular 
manner for o<mversation, by looking a little farther > 
than your neighbours, into whatever is become 8: 
reignmg subject. If 4>ut armies are besieging a 
place of importance abroad, or our House of Com-: 
mons debating a bill of consequence at home, you 
<:an hardly fail of being heard with pleasure, if you 
luive niceljr informed yourself of the strength, situa- 
iion and history of the first, or of the reasons for and . 
affainst the latter. It will have tlie same efiect, if 
when any single person begins to make a noise in the 
world, you can learn some of the smallest accidents , 
in his life or conversation, which though they are too 
line for the observation of the vulgar, give more sa« • 

M 2 
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tisfactioD to men of sense (as they are the best open« 
ings to a real chavacter) than the recital of his most 
glaring actions. I know but one ill consequence to 
be feared from this method, namely, that, coming^^^ 
full charged into company, you shall resolve to un* 
load whether a handsome opportunity offers itself 
or no. 

Though the asking of questions may plead for it- 
self the specious names of modesty, and a desire of 
inibrmation, it affords little pleasure to the rest of the 
company who are not troubled with the same doubts ;• 
besides which, he who asks a question would do well 
to consider that he lies wholly at the mercy of an- 
other before he receive an answer. 

Nothing is more silJy than the pleasure some peo- 
ple take in what they call ' spealcing their minds.' 
A man pf this make will say a rude thing for (he mere • 
pleasure of saying it, when an opposite behaviour, full 
as innocent, might have preserved his friend, or made 
his fortune. 

It is not impossible for a man to form to himself as ^ 
exquisite a pleasure in complying with the humour 
and sentiments of others, as of bringing others over : 
to his own ; since it is the certain sign of a superior 
genius, that can take and become whatever dress it 
pleases. ■ ^ 

I shall only add, that, besides what I have here 
said, there is something which can never be learnt but 
in the company of the polite. The virtues of men are 
catching as well as their vices ; and your own obser- 
vations added to these will soon discover what it is 
that commands attention in one man, and makes you 
tired and displeased with the discourse of another. 

« 

N.B. In the second paragraph of tliis paper, it is said, that 
< Lady Lizard~^umt her fitigers as she was Ughting the lamp 
for her tea-pot.' Silver tea-pots, with lamps under them, are 
6till preserved anaong the college-plate. 
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-*— f>Qiii« tarn LudUfauior inepli eti, 

Ul non hocfoteaiurf Hok. 1 Sat x. 2, 

What friend of his* 

So blindly partial, to deny me this ? Crxkch. 

The prevailing humour of crying up authors that 
have writ in the days of our forefathers, and of pass- 
ing slightly over the merit of our contemporaries, 
is a grievance, that men of a free and unprejudiced 
thought have complained of through all ages in their 
writings. 

I went home last night full of these reflections from 
• coffee-house, where a great many excellent writings 
were arraigned, ^ and as many very indifferent ones 
applauded, more (as it seemed to me) upon the ac- 
count of their date, than upon any intrinsic value or 
demerit. The conversation ended with great enco- 
miums upon my Lord Verulam's History of Henry 
the YHth. The company were unanimous in their 
approbation of it. I was too well acquainted with * 
tne traditional vogue of that book throughout the 
whole nation, to venture my thoughts upon it. Nei- 
ther would I now ofl^r my judgment upon that work 
to the public (so great a veneration have I for the me- 
mory of a man whose writings are the glory of our 

^ Of tlic poet Lucilius. 
.M 3 
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nation), but that the authority of so leading a name 
may perpetuate a vicious taste amongst us, and be- 
tray future historians to copy after a model, which I 
cannot help thinking far from complete. 

A9 to the fidelity of the history, I have nothing to 
say : to examine it impartially in that view would 
require mudi pains and leisure. But as to the com- 
position of it, and sometimes the choice of matter, I 
am apt to believe it will appear a little faulty to an 
unprejudiced reader. A complete historian should be 
endowed with the essential qualifications of a great 
poet. His style must be majestic and grave, as well 
as simple and unaffected ; his narration should be 
animated, short and clear, and so as even to outrun 
the impatience of the reader, if possible. This can 
only be done by being very sparbg and choice iir 
words, by retrenching all cold and superfluous cir- 
cumstances in an action, and by dwelling upon such 
alone as are material, and fit to delight or instruct a 
serious mind. This is what we find in the great 
models of antiquity, and in a more particular manner 
in Livy, whom it is impossible to read without the 
warmest emotions. 

Bi;it my Lord Verulam, on the contrary, is ever, in 
the tedious style of declairaers, using two words for 
one ; ever endeavouring to be witty, and as fond of 
out-of-the-way similes as some of our old play- writers.. 
He abounds m low phrases, beneath the dignity of 
history, and often condescends to little conceits and 
quibbles. His political reflections are frequently 
false, almost every where trivial and puerile. His 
whole manner of turning his thoughts is full of affec- 
tation and pedantry ; and there appears throughout 
his whole work more the air of a recluse scholar, than 
of a man versed in the world. 

After passing so free a censure upon a book which 
for these hundred years and upwards has met with 
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the most universal approbation, I am obliged in my 
own defence to transcribe some of the many passages 
I formerly collected for the use of my first charge Sir 
Idarmaduke Lizard. It would be endless should I 
point out the frequent tautologies and circumlocu- 
tions that occur in every page, which do (as it were) 
rarify instead of condensing his thoughts and matter* 
It was, in all probability, his application to the law 
that gave him a habit of being so wordy ; of which I 
shall put down two or three examples. 

* That all records, wherein there was any memory 
or mention of the king's attainder, should be defacedf, 
cancelled, and taken off the file— -Divers secret and 
nimble scouts and spies, &c. to learn, search, and 
discover all the circumstances and particulars — to 
assail, sap, and work into the constancy of Sir Robert 
Cliflbrd.* 

I leave the following passages to every one's con- 
sideration, m'ithout making any farther remarks upon 
them. 

' He should be well enough able to scatter the 
Irish as a flight of birds, and rattle away this swarm 
of bees with their king. — The rebels took their way 
towards York, &c but their snow- ball did not gather 
as it went. — So that (in a kind of maitacina* of hu- 
man fortune) he turned a broach f that had worn a 
crown ; whereas fortune commonly doth not bring 
in a comedy or farce af\er a tragedy. — The queen 
was crowned, &c. about two years afVer the mar- 
riage, like an old christening that had stayed lorg 
for god-fathers — Desirous to trouble the waters in 
Italy, that he might fish the better, casting the net 
not out of St. Peter* s, but out of Borgia's bark— And 
therefore upon the first grain of incense that was sa- 
crificed upon the altar of peace at Bulloigne, Perkin 

* A frolicksomc dance f A spit. 
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waf smoaked away — This was the eod of this little 
cockatrice of a kins, tliat was able to destroy those 
that did not espy him first-^It was observed, that 
the great tempest which drove Philip into Eoglaod, 
blew down the Golden Eagle from the spire of St. 
Paul's ; and in the &11, it fell upon a sign of the Black 
£agle» which was in St. PauFs church yard, in the 
place where the school-house now standeth, and bat* 
tered it, and broke it down : which , was a strange 
stooping of a hawk upon a fowL — ^The king began to 
find where his shoe did wring him — in whose bosooi 
or budget most of Perkin*8 secrets were laid up«*n 
One might know afar off where the owl was by thQ 
flight of birds — Bukl men, and careless of fame, and 
that took toll of their master's grist^ Empson an4 
Dudley would have cut another chop out of him— -^ 
Peter Hialas, some call him Elias; surely he was the 
forerunner of, &c. — Lionel Bishop of Concordia 
was sent as nuncio, &c. but, notwithstanding he had 
a good ominous name to have made a peace, nothing, 
followed — Taxing him for a greater taxer of his 
people, not by proclamations, but by court-famesi 
which commonly print better than printed proclama- 
tions — Sir Edward Poynings was enforced to make a 
wild chace upon the Wild lrish*-In sparing of blood 
hy the bleeding of so much treasure — And although 
his own case had both steel and parchment more than 
the other ; that is to say, a conquest in the field, and 
an act of parliament— *That Pope knowing that King 
Henry the Sixth was reputed in the world abroad but 
for a simple man, was afraid it would but diminish 
the estimation of that kind of honour, if there were 
not a distance kept between innocents and saints.' 

Not to trouble my reader with any more instances 
of the likq nature, I must observe that the whole 
work is ill conducted> and the story of Pcrkin War- 
beck (which should have been only like an episode 
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in a poem) is spun out to near a third' pari of the 
book. The character of Henry the Seventh, at the 
end, 18 rather an abstract of his history than a cha* 
racter. It is tedious, and diversified with so many 
particulars as confound the resemblance, and make 
It almost impossible for the reader to form any dU 
jBtiDct idea of the person. It is not thus the ancients 
drew their characters ; but in a few just and bold 
strokes gave you the distinguishing features of the 
mittd (ff I. may be allowed th& metaphor) in so di-* 
atlnct a manner, and in so strong a light, that you 
grew intimate with your man immediately, and knew 
Sim from a hundred. 

After all, it must be considered in favour of my 
Lord Vemlam, that he lived in an age wherein chaste 
and correct writing was not in fashion, and when 
pedantry was thenoode even at court; so that it is 
no wonder if the prevalent humour of the times bore 
down his genius, though superior in force perhaps to 
aay of our countrymen, that have either gone before 
or succeeded him. 
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2Con ego illam mVd dotem esse jmto, qute dos dicitur, 

8ed pudkUhm et pttdoretn et sedatam cupidinem, Plaut. 

A woman*! true dowry, in my opinion, is not that' which is 
usually so called; but virtue, modesty, and restrained desires. ■ 

An healthy old fellow, that is not a fool, is the hap- 
piest creature living. It is at that time of life only, 
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men enjoy their faculties with pleasure and satis&c* 
tion. It is then we have nothing to manage^ as the 
phrase is ; we ^>eak the downright truth, and whe-» 
ther the rest of the world will give us Uie privilege or 
not, we have so little to ask of them, that we can take 
it. I shall be very free with the women from this 
one consideration ; and, having nothing to desire of 
them, shall treat them, as they stand in nature, and 
as they are adorned with virtue, and not as they ave 
pleased to form and disguise themselves. .' A set of 
fops, from one generation to another, has made such 
a pother with ^ Bright eyes, the fair sex, the dianns, 
the air,' and something so incapable to be expressed 
but with a sigh, that the creotureahave utterly gone 
out of their very being, and there are no women in all 
the world. If they are not nymphs, shqiberdesses^- 
graces, or goddesses, they are to a woman all of them 
^ the ladies.' Get to a christening at anv alley in the 
town, and at the meanest artificer's, and the word is, 
* Well, who takes care of thq ladies ?' I have taken 
notice that ever since the word Forsooth was banish« 
ed for Madam, the word Woman has been discarded 
for Lady. And as there is now never a woman in 
England, I hope I may talk of women without offence 
to the ladies. What puts me in this present disposi- 
tion to tell them their own, is, that in the holy week 
I very civilly desired all delinquents in point of chas* 
tity to make some atonement for their freedoms, by 
bestowing a charity upon the miserable wretches who 
languish m the Lock hospital. But I hear of very little 
done in that matter ; and I am informed, they are 
pleased, instead of takine notice of my precaution, to 
call me an ill-lired old fellow, and say I do not under- 
stand the world. It is not, it seems, within the ruleif 
of good- breeding to tax the vices of people of quality, 
and the Commandments were made for the vblgar. 
I am indeed informed of some oblations sent into the 
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house, but itiey are all come from ilie servants of cri- 
minals of condition. A poor chambermaid has sent 
in ten shillings out of her hnsh-money, to expiate 
her guiit of being in her mistress's secret; but says she 
dares not ask her ladyship for any things for she is not 
to suppose that she is locked up with a young gentle- 
toan, in the absence of her husband, three hours to- 
gether, for any harm ; but as my lady is a person of 
great seiise, the girl does not know but that they were 
reading some good book together; but because she 
fears it may be otherwise, she has sent her ten shil- 
lings for the guilt of concealing it. We have a thim- 
ble from a country girl that owns she has had dreams 
of a fine g[entleman who comes to their house, who 
gave her half a crown, and bid her have a care of 
the men in this town ; but she thinks he does not 
mean what he says, and sends the thimble, because 
she docs not hate'him as she ought. The ten shillings, 
this thimble, and an occamy spoon from some poor 
sinner, are all the atonement which is made for the 
body of sin in London and Westminster. I have com- 
puted that there is one in every three hundred who is 
not chaste ; and if that be a modest computation, how 
great a number are those who make no account of my 
admonition I It might be expected one or two of the 
two hundred and ninety-nine honest, might out of 
mere charity and compassion to iniquity, as it is a 
misfortune, have done somethiug upon so good a time 
as that wherein they were solicited. But Major Crab- 
tree, a sour pot companion of mine^ says, the two 
hundred ninety and nine are one way or other as little 
virtuous as the three hundredth unchaste woman — I 
would say lady. It is certain, that we are infested 
with a pareel of jtlflirts, who are not capable of be- 
ing mothers of brave men; for the infant partakes of 
the temper and disposition of its mother. We see the 
Unaccountable effects which sudden frights and long- 
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ing« have upon the offspring ; and it is not to be 
doubted, but the ordinary way of thinking of the 
mother has its influence upon wliat she bears about 
her nine months. Thus from the want of care in this 
particular of choosing wives, you see men after much 
care« labour, and study, surprised with prodigious 
starts of ill nature and passion, that can be accounted 
for no otherwise but from hence, tliat it grew ut>oa 
them in emhryoy and the man was determined surly, 
peevish, froward, sullen, or outrageous, before he 
saw the light. The last time I was in a public place 
I fell in love by, proxy for Sir Harry Liaard. The 
young woman happens to be of quality. Her father 
was a gentleman of as noble a oisposition, as any I 
ever met with. The widow, her mother, under whose 
wings he loves to appear, and is proud of it, is & 
pattern to persons or condition. Good-sense, height-^ 
ened and exerted with good-breeding, is the parent^ 
distinguishing character; and if we can get this. 
yoMng woman into our family, we shall think we have 
a much better purchase than others, who without her 
good qualities may .bring into theirs the greatest 
accession of riches. I sent Sir Harry by last night^s 
post the foUowmg letter on the subject: 

DEAR SIR HARRY, 

Upon our last parting, and as I had just moimted 
the little roan I am so tond of, you called me back ; 
and when I stooped to you, you squeezed roe by die 
hand, and with allusion to some pleasant diiBcourse 
we had had a day or two before m the house, con- 
cerning the present mercantile way of contracting 
marriages, with a smile and a. blush you bid me look- 
upon some women for you, and send word how they 
went. I did not see one to my mind till the last opera 
before Easier. I assure you I have been as unquiet 
ever sinqei as* I wish you were till you had her. Her 
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height, her complexion, and every thing but her 
age, which is under twenty, are very much to my 
satisfaction : there is an ingenuous shame in her eyes, 
which is to the mind what the bloopti of youth is to 
the body ; neither implies that there are virtuous 
habits and accomplishments already attained by the 
possessor, but they certainly show an unprejudiced 
capacity towards them. As to .the circumstance of 
this young womanls age, 1 am reconciled to her want 
of years, because she pretends to nothing above 
them ; you do not see in her the odious forwardness 
io I know not what, as in the assured countenances, 
naked bosoms, and confident glances of her contem- 
poraries. 

1 will vouch for her, that you will. have her wjiole 
heart, if you can win it; she is in no familiarities 
with the fops, her fan has never been yet out of her 
own hand, and her brother's face is the only man's 
she fiver looked in steadfastly. 

When r have gone thus far, and told you that I 
am very confident of her as to her virtue and educa- 
tion, I may speak a little freely to you, as you are a 
young man. There is a dignity in the young lady's 
beauty, when it shall become her to receive your 
friendEs wiUi a good air and affable countenance ; 
when she is to represent that part of you which you 
must delight in, the frank and cheerful reception of 
your friends, her beauties will do as much honour 
to your table, as they will give you pleasure in your 
bed. 

It is no small instance of felicity to have a woman, 
from whose behaviour your friends are more eur 
deared to you ; and for whose sake your children are 
as mucli valued as for your own. 

It is not for me to celebrate the lovely height of 
her forehead, the soti pulp of her lips, or to describe 
the amiable profile which her fine hair, cheeks, and 
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neck, made to the beholders that night, but shall 
leave them to your own observation when you come 
to town ; which you may do at your leisure, and be 
time enough, for there are many in town richer than 
her whom I recommend. 
I am> Sir, 
Your most obedient and 
most humble Servant, 

NESTOit Irovsidk, 
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liiuUa putans, toriemgtte ammo fniseratus miqvapu 

Vma. JEn. vk 832* 

Struck with compassion of so sad a state. 

Ik compassion to those glpomy mortahi, who by 
their unbelief are rendered incapable of feeling those 
impressions of joy and hope, which the celebration 
of the late glorious festival* naturally leaves ott the 
mind of a Christian, I shall in this paper endeavour 
to evince that there are grounds to expect a future 
£(tate, without supposing in the reader any faith ^t all, 
not even the belief of a Deity. Let the most stead« 
fast unbeliever open his eyes, and take a survey of 
the sensible world, and then say if there be not a 
connexion, and adjustment, and exact and constant 
order discoverable m all the parta of it. Whatever 
be tlie cause^ the thing itself is evident to all our fa- 

• T». Easter. 
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culties. Look into the animal system, the passions,, 
senses, and locomotive powders ; is not the like con- 
trivance and propriety observable in these too ? Are 
they not fitted to certain ends, and are. they not by 
nature directed to proper objects ? 

Is it possible, then, that the smallest bodies should^ 
by a management superior to the wit of man, be dis- 
posed in the most excellent manner agreeable to their 
respective natures ; and yet the spirits or souls o£ 
men be neglected, or managed by such rules as fall, 
short of man's understanding ? Shall every other 
passion be rightly placed by nature, and shall that ap« 
petite of immortality natural to all mankind be alone, 
misplaced, or designed to be frustrated ? Shall the 
industrious application of the inferior animal powers, 
in the meanest vocations be answered by the ends we< 
propose, and shall not the generous efforts of a vir« 
tuous mind be rewarded? In a word, shall the cor- 
poreal world be all order and harmony, the intellec- 
tual discord and confusion ? He who is bigot enough. 
to believe these things, must bid adieu to that na-. 
tural rule of ' reasoning from analogy ;' must run 
counter to that maxim of common sense, < that men 
ought to form th^r judgments of things unexperi- 
enced, from what they have experienced/ 

If any diing looks like a recompense of calamitous 
virtue on this side the grave, it is either an assurance 
that thereby we obtain the favour and protection o€ 
heaven, and shall, whatever befalls us in this, in an- . 
other life meet with a just return ; or else that ap- 
plause and reputation^ which is taught to attend vir- 
tuous actions. The former of these, our free-thinkers, 
out of their singular wisdom and benevolence to , 
mankind, endeavour to erase from the minds of men. 
The latter can never be justly distributed in this life, 
where so many ill actions are reputable, and so many 
good actions disesteemed or misinterpreted ; where . 
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subtle hypocrisy is placed in the most engaging light, 
and modest virtue lies concealed ; where the heart and 
the soul are hid from the eyes of men, and the eyes 
of men are dimmed and vitiated. Blato's sense in 
relation to this point is contained in his Gorgias.' 
where he introduces Socrates speaking after this 
manner. 

* It was in the reign of Saturn provided by a law, 
which the gods have continued down to this time, 
that they who had lived virtuously and piously upon 
earth, should after death enjoy a life full of hap-^ 
piness, in certain islands appointed for the habita* 
tion of the blessed : but that such as have lived 
wickedly should go into the receptacle of damned 
souls named Tartarus, there to suffer the punish* 
roents they deserved. But in all the reign of Saturn 
and in the beginning of the 'reign of Jove, living* 
judges were appointed, by whom each person was 
judged in his life-time, in the same day on which he- 
was t6 die. The consequence of which was, that 
they of\en passed wrong judgments. Pluto, there*' 
fofre, who presided in Tartarus, and the guardianaof 
the blessed islands, finding that on the other side 
many unfit persons w6re sent to their respective domi- 
nions^ complained to Jove, who promised to redress 
the evil. He added, < The reasons of thef^e unjust 
proceedings are that men are judged in the body. 
Hence many conceal the blemishes and imperfections 
of their minds by beauty, birth, and riches; not to' 
mention, that at Uie time of trial there are crowds of 
witnesses to attest their having lived well. These 
things mislead the judges, who being themselves also ' 
of the number of the living, are surrounded each with, 
his own body, as with a veil thrown over his mind. 
For the future, therefore, it is my intention that men 
do- not come on their trial till after deaths when they 
shall appear before the judge disrobed of all their 
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corporeal omatnents . The j udge himself too sliall be 
a pure unveiled- spirit, beholding the very soul, the 
naked soul of the party before him. With this view 
I have already constituted my sons, Minos and Rlia* 
damanthus, judges, who are natives of Asia; aiod 
JEacus, a native of Europe. These^ after death, shall 
hold their court in a certain meadow, from which there 
are two roads, leading the one to Tartarus^ the o^hei^ 
to the Islands of ' the Blessed.* 

From this, as from numberless other passages of 
his writings, may be seen Plato's opinion of aiuture 
state. A thing, therefore^ in regard to us so comfor t - 
able, in itself so just and excellent, a thing so agreen 
able to the analogy of nature, and so universally cre- 
dited by all orders and ranks of men, of all nations and 
ages, what is it that should move a few men to reject ? 
Surely, there must be something of prejudice in the 
case. I appeal to the secret thoughts of a free-thinker, 
if he does not argue within himself after this mannc^r: 
' The senses and faculties I enjoy at present are visibly 
designed to repair or preserve the body from tlie in- 
juries it is liable to in its present circumstances. But 
in an eternal state, where no decays are to be repair'^ 
ed, no outward injuries to be fenced against, where 
there are no flesh and bones, nerves or blood-vessels, 
there will certainly be none of the senses : and that 
there should be a state of life without the senses is 
inconceivable. ' 

But as this manner of reasoning proceeds from a 
poverty of imagination and narrowness of soul in 
those that use it, I shall endeavour to remedy, those 
defects, and open their views, by laying before them 
a case which, being naturally possible, may, perhaps, 
reconcile them to the belief oi what is supernaturally 
revealed. 

Let us suppose a person blind and deaf from his 
birth, who, being grown to man's estate, is by the dt*ad 
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palsy y or some other cause, deprived of his fedinffs, 
tasting, and smelling, and at the same time has the 
impediment of his hearing removed, and the film ta- 
ken from his eyes. What the five senses are to us« 
that the touch, taste, and smell, were to him. And 
any other ways of perception of a more refined and 
extensive nature were to him as inconceivable, as to as 
those are which will one day be adapted to perceive 
those things which * eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive.' And it would be just as reasonable for 
him to conclude, that the loss of those three senses, 
could not possibly be succeeded by any new inlets of 
perception ; as in a modem free-thinker to imagine 
there can be no state of life and perception without 
the senses he enjoys at present. Let us further sup^ 
pose the same person's eyes, at their first opening, to 
be struck with a great variety of the most gay and 
pleasin? objects, and his ears with a melodious concert 
of vocal and instrumental music. Behold him ama-^ 
zed, ravished, transported ; and you have soipe distant 
representation, some iaint and glimmering idea of the 
ecstatic state of the soul in that article in which she 
emerges from this sepulchre of flesh into life and im* 
mortality. 

N.B. It has been observed by the Christians, that 
a certain ingenious foreigner*, who has published 
raapy exemplary jests for the use of persons in the arti- 
cle of death, was very much out of humour in a lata 
fit of sickness, till he was in a fair way of recovery, 

* M. Deslandes, who came about this time from France with 
the Duke D*Aumont, was a Freethinker, and had published 
an historical list of all who died laughing. He had the smallo- 
pox here in England, of which he recovered. 
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No. 28. MONDAY, APRIL 13, 1713. 



JEtas pqrenlum p^or cms ttilit, 
iSToi nequ lores f mox rlaturos 
J*rogenieni vUiosiore/n» 



HoR. 3. Od, VI, 46. 



Our fathers have been worse than theirs, 
And we than ours : next age will see 
A xace more profligate than we. 

ROSCOMMOK. 



Theocritl's, Bion, and Moschus, are the most fa* 
inou8 amongst the Greek writers of pastorals. The 
two latter of these are judged to be far short of Theo- 
critus, whom I shall speak of more largely, because 
he rivals the greatest of all poets, Virgil himself. He 
hath the advantage confessedly of the Latin, in com- 
ing before him, and writing in a tongue more proper 
for pastoral. The soilness of the Doric dialect, which 
this poet is said to have improved beyond any who 
came before him, is what the ancient Roman writers 
owned their language could not approach. But 
besides this beauty, he seems to me to have had a 
soul more soflly and tenderly inclined to this way of 
writing than Virgil^ whose genius led him naturally 
.to sublimity. It is true that the great Roman, by the 
.niceoess of his judgment, and great command of 
liimself, has acquitted himself dexterously this way. 
But a penetrating judge will find there the seeds of 
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that 6re which burned afterwards so bright in the 
Georgics, and blazed out in the iEneid. I must not, 
however, dissemble that these bold strokes appear 
chiefly in those Eclogues of Virgil, which ought not 
to be numbered ampngst his pastorals, which are in- 
deed generally thought to be all of the pastoral kind ; 
but by the best judges arc only called his selectpoems^ 
as the Eclogue originally means. 

Those who will take the pains to consult Scaliger's 
comparison of these two poets, will find that llieo- 
critus hath outdone him in those very passages which 
the critic hath produced in honour of Virgil. There 
is, in short, more innocence, simplicity, and what- 
ever else hath been laid down as tlie distinguishing 
marks of pastoral, in the Greek than the Roman: and 
all arguments from the exactness, propriety, concise, 
ness and nobleness of Virgil, may very well be turned 
against him. There is indeed sometimes a grossness 
and clownishness in Theocritus, which Virgil, who 
borrowed his greatest beauties from him, hath avoid- 
ed. I will however add, that Virgil, out of theex- 
ceilence of genius only, Iiath come short of Theo- 
critus; and had possibly excelled him, if in greater 
subjects he had not been born to excel all mankind. 

The Italians were the first, amongst the moderns, 
that fell into pastoral writing. It is observed, 
that the people of that nation are vei'v profound and 
abstruse m their poetry as well as politics; fond of sur- 
prising conceits and faf-fetched imaginations, and 
labour chiefly to say what was never said before. 
From persons of this character, how can we expect 
that air of simplicity and truth which hath been proved 
so essential to shepherds ? There are two pastoral 
plays in this language', which they boast of as the 
most elegant performances in poetry that the latter 
ages have produced ; the Aminta of Tasso, and Gua* 
rini*s Pastor Fido. In these the names of the persona 
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are indeed pastoral, and the Sylvan Gods, theDrjad8> 
and the Satyrs, appointed with the equipage of anti- 
quity ; but neither the language, sentiments, passions, 
or designs,^ like those of the pretty triflers in Virgil 
and Theocritus. I shall produce an example out of 
each, which are commonly taken notice of, as patterns 
of the Italian way of thinking in pastoral. Sylvia 
in Tasso's poem enters adorned with a garland of 
flowers, ana views herself in a fountain with such, 
self-admiration, that she breaks out into a speech to 
the flowers on her head, and tells them, * She doth 
not wear them to adorn herself, but to make them- 
ashamed/ In the Pastor Fido, a shepherdess reasons 
after an abstruse philosophical manner about the vio- 
lence of love, and expostulates with the gods, * for; 
making laws so rigorous to restrain us, and at the 
same time giving us invincible desires.' Whoever 
can bear these, may be assured he hath no taste for 
pastoral. 

When I am speaking of the Italians, it would be 
unpardonable to pass by Sannazarius. He hath 
changed the .s<:en£ in this kind of poetry from woods 
and lawns, to the barren beach and boundless ocean : 
introduces sea-calves in the room of kids and lambs, 
sea mews for the lark and the linnet, and presents his 
mistress with oysters instead of fruits and flowers. 
How good soever his style and thoughts may be, yet 
who can pardon him for his arbitrary change of the 
sweet manners and pleasing objects of the country, 
for what in their own nature are uncomfortable and 
dreadful ? I think he hath few or no followers, or, 
if any, such as knew little of his beauties, and only 
copied his faults, and so are lost and forgotten. 

The French are so far from thinkine abstrusely, 
that they often seem not to think at all. It is all a 
run of numbers, common-place description of woods,: 
floods, groves, loves, &c. Those who write the most 
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accurately fail into the manner of their country ; 
which is gallantry. I cannot better illustrate what. I 
would say of the French, than by the dress in which 
they make thdr shepherds appear in their pastoral in* 
terludes upon the stage, as 1 find it described by a 
celebrated author, < The shepherds,* says he, * are 
all embroidered, and acquit themselves in a ball bet- 
ter than our English dancing-masters. I have seen a 
couple of rivers appear in red stockings ; and Alpheua^ 
instead of having his head covered with sedges and 
bull-rushes, making love in a fair full-bottomed peri- 
wig and a plume of feathers ; but with a voice so 
f\ill of shakes and quavers, that I should have thought 
the murmurs of a country brook the much more agree*, 
able music' 
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M^ si tajxu'"'^ 

Mart. S, Epig. xli. 1. 

If you have taste, show it by your lau^. 

In order to look into any person*8 temper, I ge-. 
nerally make my first observation upon his laugh, 
whether he is easily moved, and what are the pas*^ 
sages which throw him into that agreeable kind cf 
convulsion. People are never so much unguarded^. 
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as when they are pleased: and laughter beiog a 
visible symptom of some inward satisfaction, it is 
then, if ever, we may believe the face. There la, 
perhaps, no better index to point us to the particu- 
larities of the mind than this, which is in itself one 
of the chief distinctions of our rationality. For, as 
Milton says, 

<— Smiles from reason flow, to brutes denied,— 
And are of love the food.* 

It may be remarked in general under this head, that 
the laugh of men of wit is for the most part but a 
faint constrained kind of half laugh, as such persons 
are never without some diffidence about them : but 
that of fools is the most honest, natural, open laugh 
in the world. 

I have often had thoughts of writing a treatise upon 
this faculty, wherein I would have laid down rules 
€or the better regulation of it at the theatre. I would 
have criticised on the laughs now in vogue, by 
which our comic writers might the better know how to 
transport an audience into this pleasing affection. 
I had set apart a chapter for a dissertation on the ta- 
lents of some of our modern comedians; and as it was 
the manner of Plutarch to draw comparisons of his 
heroes and orators, to set their actions and eloquence 
•in a fairer light ; so I would have made the parallel 
of Pinkethman, Norris, and Bullock* ; and so far 
chown their different methods of raising mirth, that 
any one should be able to distinguish whether the 
jest was the poet's or the actor's. 

As the play-house affords us the most occasions of 
observing upon the behaviour of the face, it may be 

« Thne comic actors in vogue at the lime when this paper 
was imtten. 
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usefu) ( for the direction of those who would be critics 
this way ) to remark, that the virgin ladies usually dis- 
pose themselves in the front of the boxes, the voung 
married women compose the second row, while the 
rear is generally made up of mothers of long standing, 
undesigning maids, and contented widows. Whoever 
will cast his eye upon them under this view, during 
the representation of a play, will find me so far in the 
right, that a double entendre strikes the first row into 
an affected gravity, or careless indolence, the second 
will venture at a smile, but the third take the conceit 
entirely, and express their mirth in a downright laugli. 
When I descend to particulars, I find tlie reserved 
prude will relapse into a smile, at the extravagant 
freedoms of tne coquet; the coquet in her turn 
laughs at the starchness and awkward affectation of 
the prude ; the man of letters is tickled with the vanity 
and ignorance of the fop ; and the fop confesses his 
ridicule at the unpoliteness of the pedant. 

I fancy we may range the several kinds of laughers 
under the following heads. 

The Dimplers. 

The Smilers. 

The Laughers. 

The Grinners. 

The Horse-laughers. 

The dimple is practised to give a grace to the fea- 
tures, and is frequently made a baft. to entangle a gaz- 
ing lover ; this was celled by the ancients the Chian 
laugh. 

The smile is for the most part confined to the fair 
sex, and their male retinue. It expresses our satis- 
faction in a silent sort of approbation, doth not too 
much disorder the features, and is practised by lovers 
of the most delicate address. This tender motion of 
physiognomy the ancients called the Ionic laugh. 
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The laugh among us is the cdmmon risus of the 
ancients. 

The grin by writers of antiquity is called the 
Syncrusian; and was then» as it is at this time, made, 
use of to display a beautiful set of teeth. 

The horse-laugh, or the Sardonic, is made use of 
with great success in all kinds of disputation. The 
proficients in this kind, by a well-timed laugh, will 
baffle the most solid argument. This upon all occa- 
sions supplies the want of reason, is always received 
with great applause in coffee-house disputes ; and that 
side the laugh joins with, is generally observed to 
gain the better of his antagonist. 

The prude hath a wonderful esteem for the Chian 
laugh or dimple : she looks upon all the other kinds 
of laughter as excesses of levity ; and is never seen 
upon the most extravagant jests to disorder her coun- 
tenance with the ruffle of a smile. Her lips are com- 
posed with a primness peculiar to her character; alJ 
her modesty seems collected into her face, and she but 
very rarely takes the freedom to sink her cheek into 
a dimple. 

The young widow is only a Chian for a time ; her 
smiles' are confined by decorum, and she is obliged to 
make her face sympathize with her habit : she looks 
demure by art, and by the strictest rules of decency 
is never allowed the smile till the first offer or advance 
towards her is over. 

The effeminate fop, who, by the long exercise of 
his countenance at the glass^ hath reduced it to an 
exact discipline, may cjaim a place in this clan. 
You see him upon any occasion, to give spirit to his 
discourse, admire his own ejoquence by a dimple. 

The Ionics are those ladies that take a greater li- 
berty with their features ; yet even these may be said 
to smother a laugh, as the former to stifle a smile. 

The beau is an Ionic out of cfomplaisance^ and prac* 

VOL. I. o 
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ti0cs the smile the better to sympathize with the fair. 
He will sometimes join in a laugh to humour the 
spleen of a lady, or applaud a piece of wit of his 
own, but always takes care to confine his mouth 
within the rules of good breeding; he takes the laugh 
from the ladies, but is never guilty of so great an 
indecorum as to begin it. 

• The Ionic laugh is of universal use to men of power 
at their levees ; and is esteemed by judicious place* 
hunters a more particular mark of distinction than the 
whisper. A young gentleman of my acquaintance 
valued himself upon his success, having obtained this 
favour after the attendance of three months only. 

A judicious author some years since published a 
collection of sonnets, which he very successfully callecl 
Laugh and be Fat ; or, Pills to purge Melancholy : 
1 cannot sufficiently admire the facetious title of these 
volumes, and must censure the world of ingratitude, 
while they are so negligent in rewarding the jocose la- 
bours of my friend iVIr. D*Urfey, who was so large a 
contributor to this treatise, and to whose humorous 
productions so many rural squires in the remotestparts 
of this island are obliged for the dignity and state 
which corpulency gives theni. The story of the sick 
mane's breaking an imposthume by a sudden fit of 
laughter, is too well known too need a recitaL It is 
tny opinion, that the above pills would be extremely 
proper to be taken with asses milk, and mightily con- 
tribute towards the renewing and restoring decayed 
lungs. Democritus is generally represented to us as 
a man of the largest size, which we may attribute to 
hii frequent exercise of his risible faculty. I remem- 
ber Juvenal says of him, 

- Perpetuo risu jndmonem agUare solebtU. *»Sat x. 33. 
lie shook hit aides with a perpetual laitgh.. 
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That sort of man Whom a late writer had called the 
Butt is a great promoter of this healthful agitatioDi 
and is generally stocked with so much good-humour, 
as to strike in with the gaiety of conversation, though 
some innocent blunder of his own be the Subject of 
the rullery. 

I shall range all old amorous dotards under tlie 
denomination of grinners ; when a young blooming 
wendi touches their fancy, by an endeavcAir to recall 
youth into their cheeks^ they immediately overstrain 
their muscular features^ and shrivel their countenance 
into this frightful merriment. 

The wag is of the same kind, and by the same 
artifice labours to support his impotence of wit : but 
he very frequently calls in die horse-laugh to his 
sssistance. 

There are another kind of grinners, which the an- 
cients call Mesarics ; and some moderns have, not 
injudiciously, given them th^ name of the sneerers. 
These always indulge their mirth at the expense of 
their friends* and all their ridicule consists in unsea- 
soaable ill-nature. I could wish these laughers would 
eonsider, that let them do what they can, there is no 
laughing away their own follies by laugMng at other 
people's. 

The mirth of the tea*table is for the most part 
Megaric; and in^ visits the ladies themselves very 
aeldom scruple the sacrificing a friendship to a laugh 
of this denomination. 

The coquet hath a great d^al of the Megaric in 
her ; but, in short, she is a proficient in laughter, and 
can run through the whole exercise of the features : 
she subdues the formal lover with the dimple, accosts 
the fop with the smile, joins with the wit in the down- 
right laugh ; to vary the air of her countenance fre- 
quently rallies with the grin ; and when she has ridi- 
culed her lover quite out of his understanding, to 
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complete his misfortunes, strikes him dumb with the 
horse-laugh. 

. The horse*laugh is a distingufsbiDg characteristic 
of the rural hoyden, and it is observed to be the last 
symptom of rusticity that forsakes her under the dis- 
cipline of the boarding-school. 

Punsters, I find, very much contribute towards the 
Sardonic, and the extremes of either wit or folly 
seldom fail of raising this noisy kind of applause^ 
Ab the ancient physicians held the Sardonic laugh 
very beneficial to the lungs, I should, methihks, 
advise all m^ countrymen of consumptive and hec-^ 
tical constutiona to associate with the most facetious 
punsters of the age. Persius hath very elegantlj 
described a Sardonic laugher in the following line : 

Jn^emmat tremulos nato crisptxnte eachinnos. > 

Saiiii.87- 

Redoubled peals of trembling laughter burst, 
Convulsing every feature of the face. 

Laughter is a vent of any sudden joy that strikes 
upon the mind, which being too volatile and strong, 
breaks out in this tremor of the voice. The poets 
make use of this metaphor when they would describe 
nature iii her richest dress, for beauty is never 69 
lovely as when adorned with the smile, and conversa- 
tion never sits easier upon us, than when we now and 
then discharge ourselves in a symphony of laughter, 
which may not improperly be called The Chorus of 
Conversation. 
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— — redeurU Saturrda rc^ncu 

VlR«. Bel. IT 6. 

Satnrniaii times 

Roll round ag^n. 



Tax Italians atid French being dispatched, I come 
now to the English, whom I shall treat with such 
meekness as becomes a gopd patriot ; and shdl so far 
recommend this our island as a proper scene for pas^ 
toral, under certain regulations, as will satisfy the 
courteous reader that I am in the landed interest. 

I must in the first place observe, that our coun- 
trymen have so good an opinion of the ancienia» 
and think so modestly of themselves, that the ge«- 
nerality of pastoral-writers have either stolen all 
from the Greeks and Romans, or so servilely iini» 
tated their manners and customs, as makes them very, 
ridiculous. In looking over some Enclish pastorals n 
few days ago, I perused at least fifty lean flocks, and 
reckoned up an hundred lef^-handed ravens, besides 
blasted oaks, withering meadows, and weeping deities. 
Indeed most of the obcasional pastorals' we have, 
are built upon one and the same plan. A shepherd 
asks his fellow, * Why he is so pale ? if nis fa« 
vourite sheep hath strayed ? if his pipe be broken? 
or Phyllis unkind ?' He answers, ' None of these 
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misfortunes have befallen him, but one much 
greater, for Damon ( or sometimes the god Fan ) is 
dead/ This immediately causes the other to make 
coinplaints, and call upon the lofty pines and silver 
streams to join in the lamentation. While he goes 
on, his friend ihterrupts him, and tells him that 
Damon lives, and shows him a track of light in the 
skies to confirm it : then invites him to chesnuts and 
cheese. Upon this scheme most of the noble families 
in Great- Britain have been comforted ; nor can I meet 
with any right honourable shepherd that doth not 
die and live again, after the manner of the aforesaid 
Damon. 

Having already informed my reader wherein the 
knowledge of antiquity ipay be serviceable, I shall 
now direct him where he may lawfully deviate from 
the ancients. There are some things of an esta- 
blished nature in pastoral, which are essential to it, 
such as a country scene, innocence, simj^icity. Others 
there are of a changeable kind, such as habits, cus- 
toms, and the like. The di^rence of the climate is 
also to be considered, for what is proper in Arcadia, 
or even in Italy, might be very absurd in a colder 
country. By the same rule the difference of the soil, 
of fruits and flowers, is to be observed. And in so 
fine a country as Britain, what occasion is there for 
that profusion of hyacinths and Paestan roses, and 
that cornucopia of foreign fruits which the British 
shepherds never hear of? How much more pleasing 
is the following scene to an English reader ! 

This place may seem for shepherds' leisure made, 
So lovingly tliese elms unite their shade; 
Th* amlHtious woodbine, how it climbs to breathe 
Its balmy sweets around on all beneath ! 
Theground with grass of cheerful green bespread 
Thro* which the springing flow'r up-rear& its head ! 
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Lo here the kine-cup of a golden hue 
Mcdley'd with £usie8 white, and endive blue ! 
Hark, how the gaudy goldfinch and the thrush, 
With tuneful warblinffs fill that bramble bush ! 
In pleadng concert afi the birds combine. 
And tempt us in the various song to join *. 

The theology of the ancient pastoral is so very 
pretty, that it were pity entirely to cliange it ; but I 
think that part only is to be retained whidi is univer- 
sally known, and the rest to be made up out of our 
own rustical superstition of hobthrushes, fairies, gob- 
Ims, and witches. The fairres are capable of being 
made very entertaining persons, as they are described 
by several of our poets ; and particularly by Mr. 
Pope : 

About this spring (if ancient fame say true) 
The dapper elves their moon-light sports pursue ; 
Tlieir pygmy king, and little fairy queen. 
In cirding dances gamboPd on the green, 
While tuneful sprites a merry concert made. 
And airy music warbled through the shade. 

What hath been said upon the difierence of cli- 
mate, soil, and theology, reaches the proverbial say* 
ingSy dress, customs and sports of shepherds. Tne 
following examples of our pastoral sports are ex- 
tremely beautiful : 

Whilome did I, tall as lliis poplar fair, 
Up-raise my heedless head devoid of care, 
'Mong rustic routs the chief for wanton game; 
Nor could they merry make till Lobbin came. 
Who better seen than I in shepherd's arts, 
To please the lads, and win the lasses* hearts ! 
Uow deftly to mine oaten reed so sweet. 
Wont they upon the green to shift their feet ! 
And wearied in the dance, how would they yearn 
Some well-devised tale from roe to learn ! 
For many songs and tales of mirth had I, 
To chaae the luigering sun a<-down die sky. 

* Ph[lips*s Fourth Fasloral, ab iniiio. 
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>0 now! if erpr, bring 



The laurel green, the smelling eglantine, 
And tender branches from the mantling vine. 
The dewy cowslip that in meadow growa^ 
Hie fountain ▼iolc*t, and garden rose : 
Your hamlet strew, and every public way, 
And consecrate to miith Albino's day. 
Myself will lavish all my little stdre. 
And deal about the gobkt flowing o'er • 
Old Moulin there siudl harp, young Mico sing. 
And Cuddy dance the round amidst the ring, 
And Uobbinol his antic gamlx^ play *. 

The reason why such changes firom the ancients 
should be introduced is rery obvious ; namely, that 
poetry being imitation, and that imitation being the 
be8t which deceives the most easily, it follows that 
we roust take up the customs which are most fami- 
liar or universally known, since no man can be de- 
ceived or delighted with the imitation of what he is 
ignorant of. 

It is easy. to be observed that these rules'are drawn 
from what our countrymen Spenser and Philips have 
performed in this way. I shall not presume to say 
any more of them, than that both have copied and 
improved the beauties of the ancients, whose manner 
of thinking I would above all things recommend. As 
far as our language woulc^ allow them, they have 
formed a pastoral style according to the Doric of 
Theocritus, in which I dare not say they have ex- 
celled Virgil : but I may be; allowed, for the honour 
of our langua^, to suppose it more capable of that 
pretty rusticity than the Latin. To their works I 
refer my reader to make observations upon the pas- 
toral style ; where he will sooner find that secret than 
from a folio of criticisms. 

* FhlHps's First PssfMiU, 1. SI, &c. Third Part^ 1. 106, &a» 
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No. 31. THURSDAY, APRIL 16, 1713. 



FvHem posce animum-^ Juv. Sat. z. 357. 

Ask of the gods content and strength of mind. 

Mt Lady Lizard is never better pleased than when 
uhe sees her children about her engaged in any pro- 
fitable discourse. I found her last night sitting in the 
midst of her daughters, and forming a very beautiful 
semi-circle about the fire. I immediately took mj 
place 4n an elbow*chair, which is always left empty 
for me in one comer. 

Our conversation fell insensibly upon the subject 
of happiness, in which every one of the young ladies 
gave ner opinion, with that freedom and unconcern- 
edness which they always use when they are in com- 
pany only with dieir mother and myself. 

Mrs. jfane declared, that she thought it the greatest 
happiness to be married to a man of merit, and placed 
at the head of a well-regulated family. I could not 
but observe, that, in her character of a man of merit, 
she eave us a lively description of Tom Worthy, who 
has long made his addresses to her. The sisters did 
not discover this at first, till she began«to run down 
fortune in a lover, and among the accomplishments of 
a man of merit, unluckOy mentioned white teeth and 
black eyes. 

Mrs. Annabella, after having rallied her sister upon 
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her man of merit, talked much of conveniencies of life, 
affluence of fortune, and easiness of temper, in one 
whom she should pitch upon for a husband. In short, 
though the baegage would not speak out, I found the 
sum of her wishes was a rich fool, or a man so turned 
to her purposes^ that she might enjoy his fortune, and 
insult his understanding. 

The romanic Cornelia was for living in a wood 
among choirs of birds, with zephyrs, echoes, and ri- 
vulets, to make up the concert : she would not seem 
to include a husband in her scheme) but at the tame 
time talked so passionately of cooing turtles, mossy 
banks, and beds of violets, that one might easily per« 
ceive she was not without thoughts of a companion in 
her solitudes. 

Miss Betty placed her summum bcnum it) equipages, 
assemblies, balls, and birth-nights, talked in Raptures 
of Sir Edward Shallow's gilt coach, and my Lady 
Tattle's room, in which she saw company ; nor would 
she have easily given over, had she not observed that 
her mother appeared more seriouj; than ordinary, and 
by her looks snowed that she did not approve such a 
redundance of vanity and impertinence. 

My favourite, the Sparkler, with an air of inno^ 
cence and modesty, which is peculiar to her^ 6aid that 
she never expected such a thing as happiness, and 
that she thought the most any one could do was to 
keep them(gelves from being uneasy ; for, as Mr. Iron- 
side has often told us, says she, we should endeavour 
to be easy here, and happy hefeafler : at the same 
time she begged me to acquaint them by what rules 
this ease of mind, or if I would please to call it hap- 
piness, is b^st attained. 

My Lady Lizard joined in the same request with 
her youngest daughter, adding, with a serious look, 
The thing seemed to her of so great consequence, 
that she hoped I would for once forget they were 
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al) women, and give m^ real thoughts of it with the 
same justness I would use amoDg a company of my 
own sex. I complied with her desire> and commu- 
nicated my sentiments to them on this suhject, as 
near as I can remem|)er> pretty much to the following 

purpose. 

As nothing is more natural than, for every one ta 
desire to be h^py, it is not to be wondered at that 
the wisest naen in all ages have spent so much timo 
to discover what happiness is, and wherein it chiefly 
consists. An eminent writer, named Varro, reckon^f 
up no less than two hundred eighty-eight dijSercpl 
opinions upon this subject ; and another, calied Lu- 
Ci^n, af^er having given us a long catalogue of the 
notions of several philosophers, endeavours to show 
the absurdity of all of then), without establishing any 
thing of his own. 

That which seems to have made so many err in 
this case, is the resolution they took to fiic a man's 
liappiness to one determined point ; which I conceive 
cannot be made up but by the concurrence of several 
particulars. 

I shall readily allow Virtue the first place, as shie 

is the mother of Content, It is this which calms 

our thoughts, and makes us survey ourselves with 

ease and pleasure. Naked virtue, however, is not 

alone sufficient to make a man happy. It must be 

accompanied with at least a moderate provision of all 

the necessaries of life, and not ruffled and disturbed 

by bodily pains. A fit of the stone was sharp enough 

to make a Stoic cry out, < that Zeno, his mastery 

taught him false, when be told him that pain was no 
evil; 

But, besides this, virtue is so far from being alone 
sufficient to make a man happy, that the excess of it 
in some particulars, joined to a sofl and feminine tem- 
per, may often give us the deepest wounds, and chiefly 
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contribute to render us unea8y* I might instftnce 
in pitv» love, and friendship. In the two last pas- 
sions It often happens, that we so entirely give up 
our hearts, as to make our happiness wholly depend 
upon another person ; a trust for which no human 
creature, however excellent, can possibly give us a 
sufficient security. 

The man, therefore, who would be truly happyt 
must, besides an habitual virtue, attain to such a 
* strength of mind,' as to confine his happiness with, 
in himself, and keep it from being dependent upon- 
others* A man of this make will perform all those 
eood«natured offices that could have been expecte;d 
from the most bleeding pity, without being so far 
affected at the common misfortunes of human life, as 
to disturb his own repose. His actions of this kind 
are so much more meritorious than another's, as they 
flow purely from a principle of virtue, and a sense of 
his duty ; whereas a man of a softer temper, even 
while he is assisting another, may in some measure 
be said to be relieving himself. 

A man endowed with that strength of mind I am 
here speaking of, though he leaves it to his friend or 
mistress to make him stil( more happy, does not put 
it in the power of either to make him miserable. 

From what has been already said, it will also ap« 
pear, that nothing can be more weak than to place 
our happiness in the applause of others, since by this 
means we make it wholly independent of ourselves. 
People of this humour, who place their chief felicity 
in reputation and applause, are also extremely subject 
to envy, the most painful as well as the most absurd 
of all passions. 

The surest means to attain that strength of mind 
and independent state of happiness I am here recom- 
mending, is a virtuous mind sufficiently furnished 
with ideas to support solitude, and keep up an agr^e- 
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able conversation with itself. Learning is a very 
great help on this occasion* as it lays up an infinite 
number of notions in the memory, ready to be drawn 
out, and set in order upon any occasion. The mind 
often takes the same pleasure in looking over these 
her treasures, in augmenting and disposing them 
into proper forms, as a prince does in a review of his 
army. 

At the same time I must own, that as a mind thus 
furnished, feels a secret pleasure in the consciousness 
of its own perfection, and is delighted with sifch oc- 
casions as call upon it to try its lorce, a lively ima- 
ghiation shall produce a pleasure very little inferior 
to the former in persons of much weaker heads. As 
the first, therefore, may not be improperly called ' the 
heaven of a wise man,' the latter is extremely' well 
represented by our vulgar expression, whfch terms it 
* a fool's paradise. ' There is, however, this difference 
between them, that as the first naturally produces 
that strength and greatness of mind I have been all 
along describing as so esential to render a man happy, 
the latter is ruffled and discomposed by every accident, 
and lost under the most common misfortune. 

It is this strength of mind that, is not to be over- 
come by the changes of fortune that arises at the 
sight of dangers, and could make Alexander ( in that 
passage of his life so much admired by the Prince of 
Condi), when his army mutinied, bid his soldiers ' 
return to Macedon, and tell their countrymen that 
they had lefl their king conquering the world ; since 
for his part he could not doubt of raising an army 
wherever he appeared. It is this that chiefly exerts 
itself when a man is most oppressed, and gives him 
always in proportion to whatever malice or injustice . 
would deprive him of. It is this, in short, that makes 
the virtuous man insensibly set a value upon himself 
and throws a varnish over his words and actions^ that 

VOL. I. p 
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will at last command esteem, and give bim a greater 
ascendant over others, than all the advantages of Mrtb 
and fortune. * 
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ipse volenSt facUisqufi tequehar. 



Si te fata vocan^ •* cMter rum vtvnhui nUis 

Vincas Viao. ^n. vl. 14C 

The willing metal wiU obey thy hand« 
Following with ease, if, favour*d by thy fate. 
Thou, art foredoomed to view tho Stygian state : 
If not, oo laboyr can the tree constrain ; ■ 
And strength of stubborn arms and steel are vain. 

D&TSXX. 

Having delivered my thoughts upon pastoral poetry, 
after a didactic manner, in some foregoing papers, 
wherein I have taken such hints from the critics as I 
thought rational, and departed from thorp according 
to the best of my judgment, and substituted others in 
their place, I shall close the whole with the follow- 
ing fable or allegory. 

In ancient times there dwelt, in a pleasant vale of 
Arcadia, a man of very ample possessions,. named 
JMenalcas; who, deriving his pedigree froiq the god 
Pan, kept very strictly up to tlie rules of the pas- 
toral life, as it was in the golden age. He had a 
daughter, his only child, called Amaryllis, She 
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wt» a virgin of ^ mo»C encbaiiting betiOty, of a- 
moat ea«y and unaffected air ; but having been bred 
up wholly in the country, was bashful to the last 
d^grefe. 6he had a Voice that was exceeding sweet, 
yet had li rusticity in its tone, which however to- 
most who heard her seemed an additional charm. 
Though in her cmiversation in general she was very 
sngtkgiQgi }^t to her lovers, who were numerous,. 
she was so coy, that many left her in disgust after a 
tedious courtship, and matched themselves where 
they were better received. For Menalcas had not 
onlv resolved to take a son-in-law, who should in-* 
violably maintain the customs of his family ; but 
had iTeceived one evening as he walked in the fields, 
a pipe of antique form from a Faun, or, as some 
say, from Oberon the fairy, with a particular charge 
not to bestow his daughter upon any one who could 
Bot play the same tune upon it as at that time he en^ 
tertaikied him w!th» 

When the time that he had designed te give her 
in marriage was near at hand, he published a de« 
cree, whereby he invited the neighbouring youtha 
to make trial of this musical instrument, with prot 
mise that the victor should possess his daughter^ 
on condition that the vanquished should submit to 
what punishment he thought fit to inflict. Those 
who were not yet discouraged, and had high conceits 
of their own worth, appeared on the appointed day» 
in a dress and equipage suitable to their respective 
fimcies. 

The place of meeting was a flowery meadow, 
through which a dear stream murmured in many ir^ 
regular meanders. The shepherds made a spacious 
ring for the contending lovers: and in one part of it 
there sat upon a little throne of turf, under an 
arch of eglantine and woodbines, the father of the 
maid, and at his right hand the darosd crowned with 

p 2 
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roses and liliies. She wore a fljing robe oif a riigfat 
green stuff; she had her sheep-hook in one hand, and 
the fetal pipe in the other. 

The first who approached her was a youth of a 
craceful presence and courtly air, but drest in a richer 
habit than had ever been seen in Arcadia. He wore 
a crimson vest, cut indeed after the shepherd's 
fashion, but so enriched with embroidery, and spar- 
kling with jewels, that the eyes of the spectators were 
diverted from considering the mode of the* garment 
by the dazzling of the ornaments. His head was co» 
vered with a plume of feathers, and his sheep-hook 
glittered with gold and enamel. He accosted the 
damsel after a very gallant manner, and told her*, 
* Madam, you need not to consult your glass to adorn 
yourself to-day; you may see -the greatness of your 
beauty'in the number of your conquests/ She having 
never heard any compliment so polite, could give him 
no answer, but presented the pipe. He applied it to 
his lips, and began a tune wbich he set off with so 
many graces and quavers, that the shepherds anddiep- 
herdesses ( who had paired themselves in order to 
dance ) could not follow it ; as indeed it required 
great skill and regularity of steps, which they had 
never been bred to. Menalcas ordered him to be 
stript of his costly robes, and to be clad in a russet 
weed', and confined him to tend the flocks in the val* 
leys for a year and a day. 

The second that appeared was in a very dlfierent 
garb. He was clothed in a garment of rough goat- 
skins, his hair was' matted, his beard neglected; in 
his person uncouth, and awkward in his gait. He 
came up fleering to the nymph and told her f * he had 
hugged his lambs, and kissed his young kids, but he 
hoped to kiss one that was sweeter.* Tlie fair one 

* See Fontenelle* f See Theocritiu. 
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blushed with modesty and anger, and prayed secretly 
Against him as she gave him the pipe. He snatched 
it from her; but with some difficulty made it sounds 
which was in such harsh and jarring notes, that the 
shepherds cried one and all, that he understood no 
music. He was immediately ordered to the most 
craggy parts of Arcadia, to keep the goats, and com- 
manded never to touch a pipe any more. 

The third that advanced appeared in clothes that 
were so strait and uneasy to him^ that he seemed to 
move with pain. He marched up to the maiden 
with a thoughtful look add stately pace, and said *, 
* Diviiie Amaryllis, you wear not those roses to 
improve your beauty, but to make them ashamed^' 
As she did not comprehend his meaning, she pre^ 
Bented the instrument without reply. The tune that 
he played was so intricate and perplexing, that the 
shepherds stood stock still, like people astonished 
and' confounded. In vain did he plead that it was 
the perfection of musiC) and composed by the most 
skilful master in Hesperia. M enalcas, finding that h6 
was a stranger, hospitably took compassion on him, 
and diriitered him to an old shepherd, who was order- 
ed to get him clothes that would fit him, and teach 
him to speak plstin. 

The fourth that stepped forward Was young 
Aroyntas, the most beautiful of all the Arcadian 
swams, and secretly beloved by Amaryllis. He worb 
that day the same colours as the maid for whom hb 
sighed. He moved towards her with an easy but 
unassured air : slie blushed as he 6ame near her, and 
when she gave him the fatal present, they both trem- 
bled, but neither could speak. Having secretly breath- 
ed his vows to the gods, he poured forth such melo- 
dious notes, that though they were a little wild and 

• See Tasso. 
P 3 
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irrMpular, they filled every heart with delight. The 
swains immediately mingled in the dance; and the 
old shepherds affirmed, that they had often heard such 
music by night, which they imagined to be placed 
by some of the rural deities. The good old maa 
leaped from his throne; and> after he had embraced 
him, presented him to his daughter, which caused a 
general acclamation. 

While they were in the midst of their. joy» thej 
were surprised with a very odd appearance. A per- 
son in a blue mantle, crowned with sedges and rushes, 
stepped into the middle of the ring. He had an 
apglmg-rod in his hand, a pannier upon his back, and 
a poor meagre wretch in wet clotnes. canned some 
oysters before him*. Being asked, wlience he came, 
ai)d what he was ? He told them, he was come to in- 
vite Amaryllis from the plains to the sea-shore, that 
his substance consisted in sea-calves, and that he was 
acquainted with the Nereids and the Naia/is. ' Art 
thou acquainted with the Naiads ?' said Menalcas ; 
< to them then shalt thou return.' The shepherds 
.immediately hoisted him up as an enemy to Arcadia, 
and plunged him in the river, where he sunk, and 
was never heard of since. 

Amyntas and Amaryllis lived a long and happy 
life, and governed the vales of Arcadia. Their ge« 
Deration was very long-lived, there having been but 
four descents in above two thousand years. His heir 
was called Theocritus, who left his dominions to Vir- 
gil; Virgil left his to his son Spenser; and Spenser 
was succeeded by his eldest-born Philips. 

* Snnazarius, mentioned No. 28. 
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— J!>rgnvm tapiente, bonoqueest.' ■ Iloa, I. £p. iv. 6, 
■ ■ Worthy a wise man, and a good. 

I HAVE made it a rule to myself, not to publish any 
thing on a Saturday, but what shall have some ana- 
logy to the duty of the day ensuing. It is an unspeak- 
able pleasure to me, that I- have lived to see the time' 
when I can observe such a law to myself, and yet 
turn my discourse upon what is done at the play- 
house. I am sure the reader knows I am going to 
mention the tragedy of Cato. The principal charac- 
ter is moved by no consideration but respect to that 
sort of virtue, the sense of which is retained in our lan- 

fuage under the word Public Spirit. AU regards to 
is domestic are wholly laid aside, and the hero is 
drawn as having, by this motive, subdued instinct it- 
self, and taking comfort from the distresses ofhisfami- 
ly, which are brought upon them by their adherence 
to the cause of truth and liberty. There is nothing 
uttered by Cato but what is wortliy the best of men ; 
and the sentiments which are given him are not only 
the most warm for the conduct of this life, but such 
as we may think wfll not need to be erased, but con- 
sist with Uie happiness of- the human soul in the next. 
This illustrious character has its proper influence on 
all below it : the other virtuous personages are, in 
their degree, as worthy, and as exemplary, as the 
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principal: the conduct of the lovers (who are more 
warm, though more discreet, than ever yet appeared 
on the stage) has in it a constant sense of the great 
catastrophe which was expected from the approach of 
Caesar. But to see the modesty of an heroine, whose 
country and family were at the same time in the most 
imminent danger^ preserved, while she breaks out 
into the roost fond and open expressions of her passion 
for her lover, is an instance of no common address. 
Again, to obsei've the body of a gallant ydung man 
brought before us, who, in the bloom of his youths 
in the defence of all that is good and great, had re- 
ceived numberless wounds : I say. to observe that 
this dead youth is introduced only for the example of 
his virtue, and that his death is so circumstantiated^ 
that we are satisfied, for all his virtue, it was fot 
the good of the world, and his own family, that big 
warm temper was not to be put upon further trial', 
but hik task of life ended while it was yet virtuous, is 
an employment worthy thd consideration of our young 
Britons. We are obliged to authors, that can do what 
they will with us, that they do not play our affections 
and passions against ourselves; but to make us sd 
soon resigned to the death of Marcus, of whom we 
were so fond, is a power that would be unfoKunately 
lodged in a man without the love of virtue. 

Were it not that I speak, on this occasion^ rather 
as a Guardian than a critic, I could proceed to tJie 
examination of the justness of each character, and 
take notice that the Numidian is as well dratvn as the 
Romiain. There is not an idea in all the part of Svpha)^ 
which does not apparently arise from the nabltft 
which grow in the tiiind of an African ; and thesden^ 
between Juba ahd his genefal, where they talk for and ' 
apainst a liberal education, is full of instruction. Sy- 
phax urges all that can be ^ald against philosophy, ak 
It is made subservient to ill ends, by men who aousft 
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their talents ; and Juba sets the lesser excellencies of 
activity, labour, patience of hunger, and strength of 
bod^, which are the admired qualifications of a Nu- 
midian, in their proper subordination to the accom- 
plishments of the mmd. 3ut this play is so well re- 
commended by others, that I will not for that, and 
some private reasons, enlarge any further. Doctor 
Garth has very agreeably rallied the mercenary traffic 
between men and women of this age in the epilogue, 
by Mrs. Porter, who acted Lucia- And Mr. Pope 
bas prepared the audience for a new scene of passion 
smd tnmsport on a more noble foundation than they 
have befoce been entertained with, in the prologue. 
I shall take the liberty tq gratify the impatience of 
the town by inserting these two excellent pieces as 
earnests of the work itself, which will be printed 
within a few days. 

PROLOGUE TO CATO. 

BY MR. POI!E. 
SPOKEN BY MR. WILKS. 

V 

To irake the soul by tender strokes of art, 
To raise the genius, and to mend the heart ; 
To make mankind in conscious virtue bold, 
Live o'er each scene, and be what they behold : 
For this the Tragic Muse first trod the stage. 
Commanding tears to stream through every age; 
Tyrants no more their savage nature kept, 
And foes to virtue wonderM how they wepc. 
Our authorishuns by vulgar springs to move 
The hero's glory, or the virgin's love ; 
In pitying Love we but our weakness showi 
And wild A^mbition well deserves its woe. 
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Here tcftrs sbftll flow firom a more genVous cause. 
Such tears as patriots fitted for dying laws : 
He bids your breasts with ancient ardour rise, 
And calls forth Roman drops from British eyed : 
Virtue confessed iit human shape he draws. 
What Plato thought, and god^Hke Cato was. 
No common object to your sight displays; 
But what with pleasure Heaven itselt surveys—- 
A brave man struggling in the storms of fate, 
And greatly falling wilii a falling state. 
While Cato gives his little senate laws^ 
What bosom beats not in his country'ls cause ? 
Who sees him act, but envies every deed ? 
Who hears him groan, and does not wish to bJeM? 
£*en when proud Csesar, ' midst triumphal dars, 
The spoils of nations, and the pomp or wars^ 
Ignobly vain, and impotently great, 
Show'd Rome her Gate's figure drawn in state ; 
As her dead tether's revVend image past. 
The pomp was darkened, and the day o'ercast, 
The triumph ceas'd — tears gush'd from ev'ry eye; 
The world's great victor past unheeded by ; 
Her last good man dejected Rome ad^r'd, 
And honour'd Caesar's less than Cato's sword. 
Britons, fittend : be worth like this approv'd^ 
And show you have the virtue to be mov'd. 
With honest scorn the first fara'd Cato view'd 
Rome learning arts from Greece, whom she subdu'd* 
Our scene precariously subsists too long 
On Freifch translation and Italian song: 
Dare to have sense yourselves, assert the stage, 
Be justly warm'd with your own native rage : 
Such plays alone should please a British ear^ 
As Cato 8 self had not disdain'd to hear. 
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EPILOGUE TO CATO. 

BY DR. GARTH. 
SPOKEN BY MHS, PORTER. 

What odd fantastic things we women do ! 

Who would not listen when young lovers woo ? 

What ! die a maid, yet have the choice of two ! 

Ladies are often cruel to their cost : 

To give you pain, themselves they punish most. 

Vows of virginity should well be weigh'd: 

Too oil they're canceled, though in convents made. 

Would you revenge such rash resolves— *-* you may 

Be spiteful and brieve the thing we say ; 

We hate you when you're easily said Nay. 
How needless, if you knew us, were your fears ! 
Let Love have eyes, and Beauty will have ears. 
Our hearts are form*d as you yourselves would chuse, 
Too proud to ask, to humble to refuse : 
We give to merit, and to wealth we sell ; 
He sighs with most success that settles well, 
llie woes of wedlock with the joys we mix ; 
'Tis best repenting in a coach and six. 
Blame not our conduct, since we but pursue 
Those lively lessons we have learn'd from you : 
Your breasts no more the fire of beauty warms ;- 
But wicked wealth usurps the power of charms : 
What pains to get the gaudy thing you hate. 
To swell in show, and be a wretch in state ! 
At plays you ogle, at the ring you bow; 
£*en churches are no sanctuaries now : 
There golden idols all your vows receive ; 
She is no goddess who has nought Jto give. 
*0 may once more the happy age appear 
When words were artless, and the soul sincere; . 



« 
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When gold and grandeur were unenvled things. 
And crowns less coveted than groves and spnngs. 
Love then shall only mourn when Truth complaioi^ 
And Constancy feel transport in its chains ; 
Sighs with success their own soft anguish tell. 
And eyes shall utter what the lips conceal : 
Virtue again to its bright station climb, 
And Beauty fear no enemy but Time : 
The fair shall listen to desert alone, 
And every Lucia find a Cato*s son. 



No. S4. MONDAY, APRIL 20, 1713. 



^--^Mores multorum vidii* 

Ho*. Am Poet. r. 142. 
He many men and many manners saw. 

It is a most vexatious thing to an old man, who en- 
deavours to square his notions by reason, and to talk 
from reflection and experience, to fall in with a circle 
of young ladies at their afternoon tea-table. This ban- 
pened very lately to be my fate. The conversation, 
tor the tirst half-hour, was so very ramblinff, that it 
is hard to say what was talked of, or who spoke least 
to the purpose. The various motions of the fan, the 
tossmgs of the liead, intermixed with all the pretty 
kinds of laughter, made up the greatest part of the 
discourse. At last, this modish way of shining, and 

^iTh'^f ?^' *^"^^^ '""^l something like conversation, 
and the talk ran upon fine gentlemen. From the sp- 
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ytitdA characters that were given, and the exceptions 
that were made, as this or that gentleman happened 
to be named, I found that a lady is not difficult to be 
pleased, and that the town swarms with fine gentle- 
men. A nimble pair of heels, a smooth complexion, 
a full-bottom wig, a laced shirt, an embroidered suit, 
a pair of fringed gloves, a hat and feather ; any one 
or more of these and the like accomplishments en- 
nobles a man, and raisers him above tne vulgar, in a 
iemale imagination. On the contrary, a modest 
serious behaviour, a plain dress, a thick pair of shoes, 
a leathern belt, a waistcoat not lined with silk, and 
such like imperfections, degrade a man, and are so 
many blots in his escutcheon. I could not forbear 
smilmg at one of the prettiest and liveliest of this gay 
asserobly, who excepted to the gentility of Sir 
WilKam Hearty, because he wore a frieze coat, and 
breakfasted upon toast and ale. I pretended to ad- 
mire the fineness of her taste ; and to strike in with 
her in ridiculing those awkward healthy gentlemen, 
that seem to make nourishment the chief end of eat- 
ing. I gave her an account of an honest Yorkshire 
gentleman, who (when I was a traveller) used to invite 
his acquaintance at Paris to break their fast with him 
upon cold xoost beef and mum. There was, I re- 
member, a little French marquis, who was often 
pleased to rall^ him unmercifully upon beef and 
pudding, of which our country tnan would dispatch a 
pound or two with great alacrity, while his antagonist 
was piddling at a mushroom or the haunch of a frog. 
I could perceive the lady was pleased with what £ 
said, and we parted very good friends by virtue of a 
maxim I always observe, never to contradict or rea* 
son with a sprightly female. I went home, however, 
full of a great many serious reflections upon what had 
passed : and though, in complaisance, I disguised 
my sentiments^ to keep up the good humour of my 

VOL. I. Q 
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fair companions, and to avoid being looked upon as a 
testy old fellow, yet out of the good-will I oegr to 
the 9ex, and to prevent for the future their being im- 
posed upon by counterfeits, I shall give them the di- 
stinguishing marks of ' a true fine gentleman.' 

When a good artist would e^cpress any remark- 
able character in sculpture, he endeavours to work up 
his figure into all the perfections his imagination can. 
form ; and to imitate not so much what is, as what 
may or ought to be. I shall follow their example, in 
the idea I am going to trace out of a fine gentleman, 
by assembling together such qualifications as seem re- 
quisite to npajce we character complete. In order to 
this I shall premise in general, that by a fine gen- 
tleman I mean a man completely qualified as well for 
the^servi^e and good, as for the ornament and delight, 
of society. When I consider the frame of mind pe- 
culiar to a gentleman, I suppose it graced with all the 
dignity and elevation of spirit thai human nature is 
capable of. To this I would have joined a clear un^ 
derstanding, a reason free from prejudice, a. steady 
judgment, and an extensive knowledge. When I 
think of the heart of a gentleman, I imagine it; firm 
and intrepid, void of all inordinate passions, and full 
of tQnderness, compassion, and benevolence. When 
I view the fine gentleman with regard to his manners, 
methinks I see kim modest without bashfulness, frank 
and afiable without impertinence, obliging and com- 
plaisant without servility, cheerful and in good hu- 
mour without noise. These amiable qualities are not 
easily obtained ; neither are there many men that have 
a genius to excel this way. A finished gentleman is 
perhaps the most uncommon of all the great characters 
in life. Besides the natural endowments with which 
this distinguished man is to be bom, he must run 
through a long series of education. Before he makes 
his.appearance and shines in the. world, he roust be 
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principled in religion, instructed in all the moral 
virtues, and led through the whole course of the 
polite arts and sciences. He should be no stranger 
to courts and to camps ; he must travel to open his 
mind, to enlarge his views, to learn the policies and 
interests of foreign states, as well as to fashion and 
polish himself, and to get clear of national preju- 
dices, of which every country has its share. To all 
these more essential improvements, he must not forget 
to add the fashionable ornaments of life, such as are 
the languages and the bodily exercises most in vogue : 
neither would I have hita think even dress itself 
beneath his notice. 

It is no very uncommod thing in the World to meet 
with men of probity ; there are likewise a great many 
men of honour to be found. Men of courtage, men 
of sense, and men of letters, are frequent : but si tVue 
fine gentleman is what one seldom sees. He is pi'oi- 
perly a compound of the various good qualities that 
embellish mankind. As the great poet animates all 
the different parts of learning by the force of hh 
penius^ and irradiates all the compass of his know- 
ledge by the lustre and brightness of his imagination ; 
so fdl the great and solid perfections of life appear 
in the finished gentleman, with a beautiful gloss atid 
varnish ; every thing he says or does is accompanied 
with a manner, or rather a charm, that draws the 
admiration and good-will of every beholder. 

AbVERTISEMBNT. 

For the benefit of my Jemale readers* 

N. B. Hie gih chariot, the diamond ring, the gold 
snnff-box, and brocade sword-knot, are no essential 
parts of a fine gentleman ; but may be used by him, 
provided he casts his eye upon them but once a day. 

q2 
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No. 35. TUESDAY, APfilL 21, 1713. 



ftUa ThUosophia dux, mrttUit indagatrix / Cicero* 

O Fhilosoi^yy thou guide of life, and discoverer of virtue ! 

TO NESTOR IRONSIPEi ESQ. 
SIR, 

I AM 8 man who have spent great part of that time 
in rambling through foreign countries, which young' 
gentlemen usuaJly pass at the university ; by which 
course of life, although I have acquired no small in- 
sight into the manners and conversation of men* yet 
I could not make proportionable advances in the way 
of science and speculation. In my return through 
France, as I was one day setting forth, this my case 
to a certain gentleman of that nation, with whom I 
had contracted a friendship ; after some pause, he 
conducted me into his closet, audi opening .a Jittle 
amber cabinet, took A*om thence a small box of 
snuff; which, he said, was given him by an lincle of 
his, the author of The Voyage to the World of Des- 
cartes; and with many professions of .gratitude and 
affection made me a present of it, telling me, at the 
same time, that he knew no readier wav to furnish 
and adorn a mind with knowledge in the arts and 
sciences, than that same snuff rightly applied. 

* You mu3t know,' said he, ^ that Descartes was the 
first who discovered a certain part of the brain> called 
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by anatomists tho Pineal Gland, to be the immediate' 
receptacle of the soul, where she is affected with all 
sorts of perceptions,- and exerts all her operations by 
the intercourse of the animal spirits which run through 
the nerves that are thence extended to all parts of the 
body.' He added, that the same philosopher having 
considered the body as a machine, or piece of clock- 
work^ which performed allthe vital operations without 
the concurtence of the will, began to think a way may 
be found out for separating the soul for som6 time 
from the body, without any injury to the latter ; and 
that after much meditation on that subject, the above- 
mentioned virtuoso composed the snuff he then gave 
me; which, if taken in a certain quantity, would not 
fail to disengage my soul from my body. * Your soul,* 
contitiued he, < being at liberty to transport herself 
with a thought wherever she pleases, may enter into 
tlie pineal gland of the most learned philosopher, and 
being so pmced, become spectator of all the ideas in 
his mind, which would instruct her in a much less 
time than the usual methods/ I returned him thanks, 
and accepted his present, and with it a paper of di- 
rections. 

You may imagine it was no small improvement 
and diversion, to pass my time in the pineal glands 
of philosophers^ poets, beau jc, mathematicians, ladies^ 
and statesmen. One while to trace a theorem in ma- 
thematics through a long labyrinth of intricate turns* 
and subtleties of thought; another, to be conscious of 
the sublime ideas and comprehensive views of a phi^ 
losopher, without any fatigue or wasting of my own 
spirits. Sometimes to wander through perfumed 
groves, or enamelled meadows, in the fancy of a poet i 
at others, to be present when a battle or a storm raged^ 
or a glittering palace rose in his imagination ; or to 
behold the pleasures of a country life^ the passion of A. 
generous love, or the warmth ot devotion wrought up 

q3 
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to rapture; Or (to use the words of a very ingenious 
author) to 

Behold the raptures which a writer knows, 
When in his breast a rein of fancy glows. 
Behold his business while he works the mine, 
BdK^ his temper when he sees, it shine. 

Essay on the tUffercrU st^s rfpoeiry. 

These gave me inconceivable pleasure. Nor was 
it an unpleasant entertainment, sometinies to descend 
from these sublime and magnificent ideas to the im- 
pertinences of a beau, the dry schemes of a cofiee- 
iiouse politician, or the tender images in the ndnd 
of a young lady. And, as in order to frame a right 
idea of human hajjpiness, I thought it expedient to 
ma^e a trial of the various manners wherein men of 
different pursuits were affected, I one dar entered 
' into the pineal gland of a certain person, who seemed 
very fit to give me an insight into all that which 
constitutes the happiness of him who is called a Man 
of Pleasure. But I found myself not a little disap- 
pointed in my notion of the pleasures which attend 
a voluptuary, who has shaken off the restraints of 
reason* 

' His intellectuals, I observed, were grown un- 
serviceable by too little use, and his senses were de- 
cayed and worn out by too much. That perfect in- 
action of the higher powers prevented appetite in 
prompting him to sensual gratifications ; and the out- 
running natural appetite produced a loathing instead 
of a pleasure. I there beheld the intemperate cravings 
of youth, without tlie enjoyments of it; and the 
weakness of old age^ without its tranquillity. When 
the passions were teased and roused by some power- 
ful object, the effect was not to delight or soothe the 
mind, but to torture it between the returning ex- 
tremes of appetite and satiety. I saw a wretch 
i:acked; at the same time, with a painful remembrance 
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of past niigcarriageii, a distaste of the present objects 
that solicit his senses, and a secret dread of futurity. 
And I could see no manner of relief or comfort in 
the soul of this miserable man, but what consisted in 
preTcnting his cure, by inflaming his passions, and 
suppressing his reason. But though it must be owned 
he had almost cjuenched that light which his Creator 
had set up in his soul, yet, in spite of all his eflbrt:>> 
I observed at certain seasons frequent flashes of re- 
morse strike through the gloom, and interrupt that 
satisfaction he enjoyed in biding his own deformities 
from himself. 

I was also present at the original formation or pro<» 
duction of a certain book in the mind of a freethinker, 
and, believing it may not be unacceptable to let you 
into the secret manner and internal principles by 
which that phaenomenon was formed, I shall in my 
next give you an account of it. 

I am, in the mean, time. 
Your most obedient humble Servant, 

Ulyss£s Cosmo?olita. 

N. 6. Mr. Ironside has lately received out of 
France ten pounds avoirdupois weight of this philo- 
sophical snulF, and gives notice that he will make use 
of it, in order to distinguish the real from the pro« 
fessed sentiments of all persons of eminence in court, 
city, town, and country. 
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No. S6. WEDNESDAY, APRIL 22, 1713. 



Funnica se quantis attoUet gloria rebus ! 

ViRG. ^n. iv. 49. 

What Rebuses exalt the Funnic fame ! * 

The gentleman who doth me the favour to write the 
following letter, saith as much for himself as the 
thing wilt bear. I am particularly pleased to find, 
that in his apology for punning he only celebrates the 
art, as it is a part of conversation. I look upon pre- 
meditated quibbles and puns committed to the press 
as unpardonable crimes. There is as much difference 
betwixt these and the starts in common discourse, as 
betwixt casual rencounters, and murder with malice 
prepens.e. 

TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 
SIR, ' ' 

I have from your writings conceived such an 
opinion of your benevolence to mankind, that I trust 
you will not suffer any Art to be vilified, which helps 
to polish and adorn us. I do not know any sort of 
wit that hath been used so reproachfully as the pun : 
and I persuade myself that I shall merit your esteem, 
by recommending it to your protection ; jsince there 
can be no greater glory to a generous soul, than to 

* Tlic double pun in tlie motto of tliis paper is adapted to 

the subject vf It. ■ 
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succour the distrest I shall, therefore, without fur- 
ther preface, oikr to your consideration the follow- 
ing Modest Apology for Punning: wherein I shall 
make use of no double meanings or equivocations ; 
since I think it unnecessary togiveit any other praises 
than truth and common sense, its professed enemies,- 
are forced to grant. « 

In order to make this an useful work, I shall state 

the nature and extent of the pun : I shall discover 

the advantages that flow from it, the moral virtues 

• that it produces, and the tendency that it hath to 

.promote vigour of body and ease of mind. 

The pun is defined by one, who seems to be no 
. well-wisner to it, to be 'a conceit arising from the 
use of two words that agree in the souno, but differ 
in the sense.' Now if this be the essence of the pun, 
how great must we allow the dignity of it to be, when 
we consider that it takes in most of the considerable 
parts of learning ! For is it not most certain, that 
all learned disputes are rather about sounds than 
sense? Are not the controversies of divines about 
the different interpretations of terms ? Are not the 
disputations of philosophers about words, and all 
thdr pompous dutinctions only so many unrayellin|;s 
of double meanings ? Who ever lost his estate m 
Westminster-hall, but complained that he was quib- 
bled out of his right ? Or what monarch ever broke 
a treaty, but by virtue of equivocation ? In short, 
so great is the excellence of this art, so diffusive its 
influence, that when I go into a library, I say to 
mysdf, ^ What, volumes of puns do I behold 1' 
When I look upon the men of business, I cry out, 
* How powerful is the tribe of the quibblers !' When 
I see statesmen and ambassadors, I reflect, * How 
splendid the equipage of the quirk ! in what pomp 
do the punsters appear ! '| 

0ut as there are serious puns; such as I have in- 
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stanced in^ 60 likewise there are puns con>ical. 
These are what I would reeomtneiui to my country- 
men ; which I shall do by displaying the advantages 
flowing from them. 

The first advantage of punning is, that it gives 
us the compass of our own language. This is very 
obvious. For the great business of the punster is 
to hunt out the several words in our tongue that 
agree in sound, and have various significations. By 
this means he will likewise enter into the nicety of 
spelling, an acdomplishment regarded only by mid- 
dling people^ and much neglected by persons of 
great, ana no quality. This error may produce 
unnecessary folios amongst grammarisms yet un- 
born. But to proceed. A man of learning hath, 
in this manner of wit, great advantages ; ac| indeed, 
what advantages do not £ow from learning ? If the 
pun fails in English, he may have speedy recourse 
to the Latin^ or the Greek, and so on. I have 
known wonders performed by this secret. I have 
heard the French assisted by the German, the 
Dutch mingle with the Italian, and where the jingle 
hath seemed desperate in the Greek; I have known 
it revive in the Hebrew. My friend Dick Babel 
hath often, to show his parts, started a conceit at 
the equinoctial, and pursued it through all the de- 
grees of latitude : and, afiet he had punned round 
the globe, hath sat down like Ale5(ander, and mourn- 
ed that he had no more worlds to conquer. 

Another advantage in punning is, that it ends 
disputes ; or, what is all ipne, piins comidal destroy 
puns perious. Any man that drinks a bohle knows 
very well, that about twelve, people that do not kisb» 
or cry, are apt to debate. This ofteii bccasions heats 
and heart-burnings, unless' one of the disputants 
vouchsafes to end the matter with a joke. How 
often have Aristotle and Cartesius been reconciled 
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by a merry conceit ! how often have vvhigs and tories 
shook hands over a quibble ! and the clashing of 
swords been prevented, by the jingling of words ! 

Attention of mind is another benefit enjoyed by 
punsters. This is discoverable from the perpetual 
gape of the company where they are, and the earnest 
desire to know what was spoken last, if a word es- 
capes any one at. the table, I must add, that quick 
apprehension is required in the hearer, readily to 
take gome things which are very far fetched ; as like- 
wise great vivacity in the performer, to reconcile di- 
stant and even hostile ideas by the mere mimicry of 
words, and energy of sound. 

Mirth or ^ood-humour is the last advantage, tha% 
out of a million, I shall produce to recommend pun« 
cing. But this will more naturally fall in when I 
Gome to demonstrate its operation upon the mind 
and body. I sliall now discover what moral virtues it 
promotes ; and shall content myself with instancing 
in those which every reader will allow of. 

A punster is adorned with humility. This our 
adversaries will not deny ; because they hold it to be 
a condescension in any man to trifle, as they arro-* 
gantly call it, with words. 1 must however confess, 
for my own share, I never punned out of the pride 
of ray heart, nor did I ever know one of our frater- 
nity that seemed to be troubled with the thirst of 
glory. 

The virtue called urbanity by the moralists, or a 
courtly behaviour, is much cultivated by this science. 
For the whole spirit of urbanity consists in a desire 
toplease the company, — and what else is the design of 
the punster ? Accordingly, we find such bursts of 
laughter, such agitations of the sides, such contor- 
tions of the limbs, such earnest attempts to recover 
the dying laugh, such transport in the enjoyment of 
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it, \n equivocating aisemblies, as men of common 
•ente are amazed at, and own they never felt. 

But nothing more displays iteelf in the punster, 
than lustice, the queen of all the virtues. At the 
quibbling board every performer hath its due. The 
soul is truck at once, and the body recognises the 
merit of each joke, by sudden and comical emotions. 
Indeed how should it be otherwise, where not only 
words, but even syllables, have justice done thera ; 
where no man invades the right of another, but witli 
perfect innocence and good-nature takes as much 
delight in his neighbour's joy as in his own ? 

From what hath been advanced, it will easily ap* 
pear, that this science contributes to ease of body 
and serenity of mind. You have, in a former pre- 
caution, advised vour hectical readers to associate 
with those of our brotherhoo<l, who are, for the most 
part, of a corpulent make, and a round vacant coun-* 
tenance. It is natural the next morning, after a 
merriment, to reflect how we behaved ourselves the 
night before : and I appeal to ariV one, whether it 
will nof occasion greater peace of'^mind to consider^ 
that he hath only been waging harmless war with 
words, than if he had stirred his brother to wrath, 
grieved the soul of his neighbour by calumny, or 
increased his own wealth by fraud. As for health 
of body, I look upon punning as a nostrum, a M^- 
dicina Gymnastkay that throws off all the bad bu* 
mours, and occasions such a brisk circulation of the 
blood, as keeps the lamp of life in a clear and con- 
stant flame. I speak, as all phvsicians ought to do» 
from experience. A friend of mine, who had the 
ague this spring, was, after the failing of several 
medicines and charms, advised by me to enter into 
a course of quibbling. He threw his electuaries 
out at his window, and took Abracadabra off from 
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his neck, and by the- mere force !>f punning upon 
that long magical word, threw himself into a dn^ 
breathing sweat, and a quiet sleep. He is now in a 
fair way of recovery, and says pleasantly, he is less 
obliged to the Jesuits for their powder, than for their 
equivocation. 

Sir, this is my Modest Apology for Funning ; 
which I was the more encouraged to undertake, be* 
cause we have a learned university where it is. in 
request, and I am told that a famous club hath given 
it protection. If this meets with encouragement, I 
shall write a vindication of the Rebus, and do justice 
to the Conundrum. I have indeed looked philoso- 
phically into their natures, and made a sort of Arbor 
Porphyriana oi the several subordinations and di- 
visions of low wit. This the ladies perhaps may not 
understand ; but I shall thereby give the beaux an 
opportunity of showing their learning. 

I am. Sir, 

with great respect, 
your most obedient 

humble Servant. 
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Me duce damnosas homines competdte euros, 

Otid. Rem. Amor. t. 69., 

Learn, mortals, from my preceps to control 
The furious passions that disturb the soul. 

It is natural for an old man to be fond of such enter- 
tainments as revive in his imagination the agreeable 

VOL. I. R 
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impreiBionf made upon It in his jfotfdf^ theftfet of 
wits and beauties he was firtt aoquaint^d with, die 
balls and drawing-rooaos in whidi h6 made an f^ree- 
able figure, the music and adoit he heard and saw, 
when his life was fresh, and bis sjfHrits vigorous and 
quick, have usually the preference in bis esteem to 
anj succeeding pleasures that presetttthienateWes when 
his taste is grown more languid, ft Is fbr this reason 
I never see a picture of Sr Peter Lely's who drew 
so many of my first friends and acquaintance, with- 
out a sensible delight ; and I am in raptnres when I 
reflect on the compositions of the famous Mr. Henry 
Lawes, long before Iti^ian music wai introduced into 
*bur nation. Above all, I am pleiased in observing 
that the tragedies of Shakspeare, which in mj youth- 
ful days have so frequently filled my eyes with tears, 
hold their rank still, and are the great support of our 
theatre. 

It was with this agreeable prepossession of mind, 
I went, some tiifie ago, to see the old tragedy of 
Othello, and took my fbmale wards with me, hav- 
ing promised them a little before to irarry them to 
the first play of Shakspeare's which should be acted. 
Mrs. Cornelia, who h a great reader, and never fails 
to peruse the play-bills, which are brought to her 
every day, gave me notice of it early in the mQming. 
When I came to ray Lady Lizard's at dinner, I found 
the young folks all drest, and expecting the per- 
formance of my promise. I went with them at the 
proper time, placed them together in the boxes, and 
myself by them in a corner seat. As I have the chief 
scenes of the play by heart, I did not look much od 
the stage, but formed to myself a new satis&ction in 
keeping an eye on thefiices of my little audieace, and 
observing, as it were by reflection, the diflerent pas- 
sions of Uie play represented in their countenances. 
Mrs. Betty told us the names of aeveral persons of 
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dsstinctiof], as they took their places in their boxes» 
and entertained us with the history of a new mar-, 
riage or two, till, the curtain drew up. I soon per-> 
ceired that ^rs. Jaae was touched with the love o£ 
Desdemona, and in a concern to see how she would 
come off with her parents. Annabella had a rambling 
eye, and for some time wasmore taken up withobseir^r 
ing ^diat gentlemen looked at her, and with criticising 
the dress of the ladies, than with any thing that 
passed on the stage. Mrs. Cornelia, who 1 have 
ofben . said is addicted to the study of Romances, 
commended that qieech in the play m which Othello- 
mentions his * hair-breath scapes in th' imminent; 
deadly breach/ arid recites his travels and adv&Atures 
with which he had captivated the heart of Desdemona.* 
The Sparkler looked several times frighted : and as tha 
* distress of the play was heightened, their different 
attention was collected, and fixed wholly on the stage, 
till I saw them all, with a secret.satisfaction, betrayed 
into tears. 

I have often considered this play as a noble, t>ut 
irregular, production of a genius who had the power 
of animating the theatre beyond any writer we have- 
ever known. The touches of nature in it are strong 
and masterly ; but the cBconomy of the fable, and' 
in some particulars the probability, are too much' 
neglected. If I should speak of it in the most severe 
terms I should say, as Waller does of the Maid's 
Tragedy, 

Great are its faults, but glorious is its flame. 

But it would be a poor employment in a critic to 
observe upon the faults, and show no taste for the 
beauties, in a work that has always struck the most 
sensible part of our audiences in a very forcible 
manner. 

The chief subject of this piece is the passion of jea- 

a 2 
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iousy, which the poet hath represented at large, in its 
birth, its various workings and agonies, and its horrid 
consequendes. ' From this passion, and the innocence 
and simplicity of the person suspected, arises a very 
moving distresis. 

It is a remark, as I remember, of a modern writer, 
who is thought to have penetrated deeply into the 
nature of the passions, * that the most extravagant 
love is nearest to the strongest hatred.*- The Moor is 
furious in both these extremes. * His love is tempes- 
tuous, and mingled with a mildness peculiar to his 
character, which seems very artfully to prepi^re for 
the change which is to follow. 
• How savage, yet how ardent, is that expressioa 
of the raptures of his heart, when, looking after 
Desdemona as she withdraws, he breaks out, 

• r 

Excellent wench ! perdition catch my soul, 
But I do love tliee ; and when I love thee not. 
Chaos is come again. 

' The deep and subtle villany of lago, in work- 
ipg this change from love to jealousy, in so tumul- 
tuous a mind as that of Othello, prepossessed with 
a. confidence in the disinterested affection of the man 
who is leading him on insensibly to bis ruin, is like- 
wise, drawn with a masterly hand. Iago*s. broken 
hints, questions, and seeming care to hide the rea- 
son of them; his obscure suggestions to raise the 
curiosity of the Moor; his personated confusion^ 
and refusing to explain himself, while Othello is 
drawn on, and held in suspense till he grows im- 
patient and angry ; then hh throwing in the poison, 
£fnd naming to him, in a caution, the passion h^ 
would raise. 



■ beware of jealousy ! 



are inimituble strokes of art, in that scene which baa 
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dkmkyn been juslly esteemed one of the best which 
. was ever represented on the theatre. , 

To return to the character of Othello. His strife ', 
of passionSf his starts, his returns of love, and. 
threatenings to lago, who puts his mind on the rack^ 
his relapses afterwards to jealousy, his rage against 
his . wife, and his asking pardon of lago, whom he 
thinks he had abused for his fidelity to him, are 
touches which no one can overlook that has the. 
sentiments of hqman nature, or has considered the 
heart, of man in its frailties, its perances, and all 
the variety of its agitations. The torments which 
the Moor suffers are so exquisitely drawn, as to. 
render him as much an object of compassion, even 
in the barbarous action of murdering Desdemona,, 
as the innocent person herself who falls under his. 
hand. 

.But there is nothing in which the poet has more 
shown his judgment in this play, than in the cir- 
cumstance of the handkerchief which is employed 
as a confirmation to the jealousy of Othello already 
vmed* What I would here observe is, that the 
Tery slightness of this circumstance is the beauty of 
it. How finely has Shakspeare expressed the nature 
m£ jealousy in those lines, which, on this occasion^, 
be puta into the mouth of I(^o, 

' Trifles light as air 

/ • Are to the jcaiQps confirmations strong 

As proofe of Holy Writ. 

It would be easy for a tasteless critic to turn an^ 
of the beauties I have here mentioned into ridi- 
' cule ; but such an one would only betray a me- 
chanical judgment, formed out of borrowed rules 
and. common-place reading, and not arising from 
any true discernment in human nature^ and its 
passions. 

R 3 
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As the moral of this tragedy is an admirable 
caution against hasty suspicions, and the giving 
way to the first transports of rage and jealousy, 
which may plunge a man in a few minutes into all 
the horrors of guilt, distraction,* and ruin, I shall 
further enforce it by relating a scene of misfor- 
tunes cf the like kind, which really happened some 
years ago in Spain; and is an instance of the most 
tragical hurricane of passion I have ever met with 
in history. It may be easily conceived that a heart 
ever his with resentments of its own digpity, and 
never allayed by reflections which make us honour 
ourselves for acting with reason and equality, will 
take fire preclpitantly. It will, on a sudden, flame 
too high to be extinguished. The short story I 
am going to tell is a lively instance of the truth of 
this observation, and a just warning to those of 
jealous honour, to look about them, and beffin to 
possess their souls as they ought; for no man ofspirit 
knows how terrible a creature he is, till he comes to 
be proved. 

. Don Alonzo, a Spanish nobleman, had a beautiful 
and virtuous wife, with whom he had lived for some 
years in great tranquillity. The gentleman, how- 
ever, was not free From the faults usually imputed to 
his nation ; he was proud, suspicious, and impetuous*. 
He kept a Moor in his house, whom on a complaint 
from his lady, he had punished for a small offence 
with the utmost severity. The slave vowed revenge, 
and communicated his resolution to one of the lachr's 
women with whom he lived in a criminal way. This 
creature also hated her mistress, for she feared she was 
observed by her; she therefore undertook to make 
Don Alonzo jealous, by insinuating that the gardener 
was pften admitted to his lady in private, and pro- 
mising to make him an eye-witness of it. At a pro- 
per 'time agreed on betw^n her and the ^lorisco, she 
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sent a message to the gardener, that his lady/ having 
some hasty orders to give him, would have him come 
that moment to her in her chamber. In the mean 
time she had placed Alonzo privately in an outer 
room, that he might observe who passed that way. 
It was not long before he saw the gardener appear. 
Alonzo had not patience, but, following him into the 
apartment, struck him at one blow with a dagger to 
the heart ; then dragging his lady by the hair with- 
out inquiring further, he instantly killed her. 

Here' he paused, looked on the dead bodies with 
all the agitations of a demon of revenge ; when the ' 
wench who had occasioned these terrors, distracted 
with remorse, threw herself at his feet, and in a voice 
of lamentation, without sense of the consequence, re- 
peated all her guilt. Alonzo was overwhelmed with 
all the violent passions at one instant, and uttered the 
broken voices and motions of each of them for a mo- 
ment, till at last he recollected himself enough to end 
his agony of love, anger, disdain, revenge, and re- 
morse^ by murdering the maid> the Moor^ and him- 
selff 
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^^Prodire tenus si non daiur ulird* ' HoR. 1 Ep. i. 92. 
' Thus far at least, though here we stop. 

I HAVE lately given a precaution concerning the diffi- 
culty in arriving at what ought to be esteemed a * fine 



gendenuui^' Tliat character has been Ions wholly en*, 
grossed bj well-drest beaux, and men of sense have., 
given up all pretence to it. The highest any of them, 
cpntend for is the character of a ^ pretty gentleman ;* j 
for here the dress may be more careless, and some wit^ 
isthought necessary ; whereasa * fine gentleman' k not 
obhgea to converse further than the oflTeriog his snuff* 
tiox round the room. However, the < pretty gentleman'*, 
most have his airs ; and though th^ are not so pom-^ 
pous as those of the other, yet they are so a£Eected», 
that few who have understanding can bring them* 
selves to be proficients this way, though ever so use-, 
ful towards being well received ; but if they fail here,, 
they succeed with some difficulty in being aUowed 
to have ' much of the gentleman in them.' To obtain, 
this epithet, a man of sense must arrive at a certaia 
desire to appear more than is natural to him ; but 
as the world goes, it is fit he should be encouraged 
in this attempt, since nothing can mend the general 
taste, hut setting the true character in as. public a 
"View as the false. This, indeed; can never be done 
to the purpose, while the majority ia so great on the. 
wrong side ; one of a hundred will have the shout 
against him ; but if people of wit. would be as zealous 
to assist old Ironside, as he is to' promote them and 
their interest, a little time would give these thines a 
new turn. However, I will not despair but 3 snail 
be able to summon all the good sense in the nation to 
taj assistance, in my ambition to produce a new race 
of mankind, to take theplacMhof such as have hitherto 
pretended to engross the fashion. The university 
scholar shall b^. oiEdled upon to learn his exercise, and 
frequent mixt company ; the military and the tra- 
velled man, to read the bsst authors ; the country gen« 
tleroan, to divide his time, so as, together with the 
4Mir9 ^ his es|ate» to make an eaua] progress in Jearn* 
jng and b^eedii^ ; and when tue several candidate 9 
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think themselves prepared, I shall appoint under-of- 
ficer$ to examine their qualifications, and, as I am 8a« 
tisfied with their report, give out my passports recom- 
mending them to all companies as ^ the Guardian's 
fine sentlemen/ If my recommendations appear just, 
I wiu not doubt but some of the present fine gentle- 
men will see the necessity of retirement, till they can 
come abroad with approbation. I have indeed already 
given out orders in this behalf, and have directed 
searchers to attend at the inn where the Oxford and 
Cambridge coaches stand, and commanded them to 
bring any young fellow, of any hopes in the world, 
directly to my lodgings as soon as he lands, for I will 
take him, though 1 know I can only make him < much 
of a gentleman ;' for when I have gone thus far, one 
would think it should be easy to make him a •* gentle- 
man-like man.' As the world now goes, we have no 
adequate idea of what is meant by < gentlemanly, 
gentleman-like,' or * much of a gentleman :'yoa can- 
not be cheated at play, but it is certainly done by ' a 
very gentlemau-like man ;' you cannot be deceived in 
your ai&irs, but it was done in some * gentlemanly 
manner ;' you cannot be wronged in your bed, but all 
the world will say of him that did the injury, it must 
be allowed < he is very much of a gentleman.' - Here 
is a very pleasant fellow, a correspondent of mine, 
that puts m for that appellation even to highwaymen. 
J must confess the gentleman he personates is very 
apparently such, though I did net look upon that sort 
of fellow in that light, till he favoured me with his 
letter, which is as follows: 

« 

MR. IRONSIDE, 

r 

I have been upon the highway these six years, in 
the Park, at the Play, at Bath, Tunbridge, Epsom, 
and at every other place where I could have any pro- 
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ipeefcof tMUaif afortiBie; but hare met with not 
MiCoew» bemg disamwiiiled either by some of your 
'i^wrr'^ Inwiide race, or hy eld cursed cuars, who. 
pot more boltsontheirdoorsandbersin thejx windows, 
thaa are in Newgate. All that se^ mq own I am ' &. 
gentlaman^like man ;' and, whatever rascally things 
the gn^ve folia say I am guilty of, they themselyes. 
acknowledge I am a < gentlemanly kind of man,' and) 
in ev«y respect accomplished for running away with 
a lady* I have been bred up to no business, am. 
illiteratB^ h^e qpent. the small fortune I bad in par- 
chasing ftfOHi^ from the fiiir sex. The bounty of 
their parses I have received, as well as the endear-j 
mepta ef thar persons, but I have gratefully disposed; 
of it among tbonselve?, for I always was a keeper 
when I waskept. I am fearless in my behaviour, and 
iwfveir fiul of putting your bookish sort of fellows, « 
yoqr rnen of merit, forsooth, out oi countenance. I ; 
tiiamph wh^i I see a modest young woman blush at 
an assembly, or a virgin betrayed into tears at a well- 
wrought scene in a tragedy. I have long forgot shame, .- 
far it proceeds from a consciousness of sqrae defect: • 
and I ^xBf as I told you, < a gentlemanly man.' I never ' 
knew aj^y but you musty philosophersapplaudblusbes, 
and you yourselves will allow that they are caused 
either by some real imperfection, or the apprehension 
of some defect where there is. not any ; but for mr 
part I hate mistakes, and shall nor suspect myself 
wrongfully* Such as I am, if you approve of my per- . 
sen, estate^ and character, I desire you would admit ^ 
me as a suitor to one of the Lizards, and beg yojir 
speedy answer to this ; for it is the last time my black 
coat will bear scouring, or my long wig buckling. 

lam, Sir, 
The fidr ladies" and your humble Servant, 

Will, Barzwace. ♦ 
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Those on the highway, who make a stand with a 
pistol at your breast (compelled perhaps by neces- 
sity, misfortune, or driven out of an honest way of 
life,, to answer the wants of a craving iamily) are 
muth taote excusable than those of their* fraternity, 
who join the conversation^ of gentlemen, and get into 
a share of their fortunes, witiioat one good art about 
them. What a crowd of these < gentleman-like men' 
are about, this town! For from an unjust modesty, 
and incapacity for common life, the ordinary failings 
of men of letters and industry in our Aatioa, ii hap- 
pens that impudence suppresses all virtue, and assumes 
the f ewftrd and esteem which' are due to it. Hence It 
is that worthless rogu^ have the smiles of the fiiir 
And the favours of the great : to be well dressed aod 
in health, and very impudent, in this licentious un- 
distinguishipg age, is enough to constitute a person 
* very much of a gentleman ;' bnd to this poss are ire 
come, by the prostitution of wit in the cause of vice, 
which has made the most unreasonable and unnatural 
things prevail against all the suggestions of common 
kense. Nobody denies that ' we live in a' Christian 
country ; and yet he who should decliae> uyon nespeo- 
!tive opportunities, to commit adultery, :or murder, 
would be thought * very litUe of a gefideman/ 
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*JSgri tomma, HoR. Ars Poet. v. 7. 



A sick man's dreams. 

Mt correspondent, who has acquired the faculty of 
entering into other men's thoughts, having, in pur- 
suance to a former letter^ sent me an account of cer- 
tain useful discoveries he has made by the help of that 
invention, I shall communicate the same to the public 
in this paper. 

• • • 

MR. IR017SIDE, 

On the eleventh day of October, in the year 1712, 
having lefl my body locked up safe in my study, I 
repaired to the Grecian coffee-house, where entering 
into the pineal gland of acertain eminent free-thinker, 
I made directly to the highest part of it, which is the 
seat of the understanding, expecting to find there a 
comprehensive knowledge of all things human and 
divine : but, to my no small astonishment, I found the 
place narrower than ordinary, insomuch that there 
was not any room for a miracle, prophecy, or sepa- 
rate spirit 

This obliged me to descend a story lower, into 
the imagination, which I found larger indeed, but 
cold and comfortless. I discovered Prejudice in the 
figure of a woman, standing in a comer, with her eyes 
close shut, and her fore-fingers stuck in her ears ; 
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many wordi in a confased order, but Bpokcn witlt 
great empbasiB, issued from her moutli. These, being 
condens^ by the coldness of the place, farmed a sort 
of mist, through which methought I saw a great 
cattle with a fortification caat round it, and a tower 
adjoining to it, that through the windows appeared to 
be filled with racks and halters. Beneath the castle 
I could discern vast dui^eotis, and all about it lay 
scattered the bones of DMu. It seemed to be garrisoned 
by certain men in blaclc, of a gigantic size, and most 
terrible forms. But, as 1 drew near, the terror of 
the a[^pearance vanished ; and the castle I found to 
be only a church, whose steeple with its clock and 
bell-ropes was mistaken for a tower filled with racks 
and halters. The terrible giants in black shrunk into 
a few innocent clergymen. The dungeons were turn- 
ed into vaults designed only for the habitation of the 
dead ; and the fortifications proved to be a church- 
yard, with some scattered bones in it, and a plain . 
atone wall round it. 

I had not been long here before tny curiosity was 
raised by a loud noise that I heard in the inferior 
region. Descending thither I found a mob of the 
Passions assembled m a riotous manner. Their tu- 
multuary proceedings soon convinced me, that tliey 
afected a democracy. Afler much noise and wrangle, 
they at length all hearkened to Vanity, vho proposed 
the raising of a great army of notions, which she of- 
fered to lead against those dreadful phantoms in the 
imagination that had occasioned all this uproar. 

Away posted Vanity, and I afler her, to the store- 
house of ideas ; when I beheld a great number of 
lifelessDotionsconfuaedly throwntogether; t " 
the approach of Vanity they began to crawl 
wero to be seen, amoug other odd things, 
deities, corporeal spirits, and worlds fori 
chance ; with an eauess variety of heathen 

VOL. 1. S 
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the roost megahx land ^irt^ue imaginabli^ And 
with these were jumbled «everal of Cbnttian extrac- 
tion ; bat such was the dress and light th^ werd put 
in» and their features weresodistortM, Ihat they look- 
ed little better than heathens. There was kk^wise 
assembled no small tinmber of phantotba in strange 
habits, who proved tobe iddiatrous priests of difl&rent 
nations. Vanity gave the word, and straittway the 
Talapotns^ l^aquirs, Bramines and Bokwte drew up 
in a body. The right wing consistediOf ancient hea^ 
then notions, and the left, of Christians natuimUBed. 
All these together, for numbers, composed a veiy 
formidable army ; but the precipitation of Vanity was 
so great, and such was theii* own inbred ATersion to 
the tyranny of rules and disoiplinfe, that they seemed 
rather a confused rabble than a regular army. I 
teould nevertheless observe, that th^ all amed in 
a squinting look, or oast of their eyes tow&rds a oeis 
tain person in a mask, who was pkced in llie centre* 
and whom by sure signs and tokdns I discovered to 
be Atlieism. ' 

Vanity had no sooner led her forces into the ima* 
gination, but she resolved upon storming thbcastle* ; 
and giving no quarter. Thev began the assault with 
loud outcry and great confusion. I, for my part* 
made the best iof my way, and re-entered my own 
lodging. Some time after, inouiring at a bookseller's 
for A Discourse on Free-lhinking, which had made 
some noise, I met with the representatives of idi those 
notions drawn up in the same confused erdw upon 
.paper. Sage Nestor, I am. 

Your most obedient humble S^rvanti 

Ulysses CoBUorohiTA* 

, N.B. I went round the table, but could not find 
i wit or a mathematiciaki among them. 
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I iriiaglae the, account tare ghren niajte Qsefid in 
direeling fd tbe proper cuve ofafree-thiBker. Ja 
the first place^ it is plain hie imderatandiDg wants u» 
be opened and enlarged!, and he shofuld be taught die 
way to order and methodize his ideas ; to wfaoeh endi 
the study of the mathematics may be useful. I am 
farther of bpinidhy that as his imagipation is filKsd 
with amoseoientSy arising firom prejudice^ and the 
obscure ot ^edse Ugbts in which he sees things, it will 
be necessary to .hiring him into good company, imd 
DOW and then carry lum to church ; by which means. 
he may m time come to a right^senae of religion, and 
wear off the ill impressions he has received. Lastly,. 
I advise whoeTer undertakes the reformatioa of a mo* 
dem free-thinker, that above all things he be careful. 
to subdue his vanity ; that being the priocmid motive, 
which prompts a little genius to distmguisb itself by ^ 
mrularities that are hurtful to maakiad. 

Or, if the passion of vanitv, as it is for the most/ 
part very strong in your free-thinkers» cannot be sub- « 
dued, let it be won over to the interest of religion, by . 
giving them to onderstaQd that the greatest genii ef 
the age have a respect £br things sacred ; that their ^ 
rhapsodies find no admirers, and that the name Fre^s--; 
thinker, has, like Tyrant of old, degenerated from its 
ortgiiial signification^ and as now supposed tQ* denote 
something contrarv to wit and reason. In fine» let, 
them know that whatever temptations a few men of, 
parts might formerly have had, from the novelty of. 
the thii^ tooppose the received opinions of Christians* , 
yet that now the humour is worn out^and blasphemy . 
and irrdieion are distinctions which have long since 
descended down to lackeys and drawers. 

But.it must be my business to prevent all pretenders 
ia tlm kind from hurting the ignorant and unwary. 
In order to this, I communicated an intelligence which ' 
1 received of a gendeman's appearing very sornr Iha^ 

s 2 
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be snt not well jduring a late fit of siduieW) Contrary 
to. his own doctrine, which* obliged hipa to be merry. 
in>oo that occasion, except he was sure of recovering* 
Upon this advice to the world, the following adver- 
tisement got a place in the Post-boy. 

• • • 

Whereas in the paper called the Guardian, o£ Sa- 
turday the eleventh of April instant, a corollary. re- 
flection was made on Monsieur D , a member 

of the royal academy of sciences in Paris, author of a 
book lately published, entituledr 

* A philologjical Essay, or Reflections on the Death 
of Free-thinkers, with the characters of the most emi* 
nent persons of both sexes, ancient and modem> that 
died pleasantly and unconcerned, &c. ^ Sold by J». 
Baker tn Patemoster^row:' suggesting, as if. that 
eentlemauf now in London, * was verj much out of 
humour, in a late fit of sickness, till he was in a fair 
way of recovery :* This is^ to assure the public, that 
the said gentleman* never expressed the least concern 
at the approach of death, but expected the &tal mi- 
nute witn a most heorical and philosophical resig- 
nation; of which a copy of verses he writ, in the se- 
rene intervab of his distemper, is an invincible proof. 

'AH that I contend for, is^ that this gentlem^n^ 
was out o^ humour when he was sick ; and the ad- 
vertiser, to confute me, says, that * in the serene in- • 
tervals of his distemper,' that is, when he was not sick, 
he writ verses. I snail not retract ttiy advertisement 
till 1 see those verses, and I will choose what to be- 
liieve then, except they are underwritten by his nurse, 
nor then neither, except she is an housekeeper* I 
must tie this gentleman close to the argument: for, if 
ho had not actually his fit upon him, there is nothing 

* M. DealandeSi Sw Guard. No. S7* adjlnenu 
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cooragemui in the diing. nor does it make for his pur- 
pose, nor are they heroic vefses. 

The point of being merry at the hour of death is a 
matter that ought to be settled by divines ; but the 
publisher 49irihe Philological Essay produees ha chief 
authorities from Lucretius, the Em of Rochester, and 
Mn John Dryden, who were gentlemen that did not 
think themselves obliged to prove all they said, or else 
proved their assertions by saying or swearing they were 
all fbois that believed to the contrary. If it be abso- 
lutdy necessarv that a man should be facetious at hh 
deaUi,. it would be venr well if these gentlemen. 

Monsieur D ' and Mr. B , would repent 

betimes, and not trust to a deitfh-bed ingenuity; by 
what has appeared hitherto, they have on^ nmed oulr 
longing ta see their posthumous works. 

ITie author of Po^^^e RusiicantisUieraium Ofoum is 
hot a merephraseologist, the philological publisher is 
but a tiaBslator : but I expected better usage from 
'Mr, Abel Roper, who is an original. 



< • * 
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No. 40. MONDAY, . APEIL 27, 1713. 



ComfmUrantque greget Corydon e$ Thyrm in wnutM 
Ex iUo Cotydon, Corydon est tempore nobis* 

Vi&o. £cL YiL 2. 



lUi^ sheep and goats together graz*d the plains— 

3inoe when, ^tis Corydon among the swains. 

Young Corydon without a rival reigns. DaTSsy. 

I DJBSiONBD to have troubled the reader with no far* 
ther discourses of Pastorals ; but being iDformed that 
I am taxed of partiality in not mentioning an author, 
whose eclogues are published in the same volume 
with Mr. Philips's, I shall employ this paper in ob- 
servations upon him, written in the free spirit of cri- 
ticism, and without apprehension of offending that 
gentleman, whose character it is, that he takes the 
greatest care of his works before they are published, 
and has the least concern for them afterwards. 

I have laid it down as the first rule of pastoral, that 
its idea should be taken from the manners of the 
golden age, and the moral formed upon the represen- 
tation of innocence ; it is therefore plain that any 
deviations from that design degrade a poem from 
being true pastoral. In this view it will appear that 
Virgil can only have two of his eclogues allowed to 
be such. His first and ninth must be rej<;cted, be- 
cause tfaey describe the ravages of armies, and op 
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prealieMorttieiBDDcent ! C ory dan's criminal {tassi on 
for Alesii throws out the tecond ; the calumny and 
railing in the third are not proper to that Mate of 
concord; the eighth represents unlawful ways of pro- 
curing love by enchanuuents, and introduces a shep- 
herd whom an inviting precipice tempts to Eclf- mur- 
der. As to tlie fourth, sixth and tenth, they are 
given up by * Heinsius, Sdnasius, Rapin, and the 
critics in general. They likewise observe that but 
eleven Idyllia of Theocritus are to be admitted as 
pastorals ; and even out of that number the greater 
part will be excluded; for one or other of the reasons 
above men tioned. So that when 1 remarked in a 
formerpaper, that Virgil's eclogues, taken all together, 
are rather select poems than pastorals, I might have 
said the same thing, with no less truth, of Theocritus. 
The reason of this I take to be yet unobserved by the 
critics, viz, ' They never nteant them all for pasto- 
rals.' Which it IS plain Philips hath dooe, and in 
thai particular excelled both Theocritus and Virgil. 
As simplicity is the distinguishing characterif tic 
of pastoral, Virgil has been thought guilty of too 
cmurtly a style : bis language is penectty pure, and 
he ntlen forgets he is among peasants. I have fre- 
«)aent)y wondered that since he was so conversant in 
the writings of Ennius, he bad not imitated the rusti- 
city of the Doric, as well, by the help of the old ob- 
sfriele Boman laoguage, as Philips hath the anti- 
<}uated English. For example, might he not have 
■aid ' ptoi' instead of ' cm'; ' quotjum' for ' i 
■ volt' iat ' vult,' -&c. as well as our modei 
* wxUadaff ' for ' a/M,' ' vihilome' for ' ofeldi 
tmeli' (or ' derid*,' uaA 'widest youngUngt' Ic 
jile Umbt^ lie, by whicli means he baa atls 
niucb of the air of Theocritus, as Philips I 
Spenser? 

■ Sc* lUpEn (k Carm. Fatt. para 3. 



Mr. Pfloe hath fidlen imo Ae aam^emv.wWi' 
Yif|[iL iut downs d« not convert in all the mta^ 
pUcitY proper to Ae oountiy. Hit naiaei ore bor-* 
rowed from Theocritus om Virgil^ whic^ are iin-- 
proper to Ihe scene of his postoffoKs. Heintrodaeea* 
Daphflit» Aiexisy and Thyrsis on British phuj^s^ as 
Virgil had dono'beforehini on the Mantuan : whereas 
FhiBps» who hath the strictest regard to proprle^, 
makes dioioe of names peculisrto the country » aad 
more Mreeabte to a reader of delicacy ; such as Hob-> 
binol> Lobhiny Cuddy, and Colin Clout. • 

So easy as pastonu writing may seem (in the sim* 
plicity we have described it), yet it reqmrea great, 
reading, both of the ancients Mid moderas, to be a 
master of it. Philips hadi |iven us manifest proo& 
of his knowIedfi;e of books; tt must be confessed hia 
competitor hath imitated some Jinele thoughts of the 
ancients wen enough, if we consider he had not the 
happiness of an university education; but he hath 
dispersed them here and there, without that order 
ana method which Mr. Philips obsenres, whose whole 
third DBStoral is an instance how well he hath studied 
the fiuh of Virgil, aad how judiciously redueed Vir- 
gil's thoughts to the standard of pastoral ; as his con- 
tention of Colin Clout and the Nightingale, shews ■ 
with what exactness he hath Imitated Strada. 

When I remarked it as a princ^id fault to intro- 
duce fruits and flowers of a foreign growth in d^* 
scriptions where the scene lies in our country, I did • 
not design that observation QbottliBke3cte9d..^Bojto > 
animals, or the sensiiiViniFe ; for Philips hath With ' 
great judgment diincribedwdres in England, in his - 
first pastoral *. Nor would I hare a jioet slavishly < 
confine himself (as Mr. Pope hatb doiie) to 



* Oatian hai forgot themi aa Mr. Pennai!^ acutelj observcfk 
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iicular seitoB of tbe yeBr, <Hte cerUun time of the day, 
and one unbroken scene in each «clogue. It U plain 
Spenser neglected this pedantry, who in his pastoral 
of November, mentiona the mournful song of the 
nightingale. 

Sad Hulomel her song in tern dodi uecp. 

And Mr. Philipi, bya poetical creation, hath raised 
up finer beds of flowera than the most industrious 
gardener ; his roses, lilies and daffodils, blow in the 

But the better to discover the merits of our two 
contemporary postorol writers, I shall endeavour to 
draw a parallel of them, by setting several of their 

erticulpr tl)ou^ts in the same lignt, whereby it will 
obvious how much Philips hath tl)e advantage. 
With what simplicity be introduces tfro sbcpherdi 
singing alternately ! 

Soib. Come, Rosalind, O coma ; far without thee 

Whst pleasure cnn the countjy have fOi me 7 ' 
Come, Rosalind," O come ; m; brinded kine. 
If J nrowy sheep, my farm, and all, is thine. 
XfiHf - Come, Houlind, O come ; here shady bovrn^ 

Here are cool fountains, and here springing Bow'n. 
Come, Roulind ; here ever let >is May, 
^od iweelly naue our liTe-long time away. 

Our other pastoral writer, in expressing the sBrao 
thought, deviates into downright po etry. 

Shvph. In fpring the fields, in autumn hills I lore, 
At Inorn the plains, at noon the shady grove, 
But Ddia always ; forc'd from 
Nor plains at mom, nor grove 
Doph. Sylvia's lilte autumn ripe, yet 1 
More bright than noon, yet fn 
Ev'n apriiig displeases when si 
But, bleM with her, 'lis spring 



^\^^ 
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^ Ae Btme of the Zodiac; Is ^o~ iH imitatioil of Yirgil ; 

0, but -how much .more f^ainly: wad nnalEbcted would 

Philips have dressed this thought iu his Doric ? 

And^whttt flmt height, wfakh girds the Wdkiii sheen, 
"Where twelve gay signs in meet amy are seen? 

If the reader would indulge his curiosity any far- 
ther in the comparison of j)ai:ticu^rS| he may read 
i)' the first pastoral of Philips with the second of his con- 

temporaTYy and the fourth and sixth of the fotmer 
with the fourth fmd first of the latter ; where several 
parallel plaoes will occur to every one. 
. Haviiig now riiown some parts^ in which these two 
irri|eni,may be compared^ it is a justice I owe to Mr. 
^. Pbilipi to discover those in which no man can com* 
^ pare with him. First, that hirgntifii^ mfj^tfj^y, rf 
Ql^. which I shall only produce two instances out of a 
i^j^. hun4r^ uot yet quoted ; 

, O woeful day! O day of woe, quoth he, 

ef^' And woeful I, who Kve the day to see I 

f poct^^at amplicity of diction, the melancholy flowing of 
al p^the numbers, the solemnity of this sound, and. the 
^sy turn of the words, in this dirge f to make use of 
!mr author's expression) are e^ttgaiafii y eleg ant. 
e9Xf In another'' bf his pastorals a shepherd utters a 

I yetfi grge not much inferior to the former, in the follow- 
*^» jighnes: ' 

Ah 'toe the while ! ah tne, tiie hickless day \ 
jrO^ « Ah lucUesa lad, the rather might I say ; 

Ah siUy I ! more silly than my sheep^ 
ji<es f "Which on the flow'ry plains I Once did keep. 

' »# he 8tiU charms the ear mth these artful repe- 

. ^y» . « us of tlie opithets ; and how significant is the uist 
tfdfix ^' ^ I I defy the most common reader to repeat 
A^ fo^bi wilhoct feeling some motions of compaui^n. 



i> 
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In tbe oext place I shall rank liis' nroverbs, ia 
which I formerly observed he excels. ' For example,' 

A rolling stone is ever txtte of tnoss ; 

And, to their cost, green years old provertis cam* 

■*« He that late lies down, as late will rise* • .. , 
And, sluggard-like, till noon-day snoring lies. 
Against ill-luck all cunning foresight fails ; 
Whether we sleep or wake it nought avails. 

• Nor fear, from upright sentence^ wi'ong. 

Lastly^ his elegant dialect, which alone might prove' 
him the eldest-bom of Spenser, and our only true' 
Arcadian ; I ^ould think it proper ^ the seyeraL 
writers of pastoral, to confine themselves to their se- 
veral counties : Spenser seems to have been of this' 
opinion ; for he hath laid the scene of one of his pas- 
torals in Wales, where, with all the simplicity natural' 
to that part of our island, one shepherd bids the other 
good-morrow in an unusual and elegant manner. ' 

« ... 

Diggon Davy, I bid hur God-day : 
Or Diggon hur is, or I mis-say. 

Diggon answers, 

Hur was hur while it was day-fight : 
But now hur is a most wretched wight, &c. 

But the most beautiful example of this kind that t 
ever met with, is a very valuable piece whicli I* 
chanced to find among some old manuscripts, enti- 
tled, A Pastoral Ballad : which I think, for its na- 
ture and sinnplicity, may (notwithstanding the mo* 
desty of the title) be aUowed a perfect pastoral. * It 
is composed in Uie Somersetshire dialect^ and the 
names such as are proper to the countnr people. It > 
may be observed, as a farther beauty of this pastoral, . 
the words Nymph, Dryad, Naiad, Faun, Cupid, or • 
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niEhtingde, ^^ ™ """"W ung of (be ^'n »l'e™. 

""^"""liw-i^a, ily my far- 
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lips have hit into the same road with, this old West 
Cfountry bard of ours. 

'After all that hath been said, I h,ope noriift can 
think it any injustice to Mr. Pope, that I forbore to 
mention him as a pastoral-writer.; since, upon the 
whole, he is of the same class with Moschus and Bion, 
whom we have excluded that rank ; and of whose 
eclogues, as well as some of VirgiFs, it may be said, 
that according to the description we have given of 
this sort of poetry, they are by no means pastorals, 
but * something better. ^ 
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Even dmrpfaM'trano nnctuaii^ now. 

. JSpikgiM to Cato. 

Tub followmg letter hm so umA truth and reason in 
k, that I believe every man 4>f sense and honour in 
England, wiJl have a just indignation against th<e per- 
son who could conimit so great a violence as that of 
which my correspondent complains* 

TO TH9 AUTHOR OTt THE GUARDIAN. 
SIR, 

I claim' a place in your paper for what I noi^ write to 
you, from the dedaratiqn which you made at your 
first appQarancOi and the very title you assume to 
yourself. - 
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If t\ke cireumscan^e which I am going lo itientioa 
is orerlooked by one who calls himself Guardian, 1 
am sure honour and integrity) innocence and virtue^ 
are not the objects of his care-— The Examiner enda 
his discourse of Friday the twenty*fourth instant with 
these words : 

* No sooner was D * among the whigs^ 
and con6rmed past retrieving, but Lady Char*->tef 
is taken knotting in Saint James's chapel during di-* 
▼ine service, in Uie immediate presence both of God 
and her majesty, who were a£&onted together, that 
the family might appear to be entirely come over. 
I spare the beauty for the sake of her birth ; but cer« 
tainly there was no occasion for so public a proof,- 
that her fingers are more dexterous in tying a knot, 
than her father's brains in perplexing the gOvern-< 
ment.' 

It is apparent that the person here intended is by 
her birUi a lady, and daughter of an earl of Great 
Britain ; and the treatment this author is pleased ta 
give her, he makes no scruple to own she is exposed 
to by being his daughter. Since he has assumed a 
licence to talk of this nobleman in print to his disad*' 
vantage, I hope his lordship will pardon me, that out 
of the interest which I, and all true Englishmen, hav& 
in his Character, I take the liberty to defend Urn. 

I am willing on this occasion, to allow the claims 
and pretension to merit to be such, as the same aa<* 
thor describes in his preceding pa^er. 

* By active merit,' says the Examiner of the twenty* 
first, * I understand, not only the power and ability to. 
serve, but the actual exercise of any one or more' 
virtues, for promoting the good of one's country, and 

a long and steady course of real endeavours to appeac 

» 

* Earl of Nottingham. 

f His daughter fady Charlotte Finch, aftenrarda Duchess 
ofSom^net, 

t2 
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ttseftil in a goVernmeht ; or where a person, emi- 
nently qualified for public afikirs, distinguishes him- 
self in some critical juncture, and at the expense of 
his ease and fortune, or with the hazard of his person^ 
exposes himself to the malice of a designing faction 
by thwarting their wicked purposes, and contrtt)uting 
to the safety, repose and welfare of a people*' 

Let us examine the conduct of this noble earl by 
this description. Upon the late glorious revolution, 
when it was in debate in. what manner the people of 
£ngland should express their gratitude to their de- 
liverer, this lord, from the utmost tenderness and 
loyalty to his unhappy prince^ and apprehensive of 
the danger of so great a change, voted against King 
Williams accession to the throne. However, his 
ibllowing services sufficiently testified the truth of 
that his memorable expression. * Though he could 
noi make a king, he could obey him.' The whole 
course and tenour of his life ever since has becin vi- 
sibly animated, by a steady and a constant zeal for 
the monarchy and episcopacy of these realms. He 
has been ever reviled by all who are cold to the in- 
terests of our established religion, or dissenters from 
it, as a favourer of persecution, and a bigot to the 
church, against the civil rights of his fellow-subjects. 
Thus it stood with him at the trifd of Doctor Sache- 
verell, when this noble earl had a very great share in 
obtaining the gentle sentence which the house of lorda 
pronounced on that occasion. But, indeed, I have 
not heard that any of his lordship's dependents joined 
St. Harry * in the pilgrimage which < that meek man* 
took afterwards round England, followed by drum, 
trumpet and acclamations, to * visit the churches.'—- 
Civil prudence made it, perhaps, necessary to throw 
the public affairs into such bands as had no preten* 

• Dr, Henry Sacheverell. 
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tions to popularity in either ]iarty» but from the dkp 
tributioti or the queen's favours. 

During such, and other later tr«isactioii8 (which 
Ar6 too ^esh to need bein^ recounted ) the Ear} of 
Nottingham has had the misfortune io oiSsr with the 
lords who have the honour to be em{)loyed in tlie ad- 
ministration ; but even among these incidents he hai 
highly distinguished himself in procuring an act of 
parliament, to prevent that those who dissent from 
thi& chttich should serve in the state. 

I hope Uiese are great and critical juncture9i 
whetein this gentleman has shown himself a patriot 
and lover of the church in as eminent a manner as 
any other of bis fellow^subjects. * He has at all tiroes^ 
and in all seasons, shown the same steady abhorrence 
to all innovations.' But it is from this behaviour^ 
that he has deserved so ill of the Esiaininer, as to be 
termed a < late convert* to those whom he calls fac- 
tious, and introduced in his prp&ne dialogue of April 
the 6th,' with a servant and a mad-woraaa. I think 
I have, according to the Examiner's own descnptioa 
of merit, shown how little this nobleman deaervea 
such treatment. I shall now appeal to all the worlds 
to consider whether the outrage committed against 
the young lady had not. been cruel, and insufferable,r. 
towards uxe daughter of the highest offender. 

The utmost malice and invention could go no? 
farther than to fom a story of her having inadver-> 
tently done an indifferent action in a sacred place. 
Of what temper oan this man be made, that could 
have no sense of the pangs he must give a young lady 
to be barely mentioned in a public paper, much more 
to be named in a libellous manner, as having ofibnded 
God and man. 

But the wretch, as dull as he is wicked, &U it- 
strike on his imagination, that knotting and perplex- 
ing would make a quaint sting at the end of his paper, 

t3 
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•Ki lad tto cMDfNnictioii* thoagh he introduced hut 
wi t tic««Bi at Uie ex|«nBe of a yoimg lady's quiet, and 
(aisftraa io iiim hes) lier houour. Does be. thus 
ini^ his d isc ottweof religtop ? This is indeed * to 
kj al us, and taake every blow fall to the ground.' 

*Tli«re Is BO party concerned in this circuoistance : 
but every nan that hones lor a virtuous woman to 
hb viCbb ^^ vmuM demd his child, or protect his 
niklresss, ooghl to vecdve this insolence as done to 
himselH * In th» immediate presence of God and her 
najes^, that thefimily mi^t appear to be entirely 
come over,* says the ftiwning miscreants — It is very 
visible which of those powers (that he has put toge- 
ther) be is the more fearful of offending. But he 
mistakes his way in making his court to a pious sove- 
v^gn, by naming her with the Deity, in mier to find 
protection for insulting a virtuous woman, who comes 
to call UDon him in the royal chapel. 

If life DC (as it ought to be with people of their 
character whinn the Examiner attad^) less valuable 
and dear than honour and reputation, in that propor- 
tion is the Examiner worse than an assassin. We 
have stood by and tamely heard him aggravate the 
disgraces of the brave and the unfortunate. We have 
seen him double the anguish of the unhajmy man, 
we have seen him trample on the ashes of the dead ; 
but all this has concerned greater life, and could 
touch only public characters, they did but remotely 
aflect our private and domestic interests ; but when 
due regard is not had to the honour of women, all 
human society is assaulted. The highest person in 
the world is of that sex, and has tlie utmost sensibi* 
licy of an outrase committed against it. She, who 
was the best wife that ever prince was blessed with,' 
will, thoueh she sits on a throne, jealously regard the 
honour of a young lady who has not entered into 
that condition. 
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Lady Char — ^te s quality will make it impossible 
that this cruel usage can escape her majesty s notice; 
and it is the business of every honest man to trace tht 
offender, and expose him to the indignation of hif 
sovereign. 
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Nhn mit^ra eutem, nisi plena cruorit himdo. 

Ho&. An Poet. ver. ult. 

Sticking like leeches till thej burst with blood. 

RoftCOMMON. 

Tom Liza rd told us a story, the other day, of some 
persons which our family know very well, with so 
much humour and life, that it caused a great deal of 
mirth at the tea-table. His brothei" Will, the Templar, 
was highly delighted with it, and the next day being 
with some of hisinns-of-court acquaintance, resolved 
(whether out of the benevolence or the pride of his 
heart, I will not determine) to entertain them with 
what he called ^ a pleasant humour enough.' J was in 
great pain for him when I heard him begin, and was 
Bot at all surprised to find the company Very little 
moved by it. Will blushed, looked round the room, 
and with a forced laugh, * Faith, gentlemen,' said he, 
* I do not know what makes you look so grave ; it 
was an admirable story when I heard it.' 

Wlien 1 caroe home, I fell into a profound conlem^ 
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platton upcm story^telting ; and as I have nothing so 
•much at heart as the good of my coontryy I resolved 
to lay down some precautions upon this subject. . 

I have often tiiought that a stor^-teller is born, as 
well as a poet. It is, I think, certain, that some men 
have such a peculiar cast of mind, that they see 
things in another light, than* men of grave disposi- 
tions. Men of a lively imagination, and a mirthful 
temper, will represent things to their hearers in the 
sa{ne manner as th^y themselves were afiected with 
them : ami whereas serioufi spirits might perhaps have 
been disgusted at the sight of some odd occurrences 
in life, yet the very same occurrences shall please 
them in a well- told story, where the disagreeable parts 
of the images are concealed, and those only which 
are pleasing exhibited to the fkaty. Story-tellinff is 
thei^fore not an art, but what we call a < Icnack; it 
doth not so much subsist upon wit as upon humour ; 
and I will add, that it is not perfect without proper 
gesticulations of the body, which naturally attend 
such merry emotions of the mind. I know very wej]» 
that a certain gravity of countenancie sets some sto- 
ries off to advantage, wtiere the hearer is to be 8ur<» 
prised in the end ; but this is by no means a general 
rule ; for it is frequently convenient to aid and assist 
by cheerful looks, and whimsical agitations. I will go 
yet further^ and i^rm that the success of a story very 
often depends upon the make of the body, andiorma^ 
tion of the features, of him who relates it. I have 
been of this opinion ever since I criticized upon the 
chin of Dick Dewlap^ I very oflen had the weakness: 
to repine at the prosperity of his conceits, which made' 
him pass for a wit with the widow at tlie coffee*house»' 
and the ordinary mechanics that frequent it ; nor* 
could I myself fiorbear laughing at them most heartily, 
though upon examination 1 thought most of thenv 
very flat and- insipid. I found, after some time; that 
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the merit of his wit was founded, upon the shaking of 
a fat paunchy and the tos&ing up of a pair of rosy 

J 'owls. Poor Dick had a fit of sickness, which robbed 
lim of his fat and his fame at once ; and it was full 
three months before he regained his reputation, which 
rose in proportion to his floridity. He is now very 
jolly and ingenious, and hath a'good constitution for 
wit. 

Those, who are thus adorned with the gifts of na- 
ture, are apt to show their parts with too much osten- 
tation : I would therefore advise all the professors of 
this art never to tell stories, but as they seem to grow 
out of the subject matter of the conversation, or as 
they serve to illustrate or enliven it. Stories, that 
are very common, are generally irksome ; but may 
be aptly introduced, provided they be only hinted at, 
and mentioned by way of allusion. Those, that are 
altogether new, should never be ushered in without 
a short and pertinent character of the chief persons 
concerned ; because, by that means, you make the 
company acquainted with them ; and it is a certain 
rule, that slight and trivial accounts of those who are 
familiar to us, administer more mirth than the bright- 
est points of wit in unknown characters. A little cir- 
cumstance, in the complexion or dress of the man 
jrou are talking of, sets his iuiage before the hearer, 
if it be chosen aptly for the atory. Thus, I remem. 
ber Tom Lizard, after having made his sisters merry 
with an account of a formal old man's way of compli- 
menting, owned 'very frankly, that his story would 
not have been worth one farthing, if he had made the 
hat of him whom he represented one inch narrower. 
Besides the marking distinct characters, and selecting 
pertinent circumstances, it is likewise necessary to 
leave off in time, and end smartly. So that there is a 
kind of drama in the forming of a story ; and the 
manner of conducting and pointing it, is the same at 
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msBepigrMK. It is nviienhb thing, after one faatb 
raiatd tlw ttSpcdBtkm of tbeoompttiy by luimorous 
ctwfcte r s, and a psetty cimaeit* to purane the mat- 
tertoofiwv Thcie boo irt re atiu g ; and hew poor is 
il for a 8tory«teUer to end his ndatnm by aayins^; 
'That'sail!' 

As the choottog of pertiBent drcumatances is the 
life of a story, and that wherein humour principally 
consists, so the collectors of impertinent particulars 
ve the very bane and opiates of conversation. Old 
men are great transgressors this wi^. Poor Ned 
B»ppy»^-he'sgone S — was a irery honest man^ but was 
so excessively tedious over his pipe» that he was not 
to be endured* He knew so exactly what they had 
ibr dinner, when such a thing h ap pe n ed; in what ditdi 
his bay stooe-horse had his sprain at that time, and 
how his man Jdin, — no! it was Wilfiaasy started a 
hare in the conmion field ; dmt he never got to the 
endof hi^tale. Then he was extremely particular ia 
marriages and interssarriageB^ and consms twice or 
thrice removed ; and whether such a thing happened 
9t the latter end of July orthe beginniogef Angtist; 
He had a marvellous tendcney hkewiae to digres« 
sions ; msomaeh that if a considetabie person waa 
mentioned in his story, he would straightway Immch 
out into an episode of hkn ; and again, if inthatpcr« 
son's story he had oecamoo to reme m ber a diird man^ 
he broke oSty and gave us his history, and so on. He 
always put ine in mind of what Sir William Temple 
ioforais us of the tale-tellers in the north of Ireland, 
who are hired to tell stories of gants and enchanters 
to lull people asleepw These historians are obliged, 
by their bargain, to go on without stopping ; so that 
after t^e patient hath, by this benefit, enjoyed a long 
nap, he is sure to fiild the operator proceeding in his 
work. Ned procured the like elect on me the last 
lime I was with him. As he wasm the third hour of 
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hifl story, and very thankful that his memory did not 
fail him, I fairly nodded in the elbow chair. He was 
much' affronted at this, till I told him, * Old friend, 
yoa have your infirmity, and I have mine*' 

But of all evils in story-telling, the humour of tell- 
ing tales one after another, in great numbers, is the 
least supportable. Sir Harry Pandolf and his son 
gave my Lady Lizard great ofience in this particular. 
Sir Harry hath what they call a string of stories, 
which he tells over every. Christmas. When oar fa- 
mily visits there, we are constantly, after supper, en- 
tertained with the Glastonbury Thorn. When we 
have wondered at that a little, < Ay, but father,' saith 
the son, * let us have the Spirit in the Wood.' After 
that hath been laughed at, * Ay, but, father,' cries the 
booby again, * teU us how you served the robber.' 
< Alack-a-day,' saith Sir Harry with a smile, and 
rubbing his forehead, * I have almost forgot that; but 
it is a pleasant conceit to be sure.' Accordingly he 
tells that and twenty more in the same' independent 
order ; and without the least variation, at this. day, as 
he hath done, to my knowledge, ever since the revo- 
lution. I must not forget a very odd compliment 
tliat Sir Harry always makes my lady when he dines 
here. After dinner he strokes his belly, and says 
with a feigned concern in his countenance, < Madam^ 
I have lost by you to-day !^ ' How so, Sir Harry ?' 
'replies my lady* ' Madam,* says he, * I have lost an 
excellent stomach.^ At this, his son and heir laughs 
.immoderately, and winks upon Mrs* Annabella. 'Hiis 
is the thirty.>third time that Sir Harry hath b^en thus 
•arch, and I can bear it no longer. 

As the telling of stories is a great help and life to 
conversation, I always encourage them, if they are 
pertinent and innocent ; in opposition to those gloomy 
mortals, who disdain every tning but matter of fact. 
Those grave fellows are my aversion^ who sift every 
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tiiine with the utmost nicety, and find the malignity 
of a lie in a piece of humour, pushed a little beyond 
exact truth* I likewise have a poor opinion of those 
who have* got a trick of keeping a steady countenance, 
that cock their hats, and look glum when a pleasant 
thing is said, and ask, < Well ! and what then ? ' Men 
of wit and parts should treat one another with bene- 
volence: and I will lay it down as a maxim, that if you 
seem to have a good opinion of another man's wit, he 
will allow you to have judgment^* 
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EffiUire leves htdigna TSrOjgtedia viriuSi 
UlfeUus Matrona moverijtusa diebus^ • 

Ho&. Ars Poet ver. 23L 

••— -^Tragedy should blush as much to stoop 

To the low miimc follies of a farce. 

As a grave matron would to dance with girls* 

ROSCOHUOK. 

I HAD for some days observed something in agitation, 
wliich was carried on by smiles and whispers, betweeh 

* The Bishop of Bangor wasiita whig<>feast, where John Sly, 
of facetious memory, being mellow* came into the room on his 
kneesi with a frothing quart tankard in his hand, which he drank 
off < to the immortal memory,* and retired in like manner* 
Hoadley was observing this with great gravity, when the author 
of this paper. No. 42, who sat nelt his lordship, whispered hiiti 
In the ear, < Laugh, my good lord, it is humanity to laugh.* 

This anecdote of Steele is given on the written autfacrity oC 
the bishop's son, Dr. John Hoadley, 
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my Lad;|r liasard and her daugfaterti with a Drotoned 
declaration that Mr. Ironside shoujd not be m tba 
secret. I would not trespass upon the iptegtsii^r <^l^e 
Sparkler so much as to solicit her to breaK h^f.^or^ 
even in a trifle ; but I take it for an instance of her 
kindness to me^ that as soon as she was at liberty^ she 
was impatient to let me know it, and this mwung 
sent me the following billet. 

SIR, 

My brother Tom waited upon us all last j^ight 
to Cato ; we sat in the first seats io the box pf the 
eighteen-penny gallery. You must come hither this 
moivi^gi ibr we sbaH tie fiiU of debates about fhe 
pbaraoters. I was for Marcia last nighti butfi^d u# 
partiality was owing to the awe I was uadcr io h^ 
father's presence ; but this morning Lucia is my wo- 
man. Y<Hi w^ ten me whether I ain rigikt or no wheiti 
I see you ; but I think it is a more dimGudt virtae to 
forbear going into a family, though she was in love 
with the heir of it, for no other reason but because 
her happiness was inconsistent with th» tranquillity 
of the whole * Jiouse %o which she should be allied. 
% say, I think it a more generous viitae in Lucia to 
conquer her love from this motive, than in Marcia 
to suspend hers in the present circumstances of her 
father and her country. But pray be here to settle 
these matters. I 9xa 

Your most obliged 

and obedient humble Servant, 

Mary Lizard. 

X made all the ha$te imaginable to t)ie family, 
where .1 found Tom witli the play in his haiid', and the 

. * * Whole* ought to have been left otXt Jhcre, and the i^ 
surely is a very strong one* A. 
VOJL. I. U 
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vInIc compsny with s sublime dieerfuln^ in thdr 
lenance/ul ready to tpeaik to me at once; aod 
e I could draw my chair, my lady hersdf re- 



'TSi DM a «t of Ceatum, or compleiioD, 
Tbe tioctuie of a duD, Ihat I ulniire ; 
Beauljr sooD grom familiar u> the toter, 
Fade* in hii eve, and paHf apon the tetae. 
Tbe nnnoua Marda town* above bet aei ; 
IVna, ihe b fUr ; (oh, liow dtvind; t»ir !) 
But mOI the lovelf oiaid iinmovea ber chunu 
*" * ' ' a, unaoecled wiidom, 



indi imnrd greatiien. Ill 
And taiictit]r cf maniien. 

I was going to speak, when Mrs. Cornelia stood up, 
and with the most gentle accent and sweetest tone of 
voice succeeded her mother : 

So (be pore limpid Hnam, wben fbul wilb stoini 
Of nuMiig tomcU and deicending rain^ 
Worlu ilsdf clear, and u it runs lefinei, 
"nil b^ d^rea the floaling miimr ihin^ 
Bctlecli eadi flower that on the binder grows. 
And a new heaven in iia £ur boaom thowi. 

I thought now they would have given me time to 
draw 8 chair; but the Sparkler took hold itf me, and 
I beard her with the utmost delight pursutt her admi- 
ration of Lucia in the words of Fortius : 

the leiTora that thji vow 
lee, thou appear'iL more &ir, 
sett in thy chsrmB, 
Heaven is in thy uul, 
ne f« ever round thee, 
et: thou an all divine ! 

lad done speaking, I took the 
ce ; while Tom, who, like a juM 
terest of his piioce and couutrr 
these lines : 
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Bemember, O my friends, tbe laws, the rights, 
The generous plaii of power delivered down 
From age to age, by your renown*d forefathers, 
(So dearly bought, the price of so much blood,)^ 
O let it never perish in your hands ! 
But piously transmit it to your children. 

Though I would not take notice of it at that timei 
it went to my heart that Annabella, for whom I have 
long had some apprehensions, said nothing on -this 
occasion, but induced herself in the sneer of a litdo 
mind, to ^ee the rest so much affected. Mrs. Betty 
also, who knows forsooth more than us all, pverlookea 
the whole drama, but acknowledged the dresses of 
Syphax and Juba were prettily imagined. The love 
of virtue, which has been so warmnr roused by this 
admirable piece in all parts of the theatre, is an un- 
answerable instance of now great force the stage might 
be towards tbe improvement of the world, were it re- 
garded and encouraged as much as it ought. There 
is no medium in this case, for the advantage of ac- 
tion, and the representation of vice and virtue in an 
agreeable or odious manner before our eyes, are so 
irresistibly prevalent, that the theatre ought to be 
shut up, or carefully governed, in any nation that 
values the promotion of virtue or guardf of innocence 
among its people. Speeches or sermons will ever 
suffer, in some degree, from the characters of those 
that make them ; and mankind are so unwilling to 
reflect on what makes for their own mortification, 
that they are ever cavilling against the lives of those 
who speak in the cause of goodness, to keep them- 
selves in countenance, and continue in beloved infir- 
mities. But in the case of the stage, envy and de- 
traction are baffled, and none are offended, but all 
insensibly won by personated characters, which they 
look upon neither as their rivals, nor superiors ; every 
man that has any degree of what is laudable in a 

u2 
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theatrical character, is secretly fileased, aivd encou- 
raged, in the prosecution of (hat virtue, without ftocy- 
ing any man about him has more of it* To thisj>ttr. 

fose I fell a-talkine at the tea-table^ when my Lady 
lizard, with a lo<» of some sererity towsrds Anna- 
bella and Mrs. Betty, was pleased to say, that it must 
be frolxi solne triflu^ prepoelMsioh of mmd thai; ilny 
one could be unmoved with the obaracfterv a£ this tra* 
gedy ; nor do I yet understand to what circumataatd 
HI tho family her ladjrsbip atttided^ when sbe omde M 
the company look serious, and rehearsed, with a tone 
taore exidtedi those words of the heroinei 

In spite of dl the Tirtues we can boagt, 
The woman that deUberates is lost. 

ADVEKTISEMEKT. 

Whereas Bat Pigeon in the Strand, hair-cutter to 
the family of the Lizards, has attained to great pro* 
ficiency in his art, Mr. Ironside advises all persons of 
fine heads, in order to have justice done them, to re-t 
pair to that industrious mechanic. 

N.B. Mr. Pigeon has order!s to talk with and ex- 
amine into the parts and characters of young persons^ 
before he thins the covering near the seat of the. 
bram. 
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•Hoc iter ElysUim nobit, ViBO. ^n. vi. 542. 



This path conduct» us to th* Ely^an fields*' 

I HAVE frequently observed in the walks belonging 
to all the inns-of-court, a set of old fellows who ap- 
pear to be humourists, and wrapped up in themselves: 
but have long been at a loss when I have seen them 
smile, and name my name as I passed by, and say^ 
Old Ironside wears well. I am a mere boy to some 
of them who frequent GrayVinn ; but am not a little 
pleased to find they are even with the world, and re- 
turn upon it its neglect towards them, which is all the 
defence we old fellows have against the petulancy of 
young people. I am very glaid to observe that these 
sages of this peripatetic sect study tranquillity and 
indolence of body and mind, in the neighbourhood of 
so much contention as is carried on among the stu- 
dents of Littleton. The following letter gives us 
some light into the manners and maxims of these phi- 
losophers. * 

TO THE GUARDIAN. 

SIRy 

As the depredations of time and fortune have been 
lamented in all ages» those persons who liave resisted 
and disputed the tyranny of either of these, have em- 
ployed the sublimest speculations of the writers in all 

u5 . 
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languages. As these deceased heroes have had 
their places Judiciously assigned them already in 
the temple or fame, I would immortalize some per* 
sons noir alive, ifho to me are greater objects of 
envy, b6th as theif bravery is exercised with the 
utmost tranquillity and pleasure to themselves, and 
as they are substantially happy on this side the grave,, 
in opposition to all theOreeR and Latin scraps to the 
contrary. 

As, therefore, I am naturally subject to cruel in- 
roads from the spleen, as 1 affirm all evil to come 
from the ea^t, as I am the weather-glass of every 
company I come into, 1 sometimes, according to 
fiUakspeiirc, 

Sit like my ^mndaure <mt in alabtster, 

SlMp whikt I w«ke, Mid creep into the jamidiee 

By being peevisk.' 

I would furash out a table of merry fame, in 
envious admiralion of these jovial blades who die- 
appoint the strokes of age and fortune with the 
same gaiety of soul, as when, through youth er 
affluence, ibey were in their prime for ^tncy, frolic, 
and achievement. There are, you may observe, m 
all public walks, persons who by a smgular «hab* 
biness of their attire make a very ridicttl^s imear* 
anoe in the opiaion of the men of dress. Tk^ 
are very sullen and involved, and appear in siieh « 
state of distreiss and tribulation as to be thought 
inconsolable. They are generally of that com- 
'plexion which Was lU fhsfaion darii^g the pleasurable 
reign of Charles the Second. Some of tiiem, in- 
deed, ate df ft lightter brown, wfteae Ibrtunei fell 
with that df King James. Now these, who are thib 
jest of such as take themselves, and the world 
usually takes, to be in prosperity, arc the very per* 
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sons wliose happiheu, were it undoitobd, would 
be looked upon with burning eovy. 1 fell into the 
ditoovery of theti in tho following muuier:— -One 
dny last suumieri beinc particularly under the do- 
minion of liie spleen, I resolved to soothe ny no* 
Intaehdy ktklke Company of such, whose appci^noe 
promiMM a fbll; return of any complaints 1 oould 
possibly utter. Living near Gray's«inn Walk,! went 
thither in search of the persons above described, and 
fbund some ef tham sealed iqioo a bench, where, as 
M^n slugs. 



the unpierced shade 



tmbrown*d thdr noontide bOWtfer. 

I squeezed in among them, and they did not 
only receive ray meanings with singular humanity, 
but gave me all possible encoumgemeut to enlaigie 
them. If the blackness of my spleen saised any 
iffUaginary distemj^r of b4>dv, some one ft them 
imnmiately sympathized witn me. If I spoke of 
any disappointment in my fortune, enother of them 
would libate my sorrowing by rettouating to me Us 
own de^t upon the very same circumstances* If 
I touched upon overlooked merit, the wliole as- 
sembly seemed te condole with me sery feeliiigly 
upmi that porticttlar. In short, I could Mt muoe 
myself so ^aUsaakous In miod» body or circvm- 
Btaaoee, but some of tibem was upon a level with 
me. When I had wound up my d&oeuiue, and was 
rlpefortliehr intended lUiBer^, at lb«t they crswned 
«y naitalioii wMi severd piteous sighs slid gruans; 
but flfker a short pauM, and a signal given ibr the 
onset, they b«nrst out mto a most lincomprehsnaible 
fit of laughter. You may be oare I was notably oat 
of cduAteoftnce> which gtiPe occasion to a second 
explosion of the same mirth. What trouMed me 
most was, that their figure, ag«; and short swordi, 
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preserved them froin any imputation of ci>wardiee 
upon refusal of battle, and their number from in- 
sult. I htid now no other way to be upon ^ood 
terms with them, but desiring^ i knight be admitted 
into this fatemity. This. was at first vigprouvly 
opposed, it being objected to me, that I affected too 
much the appearance of a happy man, to be re- 
ceived into a society so proud of. appearing the 
most afflicted. However, as I only seemed to be 
what they really were, I am admitted by way of 
triumph upon probation for a year : and if withi.n 
that time it shall be possible for them to infuse any 
of their gaiety into me, I can, at Monmouth-street, 
upon mighty easy terms, purchase the robes ne- 
cessary tor my. mstalment into this order; and 
.when they have made me as happy, shall be willing 
to appear as miserable as any ofthis assembly. I 
confess I have ever since been ashamed, that I 
should, once take that place to be sacred to the 
disconsolate, wbidi I now must affirm to be the 
only Elysium on this side the Styx ; and that ever 
I . should look upon those personages as lively 
instances of the outri^ of time and. fortune, wm 
disallow their, empire with such inimitable bra- 
very. Some of these are pretty good classical 
scholars, and. they follow .these studies always 
walking, upon account of a certain sentence in 
Pliny's Epistles to the following effect. * It is in- ^ 
conceivable how much the understanding is enli- 
vened by the exercise of the body.' If, therefore, 
.their author is a little difficult, you will see. them 
fleeting with a very precipitate pace; and when it 
has b^n very perplexed and abstruse^ I have seen 
a couple of these students prepare their apprehen. 
jBions by still quicker motions, till they run into 
wisdom. These courses do not only make them 
go through their studies with pleasure and prpfit, 



Dili tnoPB IB Bove fpifit asd iigdiii wt fhttkt 
lollies aAier the heat aid hunj of thBK ^ 
lations. Thb place was duiaen as tiie pecoliar i»* 
sort ef Iboee 8i^gei» not oaFf i^poa aoooaaf of its 
Air and sitaatioii, bat in le^ad la eertaia edifieea 
md seats therein laised with great magnifiocDoa 
laid ijonveaience: and here after tfaefaNb of their 
walloBy and upon aaj stress of wealher, these Ucssed 
inhahitaats sssffiiihlr th c m ssl res. There is one 
boilding liarticlilailjy in adadi, if the daj permit* 
thej haref the arast fieqosnt oonfercnoes, not so 
BMieh heeaase of the loveliness of its em i neiKa, as 
a sedteaoe of lileialare indrding the eztremitieB 
of itiWhiehllhinkisaifoUows: ^ Fnmei$ems Baeom 
Eques Aurahu ExeciOor Testamenii Jenma BeUem^ 
him Hiffms HotpiHi Viri MsMm et CmdempUttm 
Hone Seiem paaat in Memor iam EpudemJ Now 
this stra^tare b^ing erected in honinurable memory 
4>f the slMlettaoaSy the coatemplatire Mr* Bettenfaanit 
th^ take frequent occasion to raUy thb eniditiony 
Irhich b to ceadnoe theresaemhrance of a perBon* 
whoy aecordbg to their translaion of the words* 
being cenfassad to hare been of most splenetic memo* 
rjy ought rather to lie buried in oblivioD. 

Lest thej should flag in their own way of conversa- 
tion, they adaiit a fair*one to relieve them with hers. 
There are two or three thin exbtences among them, 
which I think I may call the ghosts of departed 
beaux> who pay their court more particularly to this 
lady, though their passion never rises higher than a 
kissy which b always 

Yielded with coy submission, modest pride» 

And sweet reluctant amorous delay. liiLTOK* 

As it 18 the character of this fraternity to Jturn 
their seething misfortunes to th^ir advantage, ihey 
alSrm it to l^ the greatest indulgence imaginable in 
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reading a letter from a young woman, not yet nine- 
teen, in frhi'ch there are these Ifimentahle words, 
'Alotl whither shall I fly? he has deceived, ruin- 
ed, and lefl ma.' The circnmstonces ofheritory 
are only those ordinary ones, — that her lover was a 
man ofgreater fortune than she could expect would 
address her upon honourable, terms.; but she said 
to herself, ' She had wit and beauty, and such 
charms as often captivate so far as to make men 
foi^et those meaner considerations; and innocent 
freedoms were not to be denied. A gentleman pf 
condition is not to be shunned purely for being 
such ; and they who took notice of it, did it only 
out of malice, Decause they were not used by him 
with the same distinction.' But I would have 
young women, who are orphans, or unguarded with 
powerful alliances, consider with horror the inso- 
lence of wealth. Fortune docs in a great measure 
denominate what is vice and virtue; or if it does 
not go so far, innocence is helpless, and oppression 
unpunished without its as£tstance; for this reason 
it IS, that I would strictly recommend to my young 
females not to dally with men whose circumstances 
can support thera against their falsehood, and have 
the fiisnion of a base self-interested world on their 
side, which, instead of avenging the cause of an 
abused woman, will proclaim her dishonour; while 
the person injured is shunned like a pestilence, he 
who did the wrong sees no difference in the reception 
he meets with, nor is he the less welcome to the rast 
of the sex, who are still within the pale of honour 
and innocence. 

What makes this drcuniBtanOe the more lamen' 






wdleoiMttaDd diirdiibcf anjtlitiig tfaatirtsagiae/* 
^Ue» bave beeo the only defenoes of virtue ia otbera. 
I haTeiDjr unhappy correspondent's letter before me; 
andtheiayeBheia tune^ he is ao mudi a gentlenian^ 
andfae has that natural softneBs* that if he reads any 
thing movinff on thiiB subjaet in my WP^f >^ ^^ cer- 
tainiy make mm think.' Poorgirll ^ Ciasar ashamed ! 
Has not he seen Fbamalia?' Does the poor creature 
imagine that a scrip of paper, a 'Celiection of sen- 
tenoeSf and aa^ man's talk of pleasures wAiich be 
Is past» will have an effect upon him who oeuid go on 
in aseries of fiUsebood; let drop amlnguous sen* 
fences in her absence* to give her fidse hope froaa 
the repetition of them by some fdend that heard 
Ihem ; that could pass as much time in^ the pursuit 
of hert as would have alined soose useful art or 
acicnoe; and l^t only to attain a short revel of his 
aensesy under a stupor of fiutb/ honour, and eon* 
aoienee ? No; the destruction of a wdl-edacaled 
youap^ woman is not accomplished by the criminat 
srho MM guilty of it, in a sudoen start of desire; he 
is not snrpased into it by frailty; but arrives at it 
by eare, ikilU and meditation. It is no small ag- 
gtiivatum of the guilt, that it is « thousand times 
conquered and resisted, even while it is prosecuted. 
He that waits Jbr fiuim* occasions, far riper wishes, 
Hot the removal of a particular objectwn, cr the con- 
gest of any oertain scruple, has it in his power to 
obe^ his conscience, which often calls him, during 
the intrigue, a villaia and a destroyer. There can be 
nnthing said for such an evil, but that the restraints 
of shame and ignominy are broken down by the pre- 
sence of custom. I do not, indeed, expect that 
my precautions will have any great weight with men 
of mode ; they may be some way efficacious on those 
who have not yet taken their party as to vice and 
jrirtue for lift ; but I know not how it is, that our 



tkx faaBUforpea a eertain authority to ciccMleohai- 
titjr out of the catalogue of maacuHDe vktuei, by 
whidi means females adventure all against dvose vho 
Inure noting to lose; and they Iwre ncShing but 
empty sighs, tears, and reproadies, agaiost those 
who reduced them to real sorrow and inhmp But 
aa I am now talking to the world yet untamted, I 
will Tenture to recommend chastity as the noblest 
nale qualification. 

It is methinks very unreasonable, that the difiU 
oiky of attaining all other good habits is what makes 
them honourable ; but in ^is ease the very attempt 
is become ridicidous. But, in spite of all the rail* 
lery of the worid, truth is stiU truth, and will have 
beauties inseparable from it. I should, upon this 
occasion, brmg exanqples of heroic chastity, were i 
not afraid of having my paper tlirown away by the 
modish part of the town, who go no farther, at best, 
than the mere absence of ill, and are contented to be 
lather irreproachable tliaa praiseworthy. In this 
particular, a gentleman in tno court of Cyras re« 
ported to his majesty the charms and beauty of Pan- 
Ihaa, and ended hi^ panegyric by teliine him, that 
since he was at leisu^ he would carry him to visit 
her: but that prince, who is a very great man to this 
day, answered the pimp, because he was a man of 
quality, without roughness, and said with a smile, 
* If 1 should visit her upon your introduction now I 
have leisure, 1 do not know but I mi^t go again 
i^on her own invitation, when I ought to be better 
•mjployed/ But when I cast about all the instances 
which I have met with in all my reading, I find not 
one so generous, so honest, and so noble, as that 
of Joseph in Holy Writ. When his mastar had 
trusted him so unreservedly (to speak it in the 
emphatical manner of the scripture) ' He knew not 
aught he had save the bread which he did eat/ he 

VOL. I. X 
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was 80 unhappy as to appear irresistibly beautiful 
to his mistress: but when this shameless woman 
proceeds to solicit him, how gallant is his answer ! - 
* Behold my master wotteth not what is with me in 
the house, and hath committed all that he hath to 
my hand) there is none greater in the house than I, 
neither hath he kept back any thing from me but 
thee, because thou art his wife/ The same argu- 
ment, which a base mind would have made to itself 
for committing the evil, was to this brave man the 
greatest motive for forbearing it-^that he could do.' 
it with impunity ; the malice and falsehood of the 
disappointed woman naturally arose on that occa- 
sion, and there is but a short step from the practice 
of virtue, to the hatred of it. It would therefore, 
be worth serious consideration in both sexes, and 
the matter is of importance enough to tliem, to ask. 
themselves whether they would (mange lightness of 
heart, indolence of mind, cheerful meals, untrou^. 
bled slumbers, and gentle dispositions, for a con- 
stant pruriency, which shuts out all things that are 
great or indifferent, clouds the imagination with in- 
sensibility and prejudice to all manner of delight, but 
that which is common to all creatures that extend 
their species. 

A loose behaviour, and an inattention to every 
thing that is serious, flowing from some degree of 
this petulancy, is observable in the generality of the 
youth of both sexes in this age. It is the one commoa 
face of most jpublic meetings, and breaks in upon 
the sobriety, I will not say severity, that we ought to 
exercise in churches. The pert boys and flippant 
girls are but faint followers of those in the same in« 
clinations at more advanced years. I know not who 
can oblige them to mend their manners ; all that I 
pretend to, is to enter my protest that they are nei- 
ther line gentlemen nor fine ladies for tliis behaviour. 
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As for the portraitures which I woiild propose, as the 
images of agreeable men and women, if they are ndt 

' imitated or regarded, I can only answer, as 1 remem- 
ber Mr. Dryden did on the hke occasion* when a 
young fellow, just come from the play of Cleomenes, 
told liim in raillery against the continency ofhis prin- 
cipal character, If 1 had been alone with a lady I 

.should not have passed my time like your Spartan; 

, * That may be,* answered the bard with a very grave 
face, < but give me leave to tell you, Sir, you are no 

. hero.' 
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Sola 'BSi ccelesti digna refterta toro, 

Ovid, 3 £p. dc Fonto, i. 1 18. 

Alone found worthy a celestial bed. 

YcsTBRDAY, at my Lady Lizard's tea-table, the 
discourse happened to turn upon women of renown; 
such as have distinguished themselves in the world 
by surprising actions, or by any great and shining 
qualities^ so as to draw upon themselves the envy of 
their own sex, and the admiration of ours. My lady 
has been curious in collecting the lives of the most 
famous, of which she has a considerable number, 
both in prinLand manuscript. This naturally led 
me to speak of Madam Mamtenon ; and, at the re- 
quest of my lady apd her daughters, I have under- 
taken to put together such circumstances of her life, 
as 1 had formerly gathered out of books, and picked 
up from conversation in my travels. 

X 2 
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* Mtnlkam Maintenon was bom a g«Dtikwoiiiati» 
her Bame is Branoea DauiHgD^. Monsieur Dait- 
bigamy her tfrand&ther, was. not only a person of 
condition^ but likewise of great vikeriu He wda 
bom in the year 1550, and died in 1630, in the 80lti 
▼ear of his age. A little before his death he writ 
his own epit^hy which is engraven upon his tomb« 
atone in the cloister of St. Peter's church at GenerA, 
and may be seen in Spon's history of that republic. 
He was a Jeadiae man among the Ftotestaata ki 
France, and mucn courted to come over to the op- 
posite party. When he perceived there was no 
safety tor him any longer in his own country, he 
fled for refuge to Geneva, about the year 1619. 
The magistrates and the clergv there, received him 
with great marks of honour ancL distinction ; and he 
passed the remaining part of his^Jife amongst them 
m great esteem. Mezeray (the French historian) 
says, that he was a man of great courage and boldU 
ness, of a ready wit, and of a fine taste in polite 
learning, as well as of good experience in matters of 
war. 

< The son of this Daubign^ was father to the pre- 
sent Madtfn Mmntenon. Inis geatlen^m was thrown 
into prison when he was but a youth, for what rea- 
son I cannot leara ; but his H^> it seems, was ia 
question, if the keeper of the prison's daughter, 
touched with his misfortunes and his merit, bM not 
determined with herself to set him at liberty. Ac- 
cordingly a favourable opportunity presenting itself, 
she set the prisoner at large, and accompanied him 
herself in his flight. The lovers finding themselves 
now in no danger of being apprehended. Monsieur 
Daubien^ acquitted himself of the promise he had 
given his fair deliverer, and married her publidy. 
To provide against their immediate want in a strange 
place, she had taken with her what she found at 
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laome most valuable and easy to be carried oK AH 
this was converted into money ; and while their little 
treasure lasted, our new-married couple thought 
themselves the happiest persons living. But their 
provision now began to fail, and Monsieur Daa* 
bigh6y who plainly saw the straits to which they 
must be in little time reduced, notwitlistanding all 
his love and tenderness, thought he should soon be 
in a far worse condition, than that from which he 
had so lately escaped. But what most afflicted him 
was to see that liis wife, whom he loved so tenderly, 
must be reduced to the utmost necessity, and that 
too at a time when she was big with child. 

* Monsieur Daubign^, pressed with these difficult 
ties, formed to himself a very hazardous resolution; 
and since the danger he saw in it was only to his per- 
son, he put it in execution, without ever consulting 
his wife. The purpose he entered upon, was to ven- 
ture back into France, and to endeavour there to 
get up some of his effects, and in a short time to 
have the pleasure of returning to his wife with some 
little means of subsistence. He flattered himself, 
that he was now no longer thought of in his own 
country, and that, by the help of a friend, he might 
continue there unknown for some time. But upon 
trial it happened quite otherwise, for he was betray- 
ed by those in whom he confided ; so that he was a 
second time cast into prison. I should have men- 
tioned, that he left his wife without ever taking leava: 
and that the first notice she had of his design was by 
a letter, which he sent her from the place where he 
hiy the first night. Upon reading of it, she was im- 
liiediately alarnied for the life of a husband so very 
dear to her ; but she fell into the last affliction when 
she received the news of his being imprisoned again, 
of which she had been apprehensive from the begin- 
ning. When her concern was a little abated, she 
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gion. And it is not to be doubted, but that she 
would have openly professed this way of worship, if 
•some of her father's relations that were papists, and 
who forsook him in his adversity, had not, to make 
their own court, been busy in advertising some great 
men of the danger Mademoiselle Daubigni was in 
'as Co her salvation, and in demanding thereupon an 
order to have her put into the hands of catholics. 
This piece of zeal was acceptable to the ruling party, 
and orders were immediately given that she should 
be taken from her aunt Villete, and put into the hands 
of her officious relations. This was soon executed ; 
and Mademoiselle Daubign6 was in a manner forced 
by violence from Madam Villete, who was the only 
relation that ever had taken any care of her. She 
shed abundance of tears at parting, and assured her 
aunt, and her cousin (who was now married to 
Monsieur Saint Hermine) that she should always 
preserve, with the remembrance of their kindness, 
the good impressions she had received of their reli- 
gion, and never fail to acknowledge both the one 
and the other, when she found a time and occasion 
proper for it. 
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^Mademoiselle D^ubign^ was conducted from 
Madam Villete's to a relation, who had a law-suit then 
depending at Paris; and being for that reason obliged 
to go thither, she carried Mademoiselle Daubign6 
with her. This lady hired apartments in the same 
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houie where die fimous Scoria ww ladced. She 
loade aa acipmhuance with him: and one Suft bein^ 
oUwed to go ahroail alone npoii a ^kk^ she desired he 
woiud give ker ootitiii lewfe, m the m ea a l i Bs e , to come 
and fit with him ; Jmowing veiy weU that a jomig 
hAy WM in no dieuigrr from audi a persoBy and that 
perhaps it might turn to her advantage. Moosiettr 
Scaroo waa, m all men living, the most unhap pya 
an untoward frame of boctyy being not eniy deformed, 
bat likewise very infirm. In constdoratton of his wk 
and paitSy he had a yeariy pension from the covrt of 
five hundred crowns. Sicaron was channed with the 
conversation of Madeaioiselle Daab^in^ ; and her 
kinswoman took firequcnt opportunities of leaving 
her with him. This gave Scarun occasion to discover 
still new beauties in her from time to tine. She 
would soasetimes entertain him with the story of her 
adventures and her misfortunes, beginoinff even with 
what she suffered before she was born ; all which she 
knew how to describe in so expressive and moving a 
manner^ that he found himself toadied with a strong 
compassion towards h^ ; and resolved with himseli» 
if not to make her happy, at least to set her at ease, 
by pladng her in a nunnery at his own expense. 
But upon further deliberation he found himself venr 
much inclined to lay before her an alternative, whidn 
in all likelihood die never expected. One day there- 
foref when die was left alone with him, as usud, he 
cmeoed his intentions to her (as it is said) much dter 
the following manner 9 * I am, Mademoisdle,' says 
he, ' not a little moved wiUi your misfortunes, and 
the great sufferings you have undergone. I am like- 
wise very seasible of the unea^ drcumstanoes under 




you out 01 an your 
fallen upon two ways o£ doing what I so much de- 
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sire ; I leave you to determine according to'your in- 
clinationSy in the choice of the one or the other : or, 
if neither of them please you, to refuse them both. 
My fortunes are too narrow to enable me to make 
yours answerable to your merit; all that I am capable 
of doing is, either to make you a joint partaker with 
myself of the little I have, or to place you, at my own 
expense, in any convent you shall choose. 1 wish it 
were in my power to do more for you. Consult your 
own inclinations, and do. what you think will be most 
agreeable to yoursdf. As for my person, I do not 
•pretend to recommend it to you ; I know I make but 
an ungainly figure; but 1 am not able* to new«mould 
it ; I offer myself to you sudi as I am ; and yet, such 
•as you see me, I do assure you that I would not 
bestow mysdif upon another ; and that I must have a 
-very great esteem for you, ever to propose a mar- 
riage, which, of all things in the world, I have had 
the least in my thoughts hitherto. ^ Consider, there- 
fore, and take your final resolutions, either to turn 
nun, or to marry me, or to continue in your present 
condition, without repining, since these do all of them 
•depend upon your own choice.' 

^ Mademoiselle Daubign^ returned Monsieur Sca- 

ron the thanks he so well deserved. She was too 

: sensible of the disagreeableness of a dependant state, 

> not to be glad to accept of a settlement that woukl 

Elace her at least above want. Finding therefore in 
erself no call towards a nunnery, she answered Mon- 
sieur Scaron without hesitation, that, 'she had too 
great a sense of her obligaticws to him not to be de- 
sirous of that way of life, that would give her the most 
frequent occasionB of showing her gratitude to him.* 
Scaron, who was prepossessed with the flattering 
hopes of passing his life with a person he liked so 
well, was cliarmed with her answer. They both came 
' to a resolution, that he should ask her relation's con- 
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45ent that very evenings She gave it v^ry frankly ; 
and this marriage, so soon concluded, was, as it 
were, the inlet to ail the future fortunes of Madam 
•Maintenon. She made a good wife to Scaron, living 
happily with him, and wanted noconveniiencies during 
his life ; but losing him, she lost all ; his pension 
ceased upon his death ; and she found^ herself again 
reduced to the same indigent condition in which she 
had been l^efore her marriage* 

<Upon this she retired into the convent in the 
Place Royale, founded for the relief of necessitous 
persons ; where the friends of her deceased husband 
took care of hen It was here the friendship be- 
tween her and Madam Saint Basile fa nun) had its 
beginning, which has c<mtinued ever since, for she 
still goes to visit her frequently in the Convent de la 
Raquette, where she now lives. And to the honour 
of Madam Maintenon, it must be allowed, that she 
has always been of a grateful temper, and mindful, 
in her high fortunes, of her old friends, to whom she 
had formerly been obliged. 

' Her husband's friends did all they could to pre- 
vail upon the court to continue to her the pension 
which Monsieur Scaron had enjoyed. In order to 
this, petitions were frequently given in, which began 
always with < The widow Scaron most humblv prays 
your Majesty,' &c. But all these petitions signified 
nothing ; and the king was so weary of them that he 
has been heard to say, * Must I always be pestered 
with the widow Scaron ?' Notwithstanding which, 
her friends were resolved not to be discouraged in 
their endeavours to serve her. 

* After this, she quitted the convent, and went to 
live in the Hotel d' Albert, where her husband had 
always been very much esteemed. Here (it is said) 
something very remarkable happened to her, which 
I shall relatoi because I find it so confidently affirmed 
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aipoa did knowiedgt of a certain attfhon Th^re. 
wert nuiBont al work «n the Hotel d' Albert, riol flir 
from tbe aoartinent of Madam Scaron. One of theok, 
came into tier olianiber, and, finding two or three 
Tiaitants of her own sex, desired he might speak 
with her in private ; she carried him into her closet, 
wheK be took apon him te tell her all the fotore 
e? ents «f her life. But whence he drew this know- 
ledge (continues my audior) which time has ao woo^ 
«lertaUy verified, is a mystery still to me. As to 
Madam Soaron, she saw then so little appearanee of 
)M?obabtlity in his predictions, thsft she iian^y gave 
tkt least heed to them. NcfvcMheleas diecompsny, 
upon heir return, remarked some aikersilien in her 
coantenance ; and one ef the ladies said, * Sorely, 
this man has brought you some ^ery pteasio)^ neM^ 
for you look with a nhore eheerfol air than yoti diH 
before 4ie came in.' "There wooAd he sulBoienl 
reason lor my doing >so,' repMed ^, < if I oooM 
jgive any4cvedit to what this lellowtas promised mew 
And I can tell you,' saysehe, smilm?, ^that if there 
iShould be anything in it, you will do well to begin 
to make your ooort to me beforehand.' lliese ladies 
toiAd not prevfltil npon lier to satisQr llieir curiesifey 
miy tother ; bat she communicated dtewhc^ secret 
toabofom friend after they were gone; and it is 
iVom that lady it came to be known, when the events 
foretold were •come to pass, and so scrapulons a se* 
crecy in that point did no longer seem necessary. 

* Some time afler this, she was adviaed to seek all 
occasions «f insinaating herself into the linrour of 
Madam Mountespan, who was 1^ king's mistress, 
and had an absolute influence over him. Madam 
Scaron therefore found the means of being presented 
to Madam Moaateqian, and at Ihat time spoke to 
her vrith so good a grace, that Madam Mountespan, 
fitying her circnaMtances; and resolvmg to make 
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'tfiem more easy, took ttpon her to airry a petitfob 
fr6in her to the king, and to deliver it With her own 
hands. The king, upon hefptesenl^to it to him, said 
'* What, the widow Scaron ag«m ? Shall I never see 
any thing else?' * Ittdeed, Sir,^says Madam Moonte- 
"Bpan, * it is now a long time since you otight not ro 
have had hear name mentioned to you any more : and 
'it is something extraordinary that your majesty has 
'done nothing all this while for a poor woman, who, 
without exception, deserres a much better condition. 
Us wie]ltq[mn the account of her own merit, as of the 
reputation of her late hosbahd.* The kme> who 
was always glad of an opportiinfty to please Madam 
Mountespan, granted the petitioner all that was de- 
wed. Madam Scaron came to thank her patroness ; 
and Madam Mountespan took such a IScin^ to her, 
'that she would hy M means present her to dm king, 
^nd after that proposed to nim that she might be 
made spvemante to iJieir children. His majesty con- 
nenteoto it ; and Madam Sctfron, by her address and 
ffood condttcty won so mudi upon the aflbetions and 
^tefem of Madam Mountespan, thai in a little time 
j^e became her favourite atid conffidante. 

** h happehed one night that Madam Mountespan 
Isctit for her, to teH her ifiat she was in great per- 
plexity. She had just then, rt tieems, received a billet 
iVom die king, which required an immediate answer; 
Md though sne did by no means want wit, yet in that 
instant she found herself incapable of writing any 
tiring wiUi spirit. In 4ie mean time the messenger 
waited for an answer, while sheracked her invention 
to no purpose. Had there been nothing more re- 
quisite, but to sa^ a few tender things, she needed 
only to have espied the dictates of her heart ; but 
Bhc had over and above the reputation of her style 
and manner of writing to maintain, and her invention 
played her fake in so critical a juncture. This re- 
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duced her to the necemiy of desirinc Madam Searon 
tohelp her out ; and giving her the King's billet, she 
bid her make an answer to it immediately. Madam 
. Scaron would, out of modesty, have excused her- 
self; but Madam Mountespan laid her absolute 
^ commands upon her : so that she obeyed, and writ 
a most agreeable billet, full of wit and tenderness. 
Madam Mountespan was very much pleased with 
it, she copied it, and sent it. The king was infi- 
nitely delighted with it. . He thought Madain 
'Mountespan had surpassed herself; and he attri- 
buted her more than ordinary wit upon this occa- 
sion to an increase of tenderness. The principal 
part of his amusement that night, was to read over 
.and over again this letter, in which he discovert 
new beauties upon every reading. He thought him- 
self the happiest and the most extraordinary man 
Jiving, to be able to inspire his mistress with such 
surprising sentiments and turns of wit. 

< Next morning, as soon as he was drest, he went 
directly to make a visit to Madam Mountespan. 
* What happy genius. Madam,' says he, upon his 
first coming into her chamber, * influenced 'your 
thoughts last night ? Never, certainly, was there any 
thing so charming, and so. finely writ, as the billet 
you sent me ! and if you truly feel the tenderness 
you have so well described, my happiness is com- 
plete.' Madam Mountespan was in confusion with 
these praises, which properly belonged to another; 
and she coiild not help betraying something of it by 
her blushes. The king perceived the disorder she 
was in, and was earnest to know the cause of it* 
She woqld fain have put it off ; but the king's curio- 
sity still increasing, in proportion to the excuses she, 
made, she was forced to tell him all that had passed, 
^st he should of himself imagine something worse. 
Jlie king was CJ^trcraely surprised, though in civility 
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he dissembled his thoughts at that time ; nevertheless 
he could not help desiring to see the author of the 
letter that had pleased him so much, to satisfy him- 
self whether her wit in conversation was equal to 
what it appeared in writing. Madam Scaron now 
began to call to mind the predicUons of the mason ; 
and from the desire the king had to see her, conceived 
no small hopes. Notwithstanding she now had passed 
the flower of her age, yet she flattered herself that 
her destiny- had reserved this one conquest in store 
for her, and this mighty monarch to be her captive. 
She was exactly shaped, had a noble air, fine eyes, 
and a delicate mouth, with fresh ruddy lips. She 
has, besides, the art of expressing every thmg with 
her eyes, and of adjusting her looks to her thoughts 
in such a manner, that all she says goes directly to 
the heart. The king was already prepossessed in 
her favour ; and after three or four times conversing 
with her, began visibly to cool in his affections to- 
wards Madam Mountespan. 

< The king in a little time purchased for Madam 
Scaron those lands which carry the name of Main- 
tenon, a title which she from that time has taken. 
Never was there an instance of any iavourite having 
so great a power over a prince, as what she has 
hitherto mamtained. None can obtain the least 
favour, but by immediate application to her. Somd 
are of opinion that she has been the occasion of all 
'the ill treatment which the "protestants have met 
with, and consequently of the damage the whole 
kingdom has received n*om^those proceedings. But 
it is more reasonable to think that whole revolution 
'was brought about by the contrivances of the Jesuits ; 
and she has always been known to be too little ft 
favourer of that order of men to promote their in- 
trigues. Besides, it is not natural' to think that she, 
who formerly had a good opinion of the reformed re* 
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hffioai and was pretty wqU iiwtiiictcd in die pro* 
testant (ailh and way Qf worship^ qho^Id ev^r be thf^ 
author of a perpecation a|^ainat tao^e innooeot peo^le^ 
who nerer bad in any ttung pffended her* 
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* It is tfae general opinion, that Madam Maintenon 
has of late years influenced all ^e measures of the 
<$ourt of France- The king^ when be has taken th^ 
air after dinner, never fails of eomg to' %it with her 
till about ten o'clock ; at whicb time he leaves hejr 
to go to his supper. The comptroller-general of th^ 
finanoes likewise comes, to her apartments to nvset 
the king. While they are in discourse, Madam 
MaintenoB sits at her wheel towardti tfae other end 
of the room, not seeming to give the least attention 
to what is said. Nevertheless, the minister never 
makes a proposition to the king, but his majesty 
turns tgwardp her> and says, * What think yoi^ 
madam) of this?' She expresses her opinion after a 
modest maimer ; and whatsoever she says is done. 
Madam Maintenotn never appears in pqblic, except 
when she ^oes with the king to take the air ; and 
then she sits on the same seat with the king,^ with 
her spectacles on> working a piece of embroidery, 
and does not seem to be so much as sensible of the 

freat fortunes and hQno^rs tp which she has raised 
erself. She is always very modestly dressed* and 
never appears with any train of servants. Eveigr 
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morning she goes to St. Cyi*, to give her orders there, 
it being a kind of a nursery founded by herself foi^ 
the education of young ladies of good families, but 
no fortune. She returns from thence about the time 
the king rises, who never fails to pay her a morning 
visit. She goes to mass always by break of day, to 
avoid the concourse of people. She is rarely seen 
by any, and almost inaccessible to every body, ex^ 
ceptiiig three or four particular acquaintance of he^ 
own sex. Whether it be, that she would by this con- 
duct avoid envy, as some think ; or, as others would 
have it, that she is afraid the rank which she thinks 
due to her should be disputed in all visits and public 
places, is doubtfuL It is certain, that upon all oc- 
casions she declines the takins of any rank ; and thd 
title of Marquise (which belongs to the lands the 
king purchased for her) is suppressed before her 
name; neither will she accept of the title of a 
duchess, aspiring in all probability at something still 
higher, as will appear by what follows* 

* From several particulars in the conduct of the 
French kihg, as well as in that of Madam Main- 
tenon, it has for some years been the prevailing 
opinion of the court that they are married* And it 
-is said, that her ambition of being declared queetl 
broke out at last; and that she was resolved to 
give the king no quiet till it was done. He for 
some tim€ resisted all her solicitations upon that 
•head ; but at length, in a fit of tenderness and good 
nature, he promised her^ that he would consult 
his confessor upon that point. Madam Maintenofi 
was pleased with this, not doubting but that Father 
La Chaise would be glad of this occasion of making 
ilia court to her ; but he was too subtle a courtier 
not to perceive the danger of engaging in so nice 
an affair ; and for that reason evaded it, by telling 
the king, that he did not think himself a casuist 
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able enough to decide 9 questioa of so creat ira*^ 
porUncey and for that^ reason desired be naigh^ 
consult with some man of skill and learning, for 
whose secrecy be would be responsible. The king 
was appehensive lest this might make the mfitter 
too public ; but as soon as Father IjSl Chaise name4 
Monsieur Fenelon^ the archbishop of Cambray, bi« 
fears weie over ; and be bid him go and find hiop 
out. As soon as the qonfiesspr had communicatee) 
the business he came upon to the bishop, he said, 
* What have I dope, iatber> that you should rm%^ 
me ! But 'tis no matter ; let us go to the kipg/ Hif 
majesty, was in his closet expecting them. Th^ 
bishop was no sopner entered^ out he threw himself 
at the king's feet, and bqg^ed pf him not to sacrii- 
fice him. The king premised him that he would 
x)ot; and then proposed the case to him. Th^ 
bidiop, with his usuiu sincerity, represented to him 
(bhe great prejudice he would do himself by der 
daring his marriage, togetlier with the ill cons<^ 
jqaeaces that might attena such a proceeding. The 
king very «nueh approved his reasom, and r^s^Ivp^ 
to go no further in this aifiiir. Madam Mainteno* 
still pressed him to comply with her req^esl:; |»u^ 
It was now all to no fHurpose ; and he told ^ 4 
was not a thing to be done. She asked himt if i^ 
was Father l4,Chaisy^ who dissuaded hiip fy}m it^ 
He for some time xefus^ to ^ve her any ivasar«ri 
but at last, overcome by her importunities^ he tfii4 
her every thing as it had jpaised. She «ppii thia 
dissembled her resentment, that ^he might he tjif 
more able to make it prpve ^fl^tual. &» 4id by 
no means think the Jesuit was to be forgive ; b^l^ 
the first marks of her veogeance fell upw the 
archbishop of Cambray. He and all his reiatipnf 
were, in a little time, put out of all thejr enqdoy* 
ments at courts upon which he reti^'edto liva 
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ovieUy upon his bishopric ; and there hfive no en- 
deavours been spared to deprive ium even of that. 
As a farther instance of the jncontrolable power, pf 
this great favourite, and of her resentipg evep t^ 
most trivial matters that she thipks might tend tp h^ 
prejudice, or the diminutipn of her kononrp it i^ 
remarkable, that the Italian cQoiediana wer^ dfivefi 
out of Paris, for playing a comedy .callad f^f^ F^iiss^ 
Prude, which was supposed tp reflect uppft Mgi^ 
Maintenon in par^cuiar. 

* It is something v^ry extraordinary^ Xbat »hp Im^ 
been able %o keep entire the affections pf ^ king f p 
many years, after her voutfa ^nd beauty were gonp, 
and never fy\l into the least disgrace ; notwjth^tanq* 
iDf; the number of epemies she has had, and the in- 
trigues that have been formed ^g^st her f^opy f^pffp 
to time. This brings into my memory a yayins ^ 
King William's, that I hare heard pn this occ^s^oii : 
' that the King of France was in his conduct qjiiit^ 
opposite to otlier princes ; since he ip^de cho^pe c^ 
young minkterSi and an old mistresn.' Pjut thi^ lady'^ 
^charms have not lainap much in her person, aB in her 
wit and good seps^. She has ^lw;ays had Uie ad- 
dress to flatter t|ie vanity of the kipg, and to mi;c al- 
ways somethiqig solid and useful wi^i the more ^ree- 
abk parts of her conversation. She h^ knowp how 
to introduce ^he most serious ^ffam of jstate jQtp 
Ihfeirhopx^ of pleasure; by tplli^g hia majesty^ th^t 
a monarch sboMld not love, nor do any thing, lik(s 
.olbprm^n; ^nd that he, of all n^en living, kne^ 
b^t how to be always a king, end always lik^ 
himself, even in the mids^ of j^'s 4iverj^Qn8. The 
kiug now converates with her as a fri/end,and advises | 

with her upon his mp^t seeret A%ira* He haf a true i 

Jove and estpem for her ; apd has ^ken (Dare, in J 

case he should die before her, that she may pau the ' 

jTpmainder of b^ life with bon:)ur in the abbey of 
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StCjT. There are apartments ready fitted up for 
her in this place ; she and all her domestics are to 
be maintained out of the rents of the house, and she 
is to receive all the honours due to a foundress. 
This abbey stands in the park of Versailles ; it is a 
fine piece of building, and the king has endowed it 
wiUi large revenues. The design of it (as I have 
mentioned before) is to maintain and educate young 
ladies whose fortunes do not answer to their birth. 
None are accounted duly qualified for this place, but 
such as can give sufficient proofs of the nobility of 
their family on the father's side for an hundred and 
forty years ; besides which, they must have a certifi- 
cate of their poverty under the tiand of their bishop. 
The age at which persons are capable of being ad- 
mitted here is from seven years old until twelve. 
Lastly, it is required that they should have no de- 
feet or blemish of body or mind ; and for this rea- 
son there are persons appointed to visit and examine . 
them before they are received into the college. When 
these young ladies arc once admitted, their parents 
and relations have no need to put themselves to any 
farther expense or trouble about them. They are 
provided with all necessaries for maintenance and 
education. They stvle themselves of the order of 
St. Lewis. When they arrive to an age to be able 
to choose a state of life for themselves, they may 
either be placed as nuns in some convent at the 
king's expense, or be married to some gentleman, 
whom Madam Maintenon takes care, upon that con- 
dition, to provide for, either in the army or in the 
finances '; and the lady receives, besides, a portion of 
four hundred pistoles. Most of these marriages 
have proved very successful ; and several gentlemen 
have by ihcm made great fortunes^ and been ad- 
vanced to very considerable employments. 
<'I must conclude this short account of Madan^ 
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B9t pif^tend. to vpuch for m flev^«l piurtici^ar^ thai 
I hAve re}at<9d« All I can say 14, thai a gp^t^t raa^y 
qi thfin ar^ attested b^ seveval writ^i^ ; ai»4 thi^t f 
ihovght this sk^teb of a wpina^ sq r^markalbje al) 
ov^ Europe, would he no ill ^oti^riainnieQt to the 
curiouSf until suoh a time as some peua more fulljr 
iostrvcted in her whole life and chara^ry shall uxit 
dertake to give it to the pubUc.' 



No. 49. THURSDAY, MAY % 171S, 



To main jnen bsppy, and to kiiep them so. 

CHIZCH. - 

It is of great use to consider the pleasures whicli 
constitute human happiness, as they are distinguishr 
ed into natural and fantastical. Natural pleasures t 
call those which, not depending on the fashion an^ 
c:aprice of any particular age or nation, are suited to 
human nature in eeneral, and were intended }^y Pror 
vidence as rewards for the using our faculties afiF^* 
abljr to the ends for which they^ were given us. ran- 
tastical pleasures are those which having no natural 
fitness to delight our minds, presuppose some parti- 
cular whim or taste accidentally prevailinff in a se^ 
of people, to which it is owing that they please. 

^Tow I take it, that the tranquilliur and cheerfuU 
ness with which I have passed my life, are the efiec^ 
of havings ever since 1 C2|me to years of discretion^ 
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coDtiDued my inclinations to tbe former sort of plea^ 
sures. But as my experience can be a rule only to 
my own aetions, it may probably be a stronger mo- 
tive to induce others to the same scheme of life, if 
they would consider that we are prompted to natural 

Pleasures by an instinct impressed on our minds 
y the Author of our nature, who best understands 
our frames, and consequently best knows what those 
pleasures are, which will give us the least, uneasiness 
m the pursuit, and the greatest satisfaction in the 
enjoyment of them. Hence it follows, that the ob- 
jects of our natural desires are cheap or easy to be 
obtained, it being a maxim that holds throughout the 
whole system of created beings, 'that nothing is 
made in vain,' much less the instincts and appetites 
of animals, which the benevolence as well as wisdom 
of the Deity is concerned to provide for. Nor is the 
fruition of tliose objects less pleasing, than the acqui- 
sition is easy ; and the pleasure is heightened by the 
sense of having answered some natural end, and the 
consciousness of acting in concert with the Supreme 
Governor of tbe universe. 

' Under natural pleasures I comprehend those which 
are universally suited, as ,well to the rational as the 
sensual part of our nature. And of the pleasures 
which affect our senses, those only are to be esteemed 
natural that are contained within the rules of reason, 
which is allowed to be as necessary an ingredient of 
human nature as sense. And, indeed, excesses of 
any kind are hardly to be esteemed pleasures, much 
less natural pleasures. 

It is evident, that a desire terminated in money is 
fantastical : so is the desire of outward distinctions ; 
which bring no delisht of scnse^ nor recommend us 
as useful to mankind ; and the desire of things merely 
because they are new or foreign. Men, who are in- 
disposed to a due exertion of their higher parts, are 
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driven to such pursuits as these from therestlessneiBS 
of the mind, and the sensitive appetites being easily 
satisfied. It is, in some sort, owing to the bounty of 
Providence, that disdaining a cheap and vulgar hap- 
piness, they frame to themselves imaginary goods, in 
which there is nothing can raise desire, but the diffi- 
culty )6f obtaining them. Thus men become the con- 
trivei^s of their own misery, as a punishment on 
themselves for departing from the measures of na- 
ture. Having by an habitual reflection on these truths 
made them familiar, the effect is, that I, among a 
number of persons who have debauched their natural 
taste, see things in a peculiar light, which I have ar* 
rived at, not by any uncommon force of genius or 
acquired knowledge, but only by unlearning the false 
notions instilled by custom and education. 

The various objects that compose the world were 
by nature formed ,to delight our senses ; and as it is 
this alone that makes them desirable to an uncor- 
rupted taste, a man may be said naturally to possess 
them, when he possesseth those enjoyments which 
they are fitted by nature to yield. Hence it is usual 
with me to consider myself as having a natural pro- 
perty in every objecttliat administers pleasure to me. 
When I am in the country, all the fine seats near the 
place of my residence, and to which 1 have access, I 
regard as mine. The same I think of the groves and 
fields where I walk, and muse on the folly of the 
civil landlord in London, who has the fantastical plea- 
sure of draining dry rent into his Coffers, but is a 
stranger to fresh air and rural enjoyments. By these 
principles I am possessed of half a dozen of the finest 
seats in England, which in the eye of the law belong ^ 
to certain of my acquaintance, who being men of bu- 
siness choose to live near the court. 

In some great families, where 1 choose to pass 
my timC; a stranger would be apt to rank me with 
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the other domeittcs ; but in my own tl»Might8> ^it4 
tidtaral judgment, I atn master of the bouse, alid he 
who goes by that name is my steward, tvtio ^bbcb nut 
6f the care of protiding for mysdf the eonv^ea- 
ties and pleasures of life. 

\yhen I walk the stt^eets, I use the foregdag fiftw 
fural maxhn, (viz. That he h the true )!»ossei^Myr of li 
Ithing who enjoys it, and not he that owns it Wilhotil 
the enjoyment of it,) to convince ttiyself that I liavfe 
a property in the gay part of aH the gilt Ohttridts^hafc 
t meet, which I regard kB amusetiients desfigiMd f^ 
detight my eyes, and the imagination of tliose^M 
people who isit in thetai gaily attired onljr to plele6 
me. I have a real, atid they ontv an imagf naly pleiK 
Bare ft6m dieir exterior embellishments. Upon tlnfe 
same principle, i have discovered that I mk the mk 
tural propHetor of ell the diamond necklaees, the 
'tfrosses, stars, brocades, and embroidered elodie^ 
which I see kt a play or birtb-nfght, as gMt)g mor« 
kiatural delight to the spectator ttoi to iliose Ithat 
Wea^ them. And I look on the beauic and ladies ai 
ao many paroquets in an aviary, or tulips in a garden^ 
designed purely for mv diversion. A gall«h*y of pie*- 
tures, a cabinet, or libra^, thalt I hate ftet aedett 
to, I think my own. In a wbl^, all that I'deaife Tk 
the use of thmgd, let who will have the keeping of 
them. By whidi maxim I am grown one ^ ill* 
Hchest men in :<jrr^at Britain ; with this diftrenee^ 
that t am not a prey to my own etfr^i' or the ^nvy 
of others. 

The same prindples I find of great use in my ori* 
tate o^Cdnomy. As I cannot go to the price Of his- 
tory-painting, I have purchased, at easy ratea, se- 
veral l>e&utifall^ designed pieces of landsoape aad 
peispective, which are mudi more ^easing to a inh 
turaf taste than unknown laces, or Dutch gambola, 
though done by the best masters ; my couaiesi bed 
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and window curtaiMare of Irish stuff, which those of 
that nation work very fine, and with a delightful mix- 
ture of colours. There is not a piece of china in ray 
house; but I have glasses of all sorts, and some 
tinged with the finest colours, which are not the less 
pleasing because they are domestic, and cheaper 
than foreign toys. Every thing is neat, entire and 
clean, and. fitted to the taste of one who had rather 
be happy than thought rich. 

Every day, numberless innocent and natural gra« 
iificatioQS occur to me, while I behold my fellow«> 
creatures labouring in a toilsome and absurd pursuit 
of trifles ; one, that he may be called by a particular 
appellation ; another, that he may wear a particular 
ornament, which I regard as a bit of riband that has 
an agreeable efiect on my sight, but is so far from 
supplying the place of merit where it is not, that it 
serves only to make the want of it more conspicuous. 
Fair weather is the joy of my soul ; about noon i be- 
hold a blue sky with rapture, and receive great con- 
solation from the rosy dashes of light which adorn the 
clouds of the morning and evening. Whei) I am 
lost among green trees, I do not envy a great man 
with a great crowd at his levee. And 1 often l^y aside 
thoughts of going to an opera, that I may enjoy the 
isilent pleasure ot walking by moon*light, or viewing 
the stars sparkle in their azure ground ; which I 
look upon as part of my possessions, not without ft 
secret indignation at the tastelessness of mortal men, 
who in their race through life overlook the real en- 
joyments of it. 

But the pleasure which naturally affects a human 
mind with the most lively and transporting touches, 
I take to be the sense that we act in the eye of infinite 
Wisdom, Power, and Goodness, that will crown our 
virtuous endeavours here with a happiness hereafter, 
large as our desires, and lasting as our immortal smh. 
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This is a perpetual spring of gladness in the mind. 
•This lessens our calamities, and doubles our joys. 
Without this the highest state of life is insipid, and 
with it the lowest is a paradise. What unnatural 
wretches, then, are those who can be so stupid as tb 
imagine a merit, in endeavouring to rob virtue of her 
support, and a nsan of his present as well as future 
bliss J But as I have frequently taken occasion to 
animadvert on tliat species of mortals, so I propose 
to repeat my animadversions on them till I see some 
.symptoms of amendment. 
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rus / quando ego te asjnciam ? 

HoR. 2. Sat vL 6du 

Oh ! when shall I enjoy my country seat? 

Ceeech. 

The perplexities and diversions, recounted in the 
following letter, are represented with some pleasan-- 
try ; I shall therefore make this epistle the entertain- 
ment of the day. 



TO NESTOH IRONSIDE, ESQb 
SIR, 

The time of gojng into the country drawing near, 
f am extremely enlivened with the agreeable me- 
morial of every thing that contributed to myhappi- 
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ness when I was last there. In the recounting of 
which, I shall not dwell so much upon the verdure 
of the fields, the shade of woods, the trilling of ri- 
vulets, or melody of birds, as upon some particular 
satisfactions, which, though not merely rural, most- 
naturally create a desire of seeing that place wh^re 
only I have met with them* As to my passage, £ 
shall make no other mention than of the pompous 
pleasure of being whirled along with six horses, the 
easy grandeur of lolling in a handsome chariot, the 
reciprocal satisfaction the inhabitants of all towns 
and villages received from, and returned to, pas- 
sengers of such distinction. The gentleman's seat 
(with whom, among others, I had Uie honour to go 
down) is the remains of an incient castle which has 
suffered very much for the loyalty of its inhabitants*' 
The ruins of the several turrets and strong holds, 
gave ray imagination more pleasant exercise than the 
most magnificent structure could, as 1 look upon the 
honourable wounds of a defaced soldier with more 
veneration than the most exact proportion of a beau- 
tiful woman. As this desolation renewed in me a ge- 
neral remembrance of the calamities of the late civil 
wars, I began to grow desirous to know the history 
of the particular scene of action in this place of my 
abode. I here must beseech you not to think me 
tedious in mentioning a certain barber, who, for his 
general knowledge of things and persons, may be 
had in equal estimation with any of that order among 
the Romans. This person was allowed to be the 
best historian upon the spot ; and the sequel of my 
tale will discover, that I did not choose him so much 
ibr the soft touch of his hand, as his abilities so en^ 
tertain roe with an account of the Leaguer Time, as 
he dalls it, the most authentic relations of whicli, 
through all parts of the town, are derived from this 
person. I found him, indeed, extremely loquacious, 

z2 
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but withal a man of as much veracity as an impetu-^ 
ous speaker could be. The first time he came to 
shave me^ before he applied hb weapon to my chin, 
he gave a flourish with ir» very like the salutation 
the prize -fighters give the company with theirs,, 
which made me apprehend incision would as certain-* 
ly ^nsue. The dexterity of this overture consists in> 
playing the razor, with a nimble wrist, mighty near, 
the nose without touching it. Convincing him, there- 
fore, of the dangerous consequence of such an un* 
necessary agility, with much persuasion I suppressed 
it. During the perusal., of my face, he gives me 
such accounts of the families in the neighbourhood 
as tradition and bis own pbservation have furnished 
him with. Whenever the precipitation of his account 
makes him blunder, his cruel right band corresponds, 
and the razor discovers anmyiaee, at what part of 
it he was in the peaceable, and at what part in the 
bloody incidents of his narrative. But I had long 
before. learned to expose my person to any di£Eicul- 
ties that might tend to the improvement of my mind. 
His breath, I found, was very pestilential; and being 
obliged to utter a great deal of it, for the carrying 
on his narrations, I besought him, before he came 
, into my room, to go into the kitchen, andmoUify it 
with a breakfkat. When he had taken off my beard, 
with part of my face, and dressed .my wounds in 
the capacity of a barber-surgeon,, we traversed the 
outworks about the castl6, where I received parti- 
cular information in what places any of note among 
the besiegers, or the besieged, received any woudd, 
and I was carried always to the very spot where the 
fact was done, howsoever dangerous (scaling part of 
the walls, or stumbling over loose stones) ray ap- 
proach to such a place m^ht be ; it being conceived 
impossible to a/rive at a true knowledge of those 
matters without this hazardous explanation upon 
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them; insomuch that 1 received more contusions 
from these speculations, than I probably could have 
done, had 1 been the most bold adventurer at the 
demolition of this castle. This, as all other his infor- 
mations, the barber so lengthened and husbanded with 
digressions, that he had always something new to 
offer, wisely concluding, that when he had finiiihed 
the part of an historian, I should iiave no occasion for 
him as a barber. 

Whenever I looked at this ancient pile of 
building, I thought it perfectly resembled any of 
those castles, which in my infancy J had met with- 
in romances, where several unfortunate knights and 
ladies were, by certain giants, made prisoners irre- 
coverably, until <the Knight of the burning pestle,' 
or any other of equal hardiness, should deliver 
them from a long captivity. There is a park ad- 
joining pleasant beyond the most poetical descrip- 
tion, one part of which is particularly private by 
being inaccessible to those that have not great re- 
solution. This I have made sacred to love and 
poetry, and afler having regularly invoked the 
goddess I adore, I here compose a tender couplet 
or two, which, when I come home, I venture to 
show my particular friends, who love me so well as 
to conceal my follies. After my poetry sinks upon 
me, I relieve the labour of my brain by a little 
manuscript with my pen-knife ; while,, with lio • 
Chester, 

Here on a beech, like amorous sot, 
I sometiine carve a true>love*s knot ; 
There a tall oak her name does bear. 
In a large spreading character. 

I confess, once whilst I was engraving one of 
my roost curious conceits upon a delicate smooth 
bark, my feet, in the tree which I had gaintd with 
much skill, deserted me ; and the luver^ with much 

z3 
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amazement, came plump into the river ; I did not 
fecdver the trae spirit of amour under a week, pnd 
not without applying myself to some of the softest 
passages in Cassandra and Cleopatra. 

These are the pleasures I meet without doors : 
those within are as follow: — I had the happiness to 
lie in a room that had a large hole opening from it, 
which, hy unquestionable tradition, had been for- 
merly continued to an abbey two miles from the 
castle, for a communication betwixt the austere 
creatures of that place^ with others not altogether 
sa contemplative. And the keeper's brother as* 
sures me, that when he formerly lay in this room, 
he had seen some of the spirits of this departed 
brotherhood enter from the hole into this cham- 
ber, where they continued with the utmost civility 
to flesh and blood, until tliey were oppressed by 
the morning air. If I do not receive his account 
with a very serious and believing countenance, he 
ventures to laugli at me as a most ridiculous in- 
fidel. The most unaccountable pleasure I take is 
with a fine white young owl, which strayed one 
night in at my window, and which I was resolved 
to make a prisoner, but withal to give all the in- 
dulgence that its confinement could possibly' admit 
of. I so insinuated myself into his favour^ by 
presents of fresh provisions, that we could be very 
good compsaiy together. There is something in the 
eye of that creature, of such merry lustre, some- 
thing of such human cunning in the turn of his 
visage, that I found vast delight in the survey of it. 
One objection, indeed, I at first saw, that this bird 
being tHe bird of Pallas, the choice of this favourite 
might afford curious matter of raillery to the in- 
genious, especially when it shall be known, that t 
am as much delighted with a cat as ever Montaigne 
was. But, notwithstanding this, I am so far from 
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being ashamed of this particular humour, that I 
esteem myself very happy in having my odd taste 
of pleasure provided for upon such reasonable terms. 
What heightened all the pleasures I have spoke of, 
was tlie agreeable freedom with which the gentleman 
of the house entertained us; every one of us came 
into or lefl the company as he thought fit; dined 
in his chamber, or the parJour, as a fit of spleen or 
study directed, him ; nay, sometimes every mdn rode 
or walked a different way^ so that we never were 
together, but when we were perfectly pleased with 
ourselves and each other, 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient 

humble Servant, 

R. B.* 

P.S. I had just given my orders for the press, 
when my friend Mrs. Bicknell made roe a visit. 
She came to desire I would show her the wardrobe 
of the Lizards (where the various habits of the 
ancestors of that illustrious family are preserved), in 
order to furnish her with a proper dress for the 
Wife of Bath. , Upon sight of the little ruffs, she 
snatched one of them from the pin, clapped it around 
her neck, and turning briskly towards me, repeated 
a speech out of her part in the comedy of that 
name. If the rest of the actors enter into their 
several parts with the same spirit, the humorous 
characters of this play cannot but appear excellent 
on the theatre: for veiy good judges have informed 
roe, that the author has drawn them with great 
propriety, and an exact observation of the manners. 

Nestor Ironside. 

* Perhaps Richard Bickerstaff, a signature of Steele, partly 
real and. partly fictitious. 
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No. 51. SATURDAY, MAY 9, 1713. 



'Res anUqutB laxidis et artis 



Ingrediorf sanctos austis recluderefonles* 

ViRG. Georg. ii. 174. 

Of arts disclosed in ancient days I sing, 
And venture to unlock the sacred spring. 

It is probable the first poets .were found at the 
altar, that they employed their talents in adorning 
and animating the worship of their gods; the spirit 
of poetry and religion reciprocally warmed each 
other ; devotion inspired poetry, and poetry exalted 
devotion ; the most sublime capacities were put to 
the most noble use ; purity of will, and fineness of 
understanding, were not such strangers as they have 
been in latter ages, but were most frequently lodged 
in the same breast, and went, as it were, hand in 
hand to the glory of the world's great Ruler, and 
the benefit of mankind. To reclaim our modern 
poetry, and turn it into its due and primitive chan- 
nel, Js an endeavour altogether worthy a far greater 
character than the Guardian of a private family. 
Kingdoms might be the better for the conversion of 
the Muses from sensuality to natural religion, and 
princes on their thrones might be obliged and pro- 
tected by its power. 

Were it modest, I should profess myself a great 
admirer of poesy ; but that profession is in effect 
telling the world that I have a heart tender and 
generous, a heart that can swell with the joys or 
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be depressed with the misfortunes of others, nay 
more, even of imaginary persons; a heart large 
enough to receive the greatest ideas nature can 
suggest, and delicate enough to relish the most 
beautiful ; it is desiring mankind to believe that I 
am capable of entering into all those subtle graces, 
and all that divine elegance, the enjoyment of which 
IB to be felt only, and not expressed. 

All kinds of poesy are amiable; but sacred poesy 
should be our most especial delight. Other poetry 
leads us through flowery meadows or beautiful gar- 
dens, refreshes us with cooling breezes or delicious 
fruits, soothes us with the murmur of waters or the 
melody of birds, or else conveys us to the court or 
camp; dazzles our imagination with crowns and 
•sceptres, embattled hosts, or heroes shining in 
burnished steel : but sacred numbers seem to admit 
us into a solemn and magnificent temple ; they en« 
gircle us with every thing that is holy and divine ; 
they superadd an agreeable awe and reverence to 
all those pleasing emotions we feel from other lays, 
an awe and reverence that exalts while it chastizes: 
its sweet authority restrains each undue liberty of 
thought, word, and action; it makes us think bet- 
ter and more nobly of ourselves, from a - consci- 
ousness of the great presence we are in, where 
saints surround us, and angels are our fellow wor- 
shippers : 

let me glory, glory in my choice ! 

Whom should I sing, but him who gave me voice I 
This theme shall last, when Homer*s shall decay. 
When arts, arms, kings and kingdoms, melt away. 
And can it. Powers immortal, can it be. 
That this high province was reserved for me? 
Whate'er the new, the rash adventure cost, 
In wide eternity I dare be lost. 

1 dare launch out, and show the Muses more 
Than e'er the learned sisten saw before. 
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la narrow limits they were wont to sing, 

To teach the swain, or celebrate the king : 

I gra^ the whole no more to parts confined, 

1 lift mj voice, and sing to human-kind; 

I sing to men and angels : angeb join 

( While such the theme) their sacred hymns with mine* • 

But 'besides the greater pleasure which we re- 
ceive from sacred poesy, it has another vast ad- 
vantage above all other : when it has placed us in 
that imaginary temple (of which I ju^t now spoke), 
methinks the roiehty genius of the place covers us 
with an invisible nand, and secures us in the enjoy- 
ments we possess. We find a kind of refuge in our 
pleasure, and our diversiou becomes our safety* 
Why then should not every heart that is addicted 
to the Muses, cry out in the holy warmth of the. 
best poet that ever lived, ' I will magnify thee, O 
Lord, my king, and I will praise thy name for ever 
and ever/ 

That greater beneftt may be reaped from sacred 
poesy than from any other, is indisputable ; but is it 
capable of yielding such exquisite delight? Has it 
a title only to the regard of the serious and aged ? 
Is it only to be read on Sundays, and to be bound 
in black ^ Or does it put in for the good esteem of 
the gay, the fortunate, the young ? Can it rival a 
ball or a theatre, or give pleasure to those who are 
conversant with beauty, and have their palates set 
high with all the delicacies and paignancy of human 
wit? 

That poetry gives us the greatest pleasure which 
affects us most, and that affects us most which is 
on a subject in which we have the deepest con- 
cern ; for this reason, it is a rule in Epic poetry that 
the tale should be taken from the history of that 

* Dr. Toung*s Last day, Book ii 7, &c 
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country to which it is written, or at furthest fiom 
their' distiint ancestors. Thus Homer sung Achilles 
to the descendants of Achilles; and Virgil to Augus* 
tus that hero's voyage^ 



Genus unde Latinum 



AWardque patresy atque cUta mcenia Rortus, 

Ma, i. la 

From whence the race of Alban fathers come. 
And the long glories of majestic Rome. 

Drtden. 

^ad they changed. subjects, they had certainly been 
worse poets at Greece and Rome, whatever they had 
been esteemed by 'the rest of mankind ; and in what 
' subjects have we the greatest concern, but in those at 
the very thought of which. * this world grows less 
and less, and all its glories fade away ? ' 

All other poesy must be dropt at the gate of 
death, this alone can enter with us into immortality; 
it will admit of an improvement only, not (strictly 
speaking) an entire alteration, from the converse of 
cherubim and seraphim. It shall not be forgotten, 
when the sun and moon are remembered no more ; 
it shall never die, but (if I may so express myself) 
be the measure of eternity, and the laudable ambition 
of heaven. 

How then can any other poesy come in competition 
with it ? 

Whatever great or dreadful has been done. 
Within the view of conscious stars or sun. 
Is far beneath my daring; I look down 
On all the splendors of the British crown; 
This glolie is for my verse a narrow bound ; 
Attend me, all ye glorious worlds around; 
O all ye spirits, howsoever disjoin'd* 
Of every various order, place abd kind. 
Hear and assist a feeble mortal*i lays: 
* Xb yoiur Eternal King I strive to praise. 
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Tliese verses, and those qaoted above, are taken 
out of a manuscript poem on the Last Day*, which 
will shortly appear in public. 



TO THE GUARDIAN. 
SIR, 

When you speak of the good which would 
arise from the labours of ingenious men, if they 
could be prevailed upon to turn their thoughts 
upon the sublime subjects of religion, it should, 
methinks, be an attractive to them, if you would 
please to lay before them j that noble ideas aggran« 
dize the soul of him who writes with a true taste of 
virtue. I was just now reading. David's lamenta- 
tion over Saul and Jonathan, and that divine piece 
'was pecuharly pieassing to me, in v that there was 
such an exquisite sorrow expressed in it, without 
the least allusion to the difficulties from whence 
David was extricated by the fall of those great 
men in his way to empire. When he receives the 
tidings of Saul's death, his generous mind has in it 
no reflection upon the n\erit of the unhappy roan 
^ho was taken out of his way, but what raises his 
sorrow, instead of giving him consolation. 

^ The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high 
places: how are the mighty fallen! 

< Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets 
of Askelonr Let the daughters of the Philistines 
rejoice, lest the daughters of the uncircumcised 
triumph. 

* le mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew, 
neither let there be rain upon you, nor fields of 
ofterings: For there the shield of the mighty is vilely 

♦ B7 Dr* Edwa:*d Young, first prmt^d i» 1714#- 
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cast awnj, the shield of Saul as though he had not 
been anointed with oil. ^ 

< Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in 
their lives, and in their deaths they were not divided: 
they wer^ s^i^ifter than eagles, they were stronger 
than lions. 

*Ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, who 
clothed you in scarlet, with other delights, who put on 
ornaments of gold upon your apparel.' 

How beautiful is the more amiable and noble 
part of SauFs character represented by a man 
whom that very Saul pursued to death ! But when 
he comes to mention Jonathan, the sublimity ceases ; 
and not able to mention his generous frilendship, 
and the most noble instances ever given by man, he 
sinks into a fondness that. will not admit of high 
language, or allusions to the greater circumstances 
of their life, and turns only upon their familiar 
converse. 

*I am distressed for thee, my brothier Jona* 
than : very pleasant hast thou been unto me : thy 
love to me was wonderful, passing the love of 
women.* 

In the mind of this admirable man, grandeur, 
majesty, and worldly power, were despicable con- 
siderations, when he cast his eye upon the merit of 
him who was so suddenly snatched frpm them. 
And when he began to think of the great friendship 
of Jonathan, his panegyric is uttered only in broken 
exclamations, and tender expressions of how much 
they both loved, not how much Jonathan deserved. 

Pray pardon this, which was to hint only that 
the virtue, not the elegance, of fine writing is the 
thing principally to be considered by a Guardian. 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble* servant, 

C. F. 

VOL. I. 2 A 
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•tolo solut m orbe 



CdBsar liber ait. • Lucaw* 

Caesar alone^ of all mankind, is free^ 

r SHAtL not assume to myself the merits of every 
thing in these papers. Wheresoever, in reading or 
conversation, 1 observe any thing that is curious 
and uncommon, useful or entertaining, I resolve to 
give it to the public. The greatest part of this 
very paper is an extract from a French manuscript,' 
which was lent me by my good friend Mr. Char- 
well*. He tells. me he has had it about these 
twenty years in his po^essiou: and he seems to me 
to have taken from it very many of the maxims he 
has pursued in the new settlement I have hereto, 
fore spoken of upon his lands. He has given rae 
full liberty to make what use of it I shall think fit: 
either to publish it entire, or to retail it but by 
pennyworths. I have determined to retail it, and 
for that end I have translated divers passages, ren- 
dering the words /tvre, soils^ and many others of 
known signification in France, into their equivalent 
sense, that I may the better be understood by my 
English readers. The book contains several me- 

* Edward Colston, Esq. of Bristol, M. P. for that city. 
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moirs coDceirning Monsieur Colbert, who had- the 
honour to be secretary of state to His Most Chris- 
tian Majesty, and superintendent or chief director 
of the arts and n^anufactures of his kingdom. Ihe 
passage for to-day is as follows : 

< It happened that the king was one day expressing 
his wonder to this minister, that the United Provinces 
should give him so much trouble, that so great a 
monarch as he was should not be able to reduce so. 
small a state with half the power of his whole do-, 
minions. To which Monsieur Colbert is said to have 
made the following answer : 

' Sir, I presume upon your indulgence to speak 
what I have thought upon this subject, with that 
freedom which becomes a faithful servant, and one 
who has nothing more at heart than your majesty V 
glory, and the prosperity of your whole people, 
xour territories are vastly greater than the United 
^Netherlands; but, Sir, it is not land that lights 
against land, but the strength and riches of our 
nation, against the strength and riches of another. 
I should have said only riches, since it is money 
that feeds and clotlies the soldier, furnishes the 
magazine, provides the train of artillery, and an- 
swers the charge of all other military preparations. 
Now the riches of a prince, or state, are just so 
much as they can levy upon their subjects, still 
leaving them sufficient for their subsistence. If 
this shall not be left, they will desert to other 
countries for better usage ; and I am sorry to say 
It, that too many of your majesty's subjects are 
already among your neighbours, m the condition 
of footmen and valets, for their daily bread ; many 
ef your artisans too are fled from the severity of 
your collectors, they are at this time improv ing the 
manufactures of your enemies. France has lost 
the benefit of their hands for ever, and your ma- 

2a2 
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jesty all hopes of any future excise& by their con* 
sumption. For the extraordinary sums of one 
year, you have parted with an inheritance. I am 
never able, without, the utmost indignation, to 
think of that minister, who had the confidence to 
tell your father, his subjects were but too happy, 
that they were not yet reduced to eat grass: as if 
starving his people were the only way to free him- 
self from their seditions. But people will not 
starve in France as long as bread is to be had 
in any other country. How much more worthy 
of a prince was that saying of your grandfatiier of 
glorious memory*, that he hoped to see that day, 
when every housekeeper in his dominions should be 
able to allow his family a capon for their Sunday's 
supper? I lay down this therefore as my first 
pnncipie, that your taxes upon your subjects must 
leave them sufficient for their subsistence, at least 
as comfortable a subsistence as they will find among 
your neighbours. 

* Upon this principle, I shall be able to make 
some comparison between the revenues of your 
majesty and those of the States-General. Your 
territories are near thirty times as great, your 
people more than four times as many; yet your 
revenues are not thirty, no, nor four times as great, 
nor indeed as great again, as those of the l&ted 
' Netherlands. 

< In what one article are you able to raise twice 
as much from your subjects as the States can do 
from theirs ? Can you take twice as much from the 
rents of the lands and houses? What are theyearly 
rents of your whole kingdom ? and how much of 
these will your majesty be able to take without 
ruining the landed interest? You have; Sir, above 

* cnry IV* 
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a hundred millions of acres, and not above thirteen 
millions of subjects — eight acres to every subject ; 
bow inconsiderable must be the value of land, 
where so many acres are to provide for « single 
person! where a single person is the whole market 
for the product of so much land ! And what sort of 
eustomers are your subjects to these lands ? What 
clothes is it that they wear? What provisions do 
they eonsume? Black bread, onions, and other 
roots are the usual diet of the. generality of your 
people; their common drink the pure element; 
they are dressed in canvass and wooden shoes, I 
mean such of them as are not bare-foot, and half- 
naked. How very mean must be the eight acres 
which will aiFord no better subsistence to a single 
person ! Yet so many of your people live in this 
despicable manner, that four pounds will be easily 
believed to exceed the annual expenses of every 
one of them at a medium. And how little of this 
expense will be coming to the land-owner for his 
rent ? or, which is the same thing, for the mere 
product bf his land ? Of every thing that is con- 
sumed, the greatest part of the value is the price 
of labour that is bestowed upon it ; and it is not a 
rery small part of their price that is paid to your 
majesty in your excises. Of the four pounds ex- 
pense of every subject, it can hardly be thought 
that more than four-and-twenty shilhngs are paid 
for the mere product of the land. Then if there 
«re eight acres to every subject, and every subject 
for bis consumption pays no more than four-and« 
twenty shillings to the land, three shillings at a 
medium must be the full yearly value of every 
acre in your kingdom. . Your lands separated from 
the buildings, cannot be value^l higher. 

*And what then shall be thought the yearly 
value of the houses, or, which i& the same things 

2 A 3 
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of the lodgings, of your thirteen milHolis 'of sub* 
jects ? What numfclers of these are beggmg their 
bread throughout your kingdom? If your majesty 
were Xo- walk incognito through the very streets of 
your capital, and would give a farthing to every 
beggar that asks you alms in a w^k of one hour, 
you would have nothing left of a pistole; How 
miserable must be the lodgings of these wretchea! 
even those who will not ask your charity, are bud- 
died together, four or five families in a house. 
Such is the lodging in your capital. That of your 
other towns is yet of less value ; but nothing can 
be more ruinous than the cottages in the villages. 
Six shillings for the lodging of every one of your 
thirteen millions of subjects, at a medium, must 
needs be the full yearly value of all the houses. 
So that at four shillings for every acre, and six 
shillings for the lodging of every subject, the rents 
of your whole kingdom will be less than twenty 
millions, and yet a great deal more than they were 
ever yet found to be, by the most exact survey 
that has been taken. 

< The next question then is, How muc^ of these 
rents your majesty will think fit to take to your ow» 
use? Six of the twenty millions ^re in the hands of 
the clergy ; and little enough for the support of 
three hundred thousand ecclesiastics, with all their 
necessary attendants ^ it is no more, than twenty 
|)ounds a year for every one of the masters. These^ 
Sir, are your best guards; they keep your subjects 
loyal in the midst of all their misery. Your ma- 
jesty will not think it your interest to take any 
thing from the church. From that which remains 
in the hands of y5ur lay subjects, will you be able 
to take more than five millions to your own use ? 
This is mbre' than seven shillings in the pound ; and 
then; after necessary reparations, together with losses 
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by the failing of tenanU, Iiow very little will be 
left to the owners! These are gentlemen; who 
Jiave never been bred either • to trade or manufac- 
tures ; they have no other way ' of livinff than by 
their rents; and when these shall be taken from 
them, they must fly to your armies, as to fm hospital, 
for their daily bread. 

< Now, Sir, your majesty will give me leave to 
eimmine what are the rents of the United Nether- 
lands, and how great a part of these their governors. 
Inay take to themselves without oppression of the 
owners. There are in those provinjees three milr 
lions of acres, and as many millions of subjects, a 
"subject for every acre. Why should not then the 
single acre there be as valuable as the eight acres in 
^France, since It is to provide for as many mouths ? 
Or if great part of the provisions of the people are 
fetched in by their trade from the sea or Ibreign 
countries, they will end at last in the improvement 
of their lands. I have oflen heard, and am ready 
to believe, that thirty shiliings, one with another, 
is less than the yearly value of every acre in those 
provinces. 

* And how much less than this will be the yearly 
value of lodging for every one of their subjects ? 
There are no be^ars in their streets, scarce a single 
one in a whole province. Their families in great 
-towns are lodged in palaces, in comparison with 
those of Paris. Even the houses in their villages 
are more costly than in many .of your cities. If 
such is the value of their three millions of acres, 
and of lodging for as many millions of subjects, the 
yearly rents of lands and houses are nine millions in 
those provinces. 

* Then how much of this may the States take, 
-without ruining the land-owners, for the defence 
of their people? Their lands there, by tlie custom 
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of descending in equal shares tor all. the children, 
are distributed into so many hands, that few or no 
persons are subsisted by their rents; land-owAers» 
as well as others, are chiefly subsisted by trade and 
manufactures; and they can therefore, with as 
much ease, part with half of their whole rents, as 
your majesty's subjects can a quarter. The States- 
general may as well take four millions and a half 
from their rents, as your majesty can five from those 
of your subjects. 

^ It remains now only to compare the excises of 
both countries. And what excises can your majesty 
hope to receive by the consumption of the halt- 
starved and half-naked beggars in your streets? 
How great a part of the price of all that is eat, or 
drunk, or consumed by those wretched creatures ? 
How great a part of the price of canvass cloth 
and wooden shoes, that are every where worn 
throughout the country ? How -great a part of the 
price of their water, or their ' black bread and 
onions, the general diet of your people? If your 
majesty were to receivov the^ whole price of those 
things, your exchequer would hardly run over> 
Yet so much the greatest part of your subjects live 
in this despicable manner, that the annual expense 
of every one, at a medium, can be no more than I 
have mentioned. One would almost think they 
starve themselves, to defraud your majestv of your 
revenues. It is impossible to conceive that more 
than an eighth part can be excised from the expenses 
of your subjects, who live so very poorly; and 
then, for thirteen millions of people, your whole 
revenue by excises will amount to no more than six 
millions and a half. 

' And how much less than this sum will the 
States be able to levy by the same tax upon their 
subjects? There are no beggarii in that country. 
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The people' of their great towns' live . at ^ vastly 
greater charge than yours. And even those in their 
villages are better fed and clothed than the people 
of your towns* At a medium, every one of their 
subjects lives at twice the cost of those of France* 
Trade and manufactures are the things that furnish 
them with money for this expense. Therefore^.if 
thrice as much shall be excised from the expense of 
the Hollanders, yet still they will have more left 
than the subjects of your majesty, though you should 
take nothing at all from them. 1 must believe, there- 
fore, that it will be as easy to levy thrice as much by 
excises upon the Dutch subject as the French, thirty 
shillings upon the former, as easily as ten upon the 
latter, and consequently four miluons and a half of 
pounds upon their three millions of subjects; so that 
in the whole, by rents and excises, they will be able 
to raise nine millions within the year. If of this 
sum, for the maintenance of their clergy, which are 
not so numerous as in France, the charge of their 
civil list, and the preservation of their dikes, one 
million is to be deducted ; yet still they will have 
eight for their defence, a revenue equal to two* thirds 
of your majesty's. 

< Your majesty will now no longer wonder that you 
have not been able to reduce these provinces with 
half the power of your whole dominions, yet 
half is as much as you will be ever able to employ 
against them ; Spain and Germany will be always 
ready to espouse their quarrel, their forces will be 
sufficient to cut out work for the other half; and 
I wish, too, you could be quiet on the side ,of Italy 
and England. 

* What then is the advice I would presume to 
give to your majesty ? To disband the greatest part 
of your forces, and save so many taxes to your 
people. Your very dominions make you too power- 
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ful to fear any insult from your neighbours. To 
turn your thoughts from war, and cultivate the arts 
of peace, the trade and manufactures of your peo- 
ple ; this shall make you the most powerful prince, 
and at the same time your subjects the richest of all 
other subjects. In the space of twenty years they 
will be able to give your majesty greater sums with 
ease, than you can now draw Kom them with the 
greatest difficulty. You have abundant materials 
m your kingdom to employ your people, and they 
do not want capacity to be employed. Peace and 
trade shall carry out their labour to all the parts of 
Europe, and bring back yearly treasures to your sub- 
jects. There will be always fools enough to pur« 
chase the manufactures of France, though France 
should be prohibited to purchase those of other coun- 
tries. In the mean time, your majesty shall never 
want sufficient sums to buy now and then an im- 
portant fortress from one or other of your indigent 
neighbours. But, above all, peace shall ingratiate 
your majesty with the Spanish nation, during the life 
of their crazy king ; and after his death a few sea- 
sonable presents among his courtiers shall purchase 
the reversion of his crowns, with all the treasures of 
the Indies, and then the world must be your own/ 

<< This was the substance of what was then said by 
Monsieur Colbert. The king was not at all of- 
fended with this liberty of his minister. He knew 
the value of the man, and soon after made him the 
chief director of the trade and manufactures of his 
people." 
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Desinant 



Maledicere, maiefacta ne noscant tua, 

Ter. Prol. ad Andr. 

Let them cease to speak in of others, lest they hear of their 
own misdeeds. 

■ 

It happens that the letter, which was in one of my 
papers concerning a lady ill treated by the Examiner, 
and to which he replies by taxing the Tatler with 
the like practice, was written by one Steele, who put 
his name to the collection of papers called Lucubra^ 
tions. It was a wrong thing in the Examiner to go 
any further than the Guardian for what is said in the 
Guardian ; but since Steele owns the letter, it is the 
same thing. I apprehend, by reading the Examiner 
over a second time, that he insinuates, by the words 
close to the royal stamp, he would have the man 
turned out of his ofHce. Considering he is so mali- 
cious, I cannot but think Steele has treated him very 
mercifully in his answer, which follows. This Steele 
is certainly a very good sort of a man, and it is a 
thousand pities he does not understand politics; but, 
if he is turned out, my Lady Lizard will invite him 
down to our country house. I shall be very glad of 
his company, and I'll certainly leave Something to 
one of his children* 
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TO NESTOB IRONSIDE, ESQ. 
SIR, . . 

I am obliged to fly to you for refuge from severe 
usage, which a very great author, the Examiner, has 
been pleased to give me for what you have lately 
published in defence of a young lady*. He does 
not put his name to his writings, and therefore he 
ought not to reflect upon the characters of those 
who publicly answer for what they have produced. 
The Examiner and the Guardian might have disputed 
upon any particular they had thought fit, without 
having introduced any third person, or making an^ 
allusions to matters foreign to the subject before 
them. But since he has thought fit, in his paper of 
May the 8th, to defend himself by my example, I 
shall beg leave to say to the town (by your favour to 
me, Mr. Ironside) that our conduct would still be 
very widely different, though I should allow that there 
were particular persons pointed at iil the places 
which he mentions in the Tatlers. When a satirist 
feigns a name, it must be the guilt of the person at- 
tacked, or his being notoriously understood guilty be- 
fore the satire was written, that can make him liable 
to come under the fictitious appellation. But when 
the license of printing letters of people's real names 
is used, things may be affixed to men*s characters 
which are in the utmost degree remote from thenEi. 
Thus it happens in the case of the Earl of Notting- 
Itam, whom that gentleman asserts to have left the 
church ; though nothing is more evident than that 
he deserves better of all men in holy orders, or those 
who have any respect for them, or religion itself^ 

• 

* &?e Guardian, No* 41 1 
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than. any man in England can pretend to. But as to 
the instances he gives against me : Old Downea is a 
fine piece of rieiillery, of which I wish I had been 
author. AH I had to do in it, was to strike out what 
related to a gentlewoman about the Queen, whom I 
thought a woman free^ from ambition, and I did it 
out of regard to innocence. Powei of the Bath is 
reconciled to me, and has made me free of his show. 
Tun, Gun, and Pistol from Wapping laughed at 
the representation which was made of them, and 
were observed to be more regular in their conduct 
afterwards. The character of Lord Timon is no 
odious one ; and to tell you the truth, Mr. Ironside, 
when I writ it, I thought it more like me myself 
than any other man ; arid if I had in my eye any il- 
lustrious persons- who had the same faults with my- 
self, ft is no new nor very criminal self-love to flatter 
ourselves, that what weoknesses we have, we have in 
common with great men. For the exaltation of style, 
and embellishing the chara<^er, I made Timon a 
lord, and'he may be a very worthy one for all that I 
have Said of him« I do not remember tiie mentfon 
of Don Diego; nor do I remember that ever I 
thought of Lord Nottingham, in any character drawn 
in any one paper of Bickerstafi. Now as to Poly- 
pragmon, I drew it as the most odious image I could 
paint ' of ambition ; and Polypragmon is to men of 
business what Sir Fopling Flutter is to men of fa- 
sbibn, 'He's knight of the shire, and represents 
you all.' Whosoever seeks employment for his own 
private interest, vanity, or pride, and not fbr the 
good of his prince and country, has his share in the 
' picture of Polypragmon ; and let this be the rule in 
examining that description, and I believe the Cxa- 
niinei' will find otliers to whom he would rather give 
a part of it, than to the person on whom I believe he 
bt^Ktows it, because he thinks he is the most capa- 
VOL. I. 2 b 
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ble of having his vengeance on me. But I say nol 
this from terrors of what any man living can do to 
tne : I speak it only to show that I have not« like 
him, fixed odious images on persons, but on vices. 
Alas ! what occasion have I to draw people whom I 
think ill of, under feigned names ? 1 have wanted 
and abounded, and I neither fear poverty, nor desire 
riches : if that be true, why should I be afraid, when- 
ever I see occasion, to examine the conduct of any 
of my fellow*subjects ? I should scorn to do it but 
from plain facts, and at my own peril, and from in- 
stances as clear as the day. Thus would I, and I 
will (whenever I think it my duty) inquire into the 
behaviour of any man in England, if he is so posted 
as that his errors may hurt mv country. This kind 
of zeal will expose him who is prompted by it to a 

freat deal of ill-will ; and I could carry any points 
aim at for the improvement of my own little affairs, 
without making myself obnoxious to the resentment 
of any person or party. But, alas ! what is there in 
all the gratifications of sense, the accottimodations 
of vanity, or any thing that fortune can give to please 
a human soul, when they are put in competition with 
the interest of truth and liberty ! Mvk Ironside, I 
confess I writ to you that letter concerning the 
young lady of quality, and am glad that my awkward 
apology (as the Examiner calls it) has produced in 
him ^o much remorse as to make any reparation to 
offended beauty. Though, by the way, the phrase 
of < offended beauty* is romantic, and has little of 
the compunction which should arise in a man that is 
begging pardon of a woman for saying of her un- 
justly, that she had affronted her God and her sove- 
reign. However, I will not bear hard upon his con- 
trition : but am now heartily sorry I called him a 
miscreant ; that word, I think, signifies an unbeliever. 
M^scro^ant, I take it, is the old French word. I 
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^ill give myself no manner of liberty to make guesses 
at him, if I may say him : for though sometimes I 
have been told by famihar friends, that they saw me 
such a time talkmg to the Examiner ; others, who 
have rallied me upon the sins of my youth, tell me 
it is credibly reported that I have formerly lain 
with the Examiner. I have carried my point, and 
rescued innocence from calumny ; and it is nothing 
to me, whether the Examiner writes against me in 
the character of an estrcoiged friend"* or an exaspe- 
rated mistress f. 

He is welcome from henceforward to treat me as 
he pleases ; but as you have begun to oppose him, 
never let innocence or merit be traduced by him. 
In particular, I beg of you, never let the glory of 
our nation I, who made France tremble, and yet 
has that gentleness to be unable^ to bear opposition 
from the meanest of his own countrymen^ be ca- 
lumniated in so impudent a manner, as in the insii^u- 
ation that he affected a perpetual dictatorship. Let 
not a set of brave, wise, and honest men, who did all 
that has been done to place their queen in so great 
a figure, as to show mercy to the highest potentate 
in Europe, be treated by ungenerous men as traitors 
and betrayers. To prevent such evils is a care 
worthy a Guardian. These are exercises worthy the 
spirit of a man, and you ought to contemn all the 
wit in the world against you, when you have the con- 
solation that you act upon these honest motives. If 
you ever shrink from them, get Bat Pigeon to 
comb your noddle, and write sonnets on the smiles 
of the Sparkler ; but never call yourself Guardian 

• Dr. Swift. t Mrs. D. Manley. 

i The Duke of Marlborough, abused by the Examiner. 
§ For * unable* to bear, read 'able' to bear. Guard, in 
iollOf No. 54, adjinem, 
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more in a nation full of the sentiments of bonoui^ 
and liberty. 

I am, Sir, 

Youi most humble Servi^nt^ 

RicHAKD Steele*. 

P.S. I know nothing of the letter at Morphew*8^ 
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j^eqtte ita porro atU adidatus aut admiraius sum Jbrtunhm alte^ " 
Ttta, «^ mt mem paniteret. Tuli. 

I never flattered, or arimirftd, another man's fbitune, «o at to 
• be dissatisfied with my own. 

It has been observed verj often, in authors divine 
and profane, that we are all equal after death, and 
this by way of consolation for that deplorable supe* 
riority which some among us seem to have over 
others : but it would be a doctrine of much more 
comfortable import, to establish an equality amone 
the living ; for the propagation of which paradox I 
shall hazard the following conceits. 

I here must lay it down, that I do not pretend to 
satisfy every barren reader, that all persons that have 
hitherto apprehended themselves extremely misera- 
ble shall have immediate succour from the publica- 
tion of this paper ; but shall endeavour to show that 
the discerning shall be fully convinced of the trut^ 
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of this assertion, and thereby obviate all the imper- 
tinent accusations of Providence for the unequal dis- 
tribution of good and evil. 

If all men had reflection enough to be sensible 
of this equality of happiness ; if they were not made 
uneasy by appearances of superiority ; there would 
be none of that subordination and subjection, of 
those that think themselves less happy y to those they 
think more so, which is so very necessary for the sup- 
port of business and pleasure. 
' The common turn of human application may be 
divided into love, ambition, and avarice ;• and what- 
ever victories we gain in these our particular pur- 
suits, there will always be some one or other in the 
paths we tread, whose superior happiness will create 
new uneasiness, and employ us in new contrivances ; 
and so through all degrees there will still remain 
the insatiable desire of some seeming unacquired 
good, to imbitter the possession of whatever others 
we are accommodated with. If we suppose a man 
perfectly accommodated, and trace him through all 
the gradations bettvi^t necessity and superfluity, we 
shall find that the slavery which occasioned bis- first 
activity, is not abated, but only diversified. 

Those that are distressed upon such causes as the 
world allows to warrant the keenest aflSiction, are too 
apt, in the comparison of themselves with others, 
to conclude, that where there is not similitude of 
causes, there cannot be of affliction, and forget to 
relieve themselves with this consideration, that the 
little disappointments in a life of pleasure are as ter- 
rible as those in a life of business ; and if the end of 
one man is to spend his time and money as agreeably 
as he can, that of the other to save botn, an interrup- 
tion in either of these pursuits is of equal conse- 
quence to the pursuers. Besides, as every trifle 
taiseth the mirth and gaiety of the men pf good cir* 
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camstanoeB, so do others as incoosiderable expose 
them to spleen and passion, and as Solomon says^ 
* according to their riches, their anger riseth/ 

One of the most bitter circumstances of poverty 
has been observed to be, that it makes men appear 
ridiculous; but I believe this affirmation may with 
more justice be appropriated to ridies, since more 
qualifications are required to become a .great for- 
tune, than even to miske one ; and there are several 
pretty persons, about town, ten times more ridica- 
lous upon the very account of a good estate, than 
they possibly could have been with the want of it* 

I confess, having a mind to pay my court to for* 
tune, J became an adventurer in one of the late lot- 
teries ; in which, though I got none of the great 
prizes, J found no occasion to ^nvy some of those 
that did; comforting myadi with this contempla- 
tion, that nature and education having disappointed 
all the favours fortune could bestow upon them, 
they had gained no superiority by an unenvied 
affluence. 

It is pleasant to consider, that whOst'we are Ja- 
men ting our particuJIar afflictions to each other,, and 
repining at the ineq](iality of condition, were it pos- 
sible to throw off our present miserable state, we 
cannot nSme the person whose condkion in every 
particular we would embrace and prefer ; and an im- 
'partial inquiry into the pride, ill-nature, ill-liealth, 
guilt, spleen, or' particularity of behaviour of 
others, generally ends in a reconciliation to our dear 
selves. 

This nr^ way of thinking is warranted bv Shak* 
ifpeare in a very extraordinary, manner, where lie 
makes Richard the Second, when deposed and im- 
prisoned, debating a matter, which would soon have^ 
been discussed by a common capacity. Whether, his 
prison or palace was most eligible, and. with .very 
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philosophical hesitation leaving the preference un- 
determinedy in the following lines : 



-Sometimea am I a king. 



' Then treason makes me wish myself a beggar, 
And so indeed I am. Hien crashing penury 
Penuades me I .was better when a king, 
Hien I am king*d again—. 

Prior says very prettily* : 

Against our peace we arm our will : 
Amidst bur plenty, something still 
For horses, houses, pictures, planting, 
To thee, to me, to him h wanting. 
That cruel something unpossest 
Corrodes and leavens all the rest* 
That something if we could obtain, 
Would soon create a future pain. 

• Give me lefive to fortify my unlearned reader with 
another bit of wisdom from J uvenal> by Dryden : 

Look round the habitable world, how few 
Know their own good, or, knowing it, pursue > 
How Tcnd of reason are our hopM imd fears ! 
( What in the conduct of our life appears 

So weU design'd, so luckily begun. 
But, when we have our wish, we wish undone ? 

' Even the men that are distinguished by, and en* 
vied for, their superior good sense and delicacy of 
taste^ are subject to several uneasinesses upon thi^ 
aocodnty that the paen of less penetration are utter 
strangers to ; and every little absurdity ruffles these 
fine judgements, which would never disturb the 
peaceful state of the less discerning. 

• Frior*s Poems, vol. i. The Ladlc^^ 
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I shall end this essay with the following story. 
There is a gentleman ot my acqaamtance, of a for* 
tune which may not only be called easy, but super- 
fluous ; yet this person has, by a great deal of re- 
flection, found out a method to be as uneasy as the 
worst circumstances could have made him. By a 
free life he had swelled himself above his natural 
proportion, and by a restrained life had shrunk be- 
low it ; and being by nature splenetic, and by lei- 
sure more so, he began to bewail this his loss of flesh 
(though otherwise in perfect health^ as a very me- 
lancholy diminution. He became therefore the re- 
verse of Caesar, and as a lean hungry-looked rascal 
was the delight of his eyes, a fat sleek-headed fel- 
low was his abomination. To support himself as 
well as he could, he took a servant for the very reason 
every one else would have' refused him, for being 
in a deep consumption ; and whilst he has com- 
pared himself^to this creature, and with a face of 
infinite humour contemplated the decay of his body; 
I have seen the master's features pi'oportionably rise 
into a boldness, as those of his slave sunk and grew 
languid. It was his interest therefore not to suffer 
the too hasty dissolution of a being, upon which 
his own, in some measure, depended. In short, the 
fellow, by a little too much indulgence, began to 
look gay and plump upon his master, who, according 
to Horace, 
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Sickens through envy at another's good : 

and as be took him only for being in a consump. 
tion, by the same way of thinking, he found it absQ« 
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lutely necessary to dismiss him for not being in one ; 
and nas told me since, that he looks upon it as a very 
difficult matter, to furnish himself with a footman 
that is not altogether as happy as himself. 
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